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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


T he late Dr MTaggart left behind him a paper of instruc- 
tions in which he expressed the wish that I should undertake 
the publication of the concluding volume of his Nature of Ecdst- 
ence, if he should die before the manuscript had been printed. 
This wish conferred an honour, whilst it imposed an obligation. 
1 regret that the pressure of my academic work — heavy before, 
and greatly, suddenly, and permanently increased by M°Taggart’s 
lamented death — has prevented me from fulfilling my task 
earlier. 

It was M°Taggart's custom, before publishing a book, to make 
five successive complete drafts of it. Each draft, except the last, 
was submitted, when finished, to certain of his inends for criti- 
cisms and suggestions, and was exposed to the full force of his 
own unsparing judgment in respect of both literary form and 
logical rigour. The next draft would embody such additions and 
alterations as his own reflections or the comments of others seemed 
to make desirable. Naturally the changes in the later drafts 
were, as a rule, comparatively trifling. The position which had 
been reached at M°Taggart’s death, in the case of The Nature of 
Existence, was as follows. Drafts A and B were completed, and 
he had been busily engaged for some time in revising Draft B 
and writing Draft C. Draft C existed in typescript up to the end 
of Chap. XLVII, and in manuscript it extended to the end of 
what is now Section 567 of Chap. XLViii. The book is therefore 
printed from Draft C up to the latter point, and thenceforward 
from Draft B. It seems unlikely that M^Taggart would have 
made any very substantial modifications, if he had lived. \ 

I have divided the book into numbered sections; have filled 
in all cross-references; and have constructed an Analytical Table 
of Contents and an Index of Terms, thus bringing it into line 
with the first volume and with the rest of M°Taggart’s published 
works. The only changes which I have made are verbal ones, and 
they are few in number and slight in extent. 
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In conclusion, I must thank the University Press, its officials, 
and its craftsmen, for their courtesy, and for the trouble which 
they have taken with the printing. Nor can I withhold a tribute 
from the experts at Miss Pate’s University Typewriting Offices, 
whose ability to decipher M<?aggart’s extremely difficult hand- 
writing has lightened the labour and extorted the admiration of 
his Editor. 

C. D. BROAD 
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bein j^itself 214 

529. But the fact that G misperceives ZTs C series as a time-series 

depends on the C series in G’ 215 
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oscillations in the content of experience .... 218 

532. There must be some relation (though it cannot be a simple 

one) between the content of the series and its apparent place 
in the apparent time-series. This is the Eleventh Condition 220 

533. No such relations are known i priori, but many seem to be 

known empirically 221 

534. Any causal law would involve such a relation . . . 222 
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535. But causality cannot itself be the relating relation of the 
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536. We have to determine the nature of the terms and the nature 

of the relations in the G scries 
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indivisible terms 

541. Whenever a self, or a determining correspondence part of a self, 
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543. 0!H is a correct perception of H. The parts of G! H in the 

C series are misperceptions of the terms of B.'% C series 

544. Perceptions which appear as such are at the same stage of 

the 0 series as their percepta. But the converse does not 

hold 

546. We see then that error is closely connected with the C series, 
and, through the C series, with the time-series . 

546. Must perceptions in the determining correspondence system 

be correct in every respect? 

547. G!H!K could not be a misperception of H! K aa a whole in 

either of the first four ways mentioned in Chapter zliv, 
p. 193 

548. Nor could it be a misperception of the fragmentary parts of 

HIK in either of those four ways 
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549. Nor could it be a misperception of the fragmentary parts of 
II !K as being in time, unless it be a misperception of H!K 

as a whole as being in time 

560. Q!U! K could not be a perception of H!K as in time, and of 
its fragmentary parts as together filling up the duration 

occupied by H!K 

661. Nor could O ! H! K\m a perception of R!K and of its frag- 
mentary parts as,occupying durations which do not overlap. 
Hence neither H! K as a whole, nor its fragmentary parts, 
could be misperceived in G!H! K as being in time 
552. And there are no other respects in which GIHIK could bo 

positivel}’ erroneous 

563. We must now consider what are the relations in the C series 
which appear as temporal relations in the B series 
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THE 0 SERIES-NATURE OF THE RELATIONS 
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misperceived, they must really be misperceptions 

561. In no matter what order misperceptions were combined they 
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662. It is possible that every mispercci>tion should be a member of 
a certain .set of parts of a correct perception provided that 
it is .the only misperception in this set of parts . 
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563. The validity of Hegel’s dialectic would not be affected by the 

result of § 559 ; for (i) no two of the lower categories would 
be members of the same set of parts of the Absolute Idea . 

564. And (ii) thesis and antithesis are not really parts of their syn- 

thesis 

565. Recapitulation of the eleven conditions which any satisfactory 

theory of the C series must fulfil. The result of § 559 con- 
stitutes a twelfth condition 

566. It follows that of any two terms of the C series one must include 

the other. It is possible that the relations which appear as 
“earlier” and “later” are the relations of “included in” and 
“inclusive of” 

567. The question whether “included in” appears as “earlier” or as 

“later” deferred for the present 

[End of Draft G, and beginning of Draft E] 

568. The terms of the C scries must have magnitude, and this 

magnitude must be intensive 

569. But the difl'ereuces between terms of the C series constitute a 

series of increments, and these have extensive magnitude . 

570. Pleasures are intensive magnitudes, but the difierences of 

strength between pleasures are extensive magnitudes . 

571 . The series of increments is called the “ D series.” If the (7 series 

has a first term it will be identical with the first term of the 
D series ; but no other term of the C series will be a term of 
the D series 

572. The increments may consist of additional perception of the 

same perceptum. G'a additional perception of R cannot con- 
sist in perceiving more parts or more characteristics of H. 
It must be increased perception of 11 as a whole 

573. There is no accurate analogy in ordinary perception to this 

notion. Waking from sleep, and jjerceiving the same object 
through a thicker or thinner mist, give faint and imperfect 
analogies 

574. There is no direct evidence for the existence of the G and the 

D series. But there seems no way of explaining the facts 
without assuming their existence 

CHAPTER XLIX 

THE RELATIONS OF THE THREE SERIES 

575. The relations of the Inclusion series, the Misperception series, 

and the C series, are now to be considered .... 

576. The inclusion series for any substance contains that substance 

' '.oneofih t'rm ; 
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607. Changes in the accuracy of perceptions which appear as such 

can be accounted for on the above principles. Changes in 
the accuracy of perceptions which appear as judgments will 
be considered later 

608. Our theory fulfils the eleventh condition .... 

609. And also the twelfth 
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time 
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characteristics of existing substances 
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pletely correct perceptions misperceived as judgments 
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judgments ; and it would involve the existence of completely 
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perceived both as an apparent perception and as an apparent 
judgment 

651. But the perceived and the asserted characteristics may be 
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being A’ and as being \V, and I perceive W as being incom- 
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as a plurality of parts in the apparent iudmneut 
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714. In the Hegelian dialectic each category has an intrinsic insta- 

bility in the direction of the Absolute Idea 

715. But the series is not a series of inferences. Nor is it correlated 

with such a series ........ 

716. Causation will not give a clue to the fundamental sense of the 

C series, for causation can refer backwards or forwards 

717. Oneendof any Cseriesisa wholeinwhichallitsothertermsfall 

718. Any term other than this whole has its position in the series 

determined by the fraction of the content of the whole which it 
contains, whilst the whole owes its position simply to the fact 
that it is a determining correspondence part of the universe 
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719. Of couise any description of the place of the whole in a series 

does involve a reference to other terms. But this is irrelevant 
for the present purpose 360 

720. Thus the relation of the whole to the parts is more fundamental 

than that of the parts to the whole 360 

721. This is confirmed by the fact that the whole has the intrinsic 

characteristic of being a correct perception, whilst each of the 
parts has the extrinsic characteristic of being a more or 
less incorrect perception of the same perceptum . . 361 

722. And each term other than the whole is intrinsically unstable 

in the direction of the whole 361 

723. In Hegel’s dialectic the instability of each term is primarily 

towards the next above it, and only indirectly towards the 
Absolute Idea 362 

724. We now have good reason to correlate the sense from earlier to 

later with the sense from less to more inclusive. Bor, other- 
wise, we shall have to assume errors in ordinary perception 

for which there is no evidence 362 

726. We have good enough evidence now for our conclusion, in spite 

of the danger of accepting it because it is desirable . . 363 

726. We can still assign no reason for our greater interest in the good 

or evil of the future than in that of the past . . . 364 

CHAPTER LXI. THE FUTURITY OP THE WHOLE 

727. The term which includes all the rest of a C series will always 

be perceived as future if it is perceived as in time at all . 365 

728. Yet the perception of this term from its own standpoint will 

appear as perception, and will thus resemble the perception 
of a term as present and will not resemble the perception of 
a term as past or future 365 

729. Moreover this perception will have the peculiar “aggressive- 

ness” which we find in the perception of a term as present 366 

730. It is thereforean appropriate mecapAor to say thattbeperception 

of the whole from its own standpoint is a perception of it as 
present. But it is only a metaphor ; whilst this term is future 
in the only sense in which anything is so . . . . 366 

731. If we had arrived at the opposite conclusion about the funda- 

mental sense of the C series the whole would have appeared 
at the beginning, and nonentity would have appeared as 
the upper limit of the time-series 367 

732. Though the whole is neither present nor past, and is as future as 

anythin^ can be, this is not true of the eternal as such. For 
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the other terms of the Cseries are eternal as well as the whole. 
But there is an eternal term which appears only as future, 
and this is the only term which perceives itself as eternal 

733. This eternal term does include all the content of all the other 

eternal terms 

734. And, sub specie temporis^ it and it only appears to begin and not 

to end. So it is more obviously eternal than any other term 
of the series 

735. Summary of the above 

736. It has been asserted that what is eternal must be manifested 

as present at every moment of the time-series. This we have 
now seen to be wrong 

737. Such a view seriously restricts the possibilities of goodness in 

the universe ; and, when combined with the view that the 
universe is very good, makes ethical predicates meaningless 

738. The futurity of the whole, s‘>A specie temporis, invalidates 

certain criticisms which have been made on the Christian 
view of Heaven as timeless and yet future .... 

739. Though the supporters of the Christian view did not as a rule 

realize why they were right 

CHAPTER LXII. IMMORTALITY 

740. A self may be called “ immortal ” if it appears to have an endless 

existence in future time 

741. If a self appears to end, this must be either because time goes 

on after the self ceases, or because time ends 

742. The first alternative must be rejected, because the latest terms 

of all C series are simultaneous, sub specie temporis 

743. The life of the self has a last term ; but this has no term beyond 

it, and therefore is unending, svb specie temporis 

744. The last stage in the present life of a self of course is not endless 

745. The apparent endlessness of the last term must not be confused 

with the real eternity which it shares with all other terms . 

746. The final stage of a (7 series is simple and indivisible, though 

it appears, sub specie temporis, as unending .... 

747. The appearance of paradox arises because we forget that the 

last term of any C series is also the last term of time 

748. So every self is immortal. And parts of selves and groups of 

selves havealso an endless existence in the future, in the same 
sense ; though we do not call this “immortality” 

749. But the members of a group of selves will not necessarily remain 

in those relations which they have at certain times . 
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750. And the same applies to groups of parts of selves. So particular 

bodies appear to begin and cease in time .... 

751. We appear to have existed throughout all past time ; but past 

time does not appear as ending with a term which itself 
appears as endless 

752. The view that we have come to involves pre-existence of the self 

753. Our view that past time is finite and future time infinite does 

not depend on the view that an infinite progre-ssion is logically 
harmless whilst an infinite regression is logically vicious 


CHAPTER LXIII 

PRE-EXISTENCE AND POST-EXISTENCE 

754. Have we lived before the hirth, and shall we live after the death, 
of our present bodies? ....... 

756. The existence of the self throughout all time involves hoth pre- 
existence and post-existence ...... 

756. Pre-existence is an unfamiliar doctrine in the West, though 

common in the Far East 

767. It is probable, though not certain, that, sub specie temporis, our 
present life is very short compared with our future and our 
past life 

758. This probability is increased when we take account of possible 

oscillations in the extent and accuracy of a seifs knowledge 

759. And our theory, combined with what science asserts about the 

past duration of the material world, gives a very long past 
duration to every self 

760. It seems most likely that our pasf and future lives will be 

subdivided by repeated births and deaths .... 

761 . The case for a plurality of subsequent lives is strengthened by 

the doctrine of iire-existence 

762. It seems probable that at each re-biith we shall lose memory 

of our previous life 

763. Loss of memory does not involve loss of identity. For the C 

series which appears as stages in the history of a single self 
compri.ses the whole content of a certain primary part of 
the universe 

764. And the relation between successive stages is that of inclusion 

765. And there will be continuity of character between the succes- 

sive stages 

766. But, although permanent loss of memory would be compatible 

with personal identity, there will not in fact be permanent 
loss of memory 
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767. At pre-final stages there are certainly perceptions of previous 

stages, though they may appear as memories or judgments, 
and not as perceptions 

768. Hence it is reasonable to suppose that at the final stage there 

will be explicit perception of all the pre-final stages . 

769. They will not indeed appear to the final stage as past. But they 

will be perceived as stages which perceived themselves as 
present and were perceived by certain other stages as past . 

770. This gives an additional factor of identity among the pre-final 

stages. For each pre-final stage will have to the final stage 
the kind of identity which depends on the fact that the former 
is remembered by the latter 

771. Even permanent loss of memory need not render immortality 

worthless. A fortiori the temporary loss, restored in the 
final stage, need not do so . 

772. If this life has value, though we cannot remember past lives, 

why should not future lives have value, though we shall not 
be able to remember this life? 

773. Could there be improvement in future lives if memory ceases 

at each transition 1 If not, it will be doubtful whether the 
final stage can have the high value which we shall ascribe 
to it in future chapters 

774. Memory enables the past to increase wisdom, virtue, or love in 

the present. Can the past help the present in these respects 
without memory ? 

775. We can acquire present skill and delicacy through experiences 

which we have forgotten. And the accumulation of details 
would be overwhelming if they were not forgotten 

776. It is still more obvious that moral character can be improved 

by past moral struggles which have been forgotten 

777. Can past love, which is forgotten, strengthen present love? . 

778. It is clear that the love of two people in one life can be greater 

because of the love which they had for each other in a previous 
life, provided they meet and love again .... 

779. If the conditions which determine the meeting of a given pair 

of selves were disconnected with the conditions which deter- 
mine love between them, it is very unlikely that the same 
pair would meet and love again 

780. But, if O loves H in any life, then H must be in differen- 

tiating group. This does not imply that in aU lives O will 
recognize ^ as a self, and love him. But it does make it 
almost certain that this will happen in many lives 

781. We cannot tell how many such recurrences there will be, or at 

what intervals they will happen 
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782. There is not the same consolation for loss of memory of one’s 

country or one’s school. But, although loyalty to such groups 
has very high value, it is trivial compared to love of persons. 
And this, we have seen, will not be lost .... 

783. And the loss of memory, with all other losses which it may 

entail, will be, sub specie temporis, of finite duration . 

784. The doctrine of a plurality of future lives opens up possibilities 

of very great evil in the immediate future .... 

785. But it also makes it possible that we shall experience in one 

life what we have missed in another. And, after a finite time, 
however long it may be, there will be no more death . 

CHAPTER LXIV. GOOD AND EVIL 

786. We shall now attempt to estimate the relative amounts of in- 

trinsic good and evil in the universe 

787. Good and evil are indefinable. Those who have doubted this 

have confused a definition with a simply convertible universal 
synthetic proposition connecting these terms with some non- 
ethical term 

788. Only what is spiritual can have value. We must distinguish 

between the value o/ a thing and the value fn a thing 

789. There is no value of a group of selves, though there is a value 

in it 

790. Hence the universe, on our view of it, has no value, though 

there is value in it 

791. This doctrine has been condemned as too atomistic. But it 

does not deny that the value of a self depends largely on 
its relations to other selves 

792. Does a self have value, or is it only parts of selves which have 

value 1 This can be discussed separately of those parts which 
appear as simultaneous stiites and those which appear as 
successive stages in a single self 

793. When we say that a feeling of pleasure, e.y., is good we may 

mean only that a self who has such a feeling is good '. 

794. But the fact that selves arc metaphysically fundamental rciises 

a presumption that they are the only substances that have 
value. Not much weight can be attached to this 

795. The value determined by a virtuous volition is more closely 

connected with the self of which this volition is a part than 
with any other substance of which this volition is a part . 

796. This fact is not completely explained by the fact that the unity 

of the self is closer than that of any other substance. It 
probably implies that selves, and not simultaneous parts of 
selves, have intrinsic value ....... 
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797. The arguments for holding that successive total states of a 

self have no value, hut determine the value of the are 
the same as those given above for simultaneous parts of a self 

798. If good belongs to the self, it will be wrong to say, e.g., that the 

good determined by a past or future pleasure is itself past 
or future. But it will be right to say this if the good belongs 
to the state of pleasure and not to the self. And it does seem 
reasonable to say this 

799. No conclusive answer can be given to the question raised in 

§ 792. But this will not affect anything in the rest of the 
work 

800. In some cases where there is value in a whole this value must 

be o/ the whole 

801. Value is only of substances, not of qualities ; but it belongs to 

a substance because it possesses certain qualities 

802. Are unconscious, as well as conscious, parts of selves ethically 

relevant? Ambiguity of the phrase “unconscious states of 
selves ” 

803. There can be no unconscious states of selves, in the sense of 

states which lack the quality of consciousness . 

804. And, in our view, no self which was self-conscious could have 

any states which were unconscious in the sense that this self 
did not perceive them 

805. Does this conflict with what modem psychology is alleged to 

have proved experimentally about unconscious states? Cer- 
tainly not in rejecting states which lack the quality of con- 
sciousness 

806. We have admitted that much which we perceive is perceived 

only as a vague background. And this is all that the psy- 
chology of the unconscious requires 

807. States of ourselves which we do not introspecti vely discriminate 

will in part determine our value. Does this remove all hope 
of making any accurate judgment as to one’s own moral 

condition? 

80S. Such states must be either very faint or confused or else must 
be past or future. If the former, they will make little differ- 
ence to the value of the self. If the latter, they introduce 
no uncertainty into our judgments about our present moral 
condition 

809. Are there two positive qualities — good and — or only a 

single relation — hetter-and-woriel 

810. On the latter alternative qwditvet would still be positively good 

or evil, in the only sense in which they could be so on any view 
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811. But, on this alternative, no judgment of the form : “If « had 

such and such a nature it would be desirable that he should 
not exist” could he justified. As some such judgments are 
clearlj true^ we must reject the purely relational theory 

812. Evil and good are boiA indefinable 

81 .1. There are six characteristics, each of which has been admitted 

by many people to give a good or evil value to selves which 
possess them. Enumeration of these 

814. There is no intrinsic maximum or limit to the amount of 

knowledge, or of love, or of pleasure, or of consciousness, or 
of harmony when we take into account the number and 
magnitude of the parts of the harmonious whole 

815. Even if there were a maximum of virtue this would not imply 

that there was a maximum of good. For we shall see that 
the doctrine that virtue is the only good is untenable 

816. And there is no maximum of virtue ; since'thcre is no maximum 

possible temptation, and the measure of virtue is the tempta- 
tion that it would just have i-esisted 

817. So there is no maximum of good. And there is, for similar 

reasons, no maximum of evil 

818. There is thus no intrinsic maximum to the amount of good or 

evil in the universe, though of course the actual amount is 
determined by the actual nature of the universe 

819. Though there cannot be a state of cvnvplete good or evil, there 

can be a state of unmixed good or evil .... 

820. A state may be called very good if it exceeds in value the best 

state that we have experienced by more than the latter 
e.\ceeds in value the worst state that we have experienced . 

821. Can we find any connection between existence and value which 

will enable us to determine the proportion of good to evil in 
the world ? 

822. There can be no analytical connection between existence and 

value, since neither good nor evil nor existence is definable 

823. There is no direct synthetic connection, which we can see to 

be intrinsically necessary, between existence and either good 
or evil 

824. Nor is it self-evident that whatever exists must have a certain 

other characteristic such that anything that possessed that 
characteristic must be good or must be evil 

825. Attempts to establish by reasoning an indirect connection be- 

tween existence and goodness have generally assumed that evil 
is mere absence of good. This is false ; and even Mr Bradley’s 
aromment, which does not use this premise, must be rejected 
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886. Do our own conclusions about the nature of the existent enable 
us to determine the proportion of good to evil in the world? 

The rest of the book will be concerned with this question . 420 

CHAPTER LXV 

VALUE IN THE PINAL STAGE OF THE C SERIES 

827. We shall find that the final stage of the G series is a state of 

great and (with one possible exception) unmixed good. This 
result will hold on any generally admitted view as to what 
characteristics determine goodness 421 

828. The consideration of virtue must be deferred till the other 

characteristics have been dealt with. In the final stage a 
being will not be virtuous unless all that he perceives is 
really good or useful. For he will acquiesce in all that he 
perceives, and he can be under no mistake about its value, and 
virtue consists in acquiescence in what seems to the agent to 
be good or useful 421 

829. In the final stage, if virtue were the only good, there could be 

no good. But there might be good, even if virtue were the 
only good, at stages where there is an erroneous belief that 
there are other goods beside virtue . . • . . 422 

830. In the final stage there may be ignorance but there will be no 

error. And the ignorance will not involve the presence of 
unsolved problems. The final stage will therefore be one of 
unmixed good as regards knowledge 423 

831 . And, both in extent and directness, knowledge in the final stage 

will greatly exceed our present knowledge .... 423 

832. No intrinsically evil emotions are possible in the final stage . 424 

833. And love will certainly be more intense, and almost certainly 

more extensive in its range, than it is at present . . 425 

834. There may indeed be love that is not returned ; but, if so, the 

non-reciprocation will be acquiesced in ... . 426 

835. And G will fail to regard B with love or afifection only if he 

perceives B neither directly nor indirectly, i.e., only if he is 
totally unaware of B's existence 427 

836. There is certainly pleasure in the final stage. But the fact that 

there is complete acquiescence does not exclude the possibility 
that there may also be pain 427 

837. There can be no physical pain in the final stage, for this is 

bound up with the illusion of matter and sensa . . . 428 

838. The only possible kind of pain in the final stage is the pain of 

sympathy for evil in the pre-final stages. Consideration of 
this is deferred to Chapter lxvii 428 
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839. With this reservation, the final state is one of unmixed and very 

great pleasure 

840. If amount and intensity of consciousness be a good it must be 

an unmixed good, since it has no correlative evil 

841. And consciousness will be far greater in extent, intensity, and 

clearness than it is here and now 

842. The same remarks apply to harmony, or harmonious self- 

development, so far as this is a genuine characteristic distinct 
from the rest. So it remains only to consider virtue . 

843. In the final stage we shall acquiesce in all that we perceive. Much 

of this will be very good, and much of it that is not good will 
not be evil and will be involved in the existence of what is 
good. All such acquiescence will be virtuous 

844. But we shall also perceive the sympathetic pain which exists 

in the final stage, and the evil which exists in the pre-final 
stages. We shall acquiesce in this ; and it might seem that this 
would prevent our virtue from being unmixed. This question 
is deferred till Chapter lxvii. But, at any rate, the final 
stage is one of very great and (with this one possible excep- 
tion) unmixed virtue 

846. There are certain determinate kinds of good {e.g., the pleasure 
of swimming, and the love of God) which can exist in pre- 
final stages, but cannot exist in the final stage . 

846. This only shows, what we knew already, that the final stage is 

not one of compleCe good. It does not show that it may not 
be one of far greater good than the present .... 

847. It might be suggested that some goods which cannot exist in the 

final stage are such that the lack of them is a positive evil. If 
so, the final stage could not be one of unmixed good. And, even 
if not, the final stage might be less good than some of the pre- 
final stages through lacking certain goods which they possess 

848. The suggestion often depends on two confusions : viz. (a) con- 

fusing the mere absence of a good with a positive evil, and 
(6) confusing the simple absence of a good with the combina- 
tion of its absence and a desire for its presence . 

849. Or, again, on confusing a determinable quality which makes a 

state good with a certain determinate form in which this 
quality is manifested at certain stages .... 
860. Love is, in some sense, uniquely and supremely good. But it 
is not the only good, nor a necessary condition of all other 
goods, nor the only good that is eternal, nor the only good 
that appears to be eternal. Nor is it ineommensurably 
better than every other (^ood 
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861. But it might be that love is capable of being so goixl that no 
possible goodness arising from any or all other sources of 
good could equal it 437 


852. This is quite compatible with our conclusion that no kind of 

good has a maximum. For the other kinds of good might 
have limits, though not maxima, whilst love might have no 
limit as well as no maximum 437 

853. It is doubtful whether there is a certain amount of love which 

is more good than any amount of pain would be bad. And 
hatred does not hold the supreme place among evils which 
love does among goods ....... 438 

CHAPTER LXVI 

VALUE IN THE PRE-FINAL STAGES OP THE C SERIES 

854. We can say very much less about the value of the pre-final 

stages than about that of the final stage .... 440 

855. The value of my present exi)erience (and therefore that of the 

pre-final stages of the universe) is partly good and partly 
evil 440 

856. Scarcely anyone has denied the existence of some good. But 

the existence of evil has often been denied, partly on general 
philosophical grounds, and partly because men want to be- 
lieve that good predomiiifites over evil .... 441 

857. An appearance of error or of pain would be really erroneous or 

painful ; and, even if it were not, would be a re.al evil . 442 

858. It is certain that knowledge, amount and intensity of con- 

sciousness, and pleasure exist. So, if any of these be good, 
some good exists 443 

859. A delusive appearance of virtue or of having a good emotion 

would not itself be good. So, if virtue and certain emotions 
were the only good things, it would be conceivable that 
nothing good exists. But there is no reason to distrust our 
perceptions to this extent 444 

860. If the final stage contains no evil but sympathetic pain, whilst 

it contains all the pre-final stages, how can the latter con- 
tain any evil but sympathetic pain ? 445 

861. The parts of a whole may have qualities which do not belong 

to the whole, and conversely 446 

862. It would he absurd to doubt that the value in some other selves 

is mixed, as it is in myself 446 

863. The aggregate value in the universe is a quantity which is de- 

pendent on other quantities in five staves . 
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864. Such a view would be rejected by many ; (a) as involving the 

possibility of a calculus of values. But there is no real ob- 
jection to the possibility of such a calculus . . . 447 

865. And (6) as implying Ethical Hedonism and Psychol<^cal 

Hedonism. But it does not imply Ethical Hedonism, and 
the latter does not imply Psychological Hedonism . . 449 

866. And (c) because it is held that the quantities in question would 

vary according to the order in which they were combined, 
and therefore could not be summed. But for each deter- 
minate order of combination of given quantities there will 
he a certain determinate sum ; so this objection is also in- 
valid 449 

CHAPTER LXVII. TOTAL VALUE IN THE UNIVERSE 

867. To determine the relative amounts of good aud evil in the 

total value of the universe we must first determine the rela- 
tive amounts in the final stage as compared with those in 
the pre-final stages 451 

868. When two states appear as being in time their values vary, 

eeeteris paribua, with the times which they appear to occupy ; 
and these are proportional to the stretches of the C series 
which the two states really occupy 451 

869. Hence any value of finite intensity which lasts for a finite time 

can be surpassed bya value of lessintensity which lasts longer 452 

870. This must be accepted even if moralists be right in finding it 

repugnant to their feelings. But probably they find it re- 
pugnant only because they find it difficult to imagine very 
long periods or to be affected by the prospect of a very re- 
mote future 453 

871. Any portion of the C series which is bounded at both ends by 

other portions, or is bounded at one end by nonentity and 
at the other by a portion of the C series, will have a finite 
value. This may be called Cage Z 453 

872. If the C series were bounded on both sides by nonentity 

(which it is not) its total value would be finite. This may 
be called Case Y 464 

873. If in at least one direction of the C series there were a term of 

it beyond every term (which is not the case) its total value 
would be infinite. This may be called Case X . . 454 

874. The actual position is that the C series is hounded by non- 

entity in the direction which appears as the earlier, and has 
no boundary in the direction which appears as the later. 

This may he called Case W 454 
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875. In Ca>e X the G series will appear to every term in itself as 

occupying infinite time ; in Case W the last term will appear 
to the other terms as endless in time, but will not appear to 
itself as in time at all. Again, in Case X the infinite value 
of the whole is due to the finite values of an infinite number 
of terms ; but, in Case iV, if anything has infinite value, it 
will be the last term only which has it ... . 

876. In Case X the series has no boundary towards the apparent 

future ; and it is made up of an infinite number of terms, 
each of which appears to be of finite direction and has a 
finite value. In Case \V the last term is unbounded towards 
the apparent future; but it is not made up of an infinite 
number of terms each of which has a finite value 

877. Does the infinity of value depend simply on the unboundedness, 

or on the infinite number of terms 1 The two hypotheses lead 
tothesameresultsin Cases Z, F,and X, but to different results 
in Case W 

878. If the first hypothesis be accepted the last term of the C series 

will be of infinite value. It is primA facie plausible. But we 
must be cautious here because it would lead to highly optimistic 
conclusions 

879. If the second hypothesis were true, the final stage, being simple 

and indivisi bic, would occupy a smaller proportion of the C 
scries than any stage which appears as a divisible duration. 
Hence its value would be less (and might be infinitely less) 
than that of a state which appeared as lasting for a second 

880. This residt is absurd, as we can see by considering examples . 

881. The final stage is nut iu the C series in the same fundamental 

way ill which all the pre-final stages are. Hence the fact 
that the value of each pre-final stage is determined by the 
amount of the series which it occupies does nut imply that 
the value of the final .stage is determined in the same way . 

882. The final stage is in the inclusion series in the same sense in 

which the pre-final stages are. But it occupies an unique 
position, since it is the only term which includes and is not 
included 

883. The value of the final term is infinite, in the sense that it is 

greater than any finite multiple of any finite value 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

THE INTRODUCTION OF THE EMPIRICAL 

294. The remainder of this work will have a different object 
from that of the four preceding books, which were contained in 
the first volume. So far we have endeavoured to determine the 
general nature of the existent by arguments which required no 
empirical data except two — the fact that something did exist, and 
the faict that the existent was differentiated. But now we have to 
enquire what consequences of theoretical or practical interest can 
be drawn from the general nature of the existent, with respect to 
various parts of the existent which are empirically known to us. 
This enquiry will fall into three divisions. 

295. In the first part, which will occupy the present Book, we 
shall have to consider various characteristics as to which our ex- 
perience gives us, at the least, aprimd facie suggestion that they 
are possessed either by all that exists, or by some existent things. 
And two questions will arise about these characteristics. Starting 
fi'om our conclusions as to the general nature of the existent, as 
reached in the earlier Books, we shall have to ask, firstly, which 
of these characteristics can really be possessed by what is existent, 
and which of them, in spite of the primd facie appearance to the 
contrary, cannot be possessed by anything existent. And we must 
ask, secondly, of those which are found to be possible character- 
istics of the existent, whether any of them can be known to be 
actual characteristics of it. 

296. The second part of the enquiry will be contained in 
Book VI. As a result of the first part we shall have reached the 
conclusion that some characteristics, both positive and negative, 
which appear to be possessed by the existent, are not really 
possessed by it. And this will be the case, not only with the 
characteristics which the existent is judged to possess, but also 
with the characteristics which it is perceived as possessing. 

I shall speak of the nature which the existent really has, as its 
nature “In Absolute Reality,” and of the nature which it appears 
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to us to have, as its nature "In Present Experience.” I shall not 
use either “present experience” or “appearance” in such a way 
as to exclude absolute reality. For example, while an apparent 
judgment is, as we shall see, something which appears to be a 
judgment, but is not a judgment, an apparent perception is some- 
thing which both appears to be a perception and is a perception. 
The former will be distinguished from the latter by calling it 
“mere appearance" or “only appearance.” 

We shall have to enquire how it can happen that the appear- 
ance should diverge from the reality. And we shall have to en- 
quire also whether there are any uniform relations which can be 
discovered between different variations of the appearance and 
different variations of the reality. (For example, we shall find 
reason in the next chapter to conclude that time is only an appear- 
ance. And we shall have to enquire whether the apparent relation 
of earlier and later has itself any uniform relation to any real 
relation between timeless realities. If this should be so, the 
variations of the appearance in question will give us knowledge 
about the relations of the reality of which it is the appearance, 
and it may itself be called a. phaenortienon bene fundatum^.) 

297. In the third place, there are various questions, which are 
or appear to be of practical interest to us, of w’hich it may be 
possible to learn something by means of the results gained in the 
earlier Books. These will be considered in Book VII. Of these 
questions, some are usually stated in terms of various character- 
istics which we shall have found reason to suppose were only 
apparently, and not really, possessed by the existent. With re- 
gard to these characteristics, we shall have to enquire what the 
realities are which correspond to the appearances in question, 
and we must then consider how the questions must be restated, 
so as to apply to the existent, and how such questions should be 
answered. 

298. In these three Books the argument will necessarily be less 
rigid than in the earlier enquiry. In our attempt to determine 
the general nature of the existent, we aimed at absolute demon- 
stration. Our results were either fallacious through some error in 
the argument, or they were certain. We had occasion, at various 

‘ Cp. Section 53. 
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points, to speak of probabilities, but this was only incidental. 
The assertion of those probabilities did not form steps in the main 
line of the argument, and did not affect the claim that the later 
stages had been absolutely demonstrated. 

In our present enquiry it will be different. In the first part of 
it, indeed, some questions can be answered with absolute demon- 
stration, but the answers will all be of a negative character. It 
will be possible to show that, having regard to the general nature 
of the existent as previously determined, certain characteristics, 
which we consider here for the first time, cannot be true of the 
existent, and it will be possible to show this in a way which, if 
not absolutely fallacious, can lead to nothing but a perfect 
certainty. 

But it will not be possible to show with perfect certainty that 
any of those characteristics which we consider here for the first 
time must be true of the existent. The only manner in which such 
a proof could be effected would be to show that the general nature 
of the existent, as determined in the earlier enquiry, was such 
that nothing which we know or can imagine could have the general 
nature without having the characteristic in question. And this 
does not give more than a probability. For it is possible that that 
general nature could be possessed by something which had not 
that characteristic, but some other, which we have never experi- 
enced, and cannot now imagine. For example, we have reached 
the conclusion that nothing which exists can have simple parts. 
We may be able to show that nothing which we know or can 
imagine can be ^vithout simple parts except spirit. But this will 
not give us an absolute demoustration that everything that exists 
is spiritual, or indeed that anything that exists is spiritual. For 
there maybe some characteristic, which we have never experienced 
or imagined, the possessor of which could be without simple parts 
although it was not spiritual. And it may be this characteristic 
which is found in part or all of the existent. 

In the same way, when we pass to the second and third parts 
of our enquiry, all that can be shown, at any rate in most cases, 
is that a certain solution is possible, and that we know and can 
imagine no other. But here again, our inability to know or imagine 
another solution might be due only to the limitations of our 
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experience. It is possible that some characteristic, which could 
only be known empirically, and which we have had no chance of 
knowing empirically, might he the key to an alternative possible 
solution, and that that solution might he the true one. In problems 
of this sort, therefore, our arguments may possibly attain a high 
degree of probability, but can never hope for certainty. 

299. In these three Books we shall, as was said above, be 
dealing in part with facts which are only known empirically. And 
all empirical knowledge is either perception or knowledge based 
on perception. I do not perceive that my table is square, for I 
do not perceive the table at all. Nor do I perceive that Caesar 
was killed in the Senate House, or that all cows chew the cud. 
But my knowledge of all three propositions is based on my per- 
ception — ■primd facie on my perception of sensa. 

We defined perception in Section 44. Perception is knowledge ; 
and it is distinguished from other knowledge by being knowledge 
by acquaintance, or awareness. It is distinguished, again, from 
other awareness by being awareness of substances, as opposed to 
that awareness of characteristics which tells us what a quality 
like yellow, or a rejation like superiority, is in itself, 

300. But, although perception is awareness of substances, we 
find that it always gives us knowledge about the characteristics 
of these substances. If it did not, we should have no knowledge 
about the characteristics of any particular substance, except 
the knowledge that it had those characteristics which we know 
d, priori to belong to all substances. For all other knowledge about 
the characteristics of any particular substance is empirical, and, 
as we have just said, no empirical knowledge can be based cm 
anything but perception. When I assert “this is a sensum of red,” 
or “I am angry,” it is clear that I am asserting a characteristic 
of a perceptum, and that the assertion can only be based on the 
perception. And when I assert that my table is square, or that 
Caesar was killed in the Senate House, or that all cows chew the 
cud, it is clear that to justify such assertions it is not sufficient 
to know certain sensa as substances. It is also necessary to know 
that those sensa have certain characteristics, which are such that 
their occurrence implies the truth of the propositions I am as- 
sertinsr. 
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301. A perception, however, cannot be knowledge litat a sub- 
stance has certain characteristics. For knowledge that anything 
is, or has, anything is a judgment, and not a perception. The 
best expression, I think, for the relation between the perception, 
the perceived substance, and the characteristics is to say that we 
perceive the substance as having the characteristics. The dis- 
tinction between knowing that a substance has a characteristic 
and knowing the substance as having a characteristic is one which 
cannot, as far as I can see, be made clearer in words; but it is 
evident by introspection to anyone who contemplates the dif- 
ference between his judgment “I am in pain," and the perception 
of himself on which that judgment is based. 

We may go hirther than this. Not only is a substance perceived 
as having characteristics, but it may be perceived as having 
characteristics having themselves characteristics. For we fre- 
quently make such judgments as "I am intensely sleepy," or 
“the shade of red in B resembles the shade of red in A more closely 
than it does the shade of red in 0.” And it would be admitted 
that those judgments are in some cases well-founded. Now such 
judgments as those are assertions about the characteristics of 
characteristics. Intensity is asserted as a characteristic of the 
sleepiness which is a characteristic of myself. And the relations 
between the shades of red are characteristics of the shades, which 
are characteristics of the sensa. It is only by perception that I 
know that I have the characteristic of sleepiness, and it is only by 
perception that I can know how intense the sleepiness is. Again, 
it is only by perception that 1 know the three shades of red, and 
it is only by perception that I can know that the shade in B re- 
sembles that in A more closely than that in C. 

302. It is commonly held that perception cannot be erroneous. 
By this is meant more than that, whenever there is a perception, 
there is a substance which is perceived. It is also meant that the 
substance perceived must really have any characteristic which it 
is perceived as having. In our subsequent judgments, based on 
the perceptions, there may be error. But in the perceptions 
themselves there can be none. 

We shall, however, be forced to conclude that this is mistaken, 
and that perception can be erroneous. For the results of our 
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enquiry in this Book into the nature of the existent will involve 
that the existent is other than it is perceived to he. Even if we 
provisionally admit the existence of judgments, we shall find that 
the differences between reality and appearance in respect of time, 
sensa, and the nature of spirit are such that they cannot be 
ascribed only to mistaken judgments about what is perceived, 
but involve errors of perception. And we shall also find reason to 
hold that there is really no cognition except perception, and that 
therefore all erroneous cognition, even if it appears as false judg- 
ments, is really erroneous perception. The difficulties involved in 
this will be discussed in Book VI. 

It was necessary to say so much at this point about per- 
ception, in order to render intelligible our use of the term in 
Chapters xxxiii to xxxvi. But further considerations as to the 
nature of perception will be more conveniently discussed in 
Chapter xxxvii. 



CHAPTER XXXril 

TIME 

303. It will be convenient to begin our enquiry by asking 
whether anything existent can possess the characteristic of being 
in time. I shall endeavour to prove that it cannot. 

It seems highly paradoxical to assert that time is unreal, and 
that all statements which involve its reality are erroneous. Such 
an assertion involves a departure from the natural position of 
mankind which is far greater than that involved in the assertion 
of the unreality of space or the unreality of matter. For in each 
man’s experience there is a part — his own states as known to him 
by introspection — which does not even appear to be spatial or 
material. But we have no experience which does not appear to 
be temporal. Even our judgments that time is unreal appear to 
be themselves in time. 

304. Yet in all ages and in all parts of the world the belief in 
the unreality of time has shown itself to be singularly persistent. 
In the philosophy and religion of the West — and still more, I 
suppose, in the philosophy and religion of the East — ^we find that 
the doctrine of the unreality of time continually recurs. Neither 
philosophy nor religion ever hold themselves apart from mysticism 
for any long period, and almost all mysticism denies the reality 
of time. In philosophy, time is treated as unreal by Spinoza, by 
Kant, and by Hegel. Among more modern thinkers, the same 
view is taken by Mr Bradley. Such a concurrence of opinion is 
highly sigpiificant, and is not the less significant because the 
doctrine takes such different forms, and is supported by such 
different arguments. 

I believe that nothing that exists can be temporal, and that 
therefore time is unreal. But I believe it for reasons which are 
not put forward by any of the philosophers I have just mentioned. 

305. Positions in time, as time appears to us primA fade, axe 
distinguished in two ways. Each position is Earlier than some 
and I^ter than some of the other positions. To constitute such 
a series there is required a transitive asymmetrical relation, and 
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a collection of terms such that, of any two of them, either the first 
is in this relation to the second, or the second is in this relation to 
the first. We may take here either the relation of "earlier than” 
or the relation of “ later than,” both of which, of course, are transi- 
tive and asymmetrical. If we take the first, then the terms have 
to be such that, of any two of them, either the first is earlier than 
the second, or the second is earlier than the first. 

In the second place, each position is either Past, Present, or 
Future. The distinctions of the former class are permanent, while 
those of the latter are not. If M is ever earlier than N, it is always 
earlier. But an event, which is now present, was future, and will 
be past. 

306. Since distinctions of the first class are permanent, it might 
be thought that they were more objective, and more essential to 
the nature of time, than those of the second class. I believe, 
however, that this would be a mistake, and that the distinction 
of past, present, and future is as essential to time as the distinction 
of earlier and later, while in a certain sense it may, as we shall 
see*, be regarded as more Jiindamental than the distinction of 
earlier and later. And it is because the distinctions of past, present, 
and future seem to me to be essential for time, that I regard time 
as unreal. 

For the sake of brevity I shall give the name of the A series 
to that series of positions which runs &om the far past through 
the near past to the present, and then from the present through 
the near future to the far future, or conversely. The series of 
positions which runs from earlier to later, or conversely, I shall 
call the B series. The contents of any position in time form an 
event. The varied simultaneous contents of a single position are, 
of course, a plurality of events. But, like any other substance, 
they form a group, and this group is a compound substance. And 
a compound substance consisting of simultaneous events may 
properly be spoken of as itself an event’. 

1 p. 30. 

’ It is very usual to contemplate time by the help of a metaphor of spatial 
movement. But spatial movement in which direction? The movement of time 
consists in the fact that later and later terms pass into the present, or — which is 
the same fact expressed in aaother way — that presentness passes to later and later 
terms. If we take it the first way, we are taking the B series as sliding along a 
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307. The first question which we must consider is whether it 
is essential to the reality of time that its events should form an 
A series as well as a £ series. It is clear, to begin with, that, in 
present experience, we never observe events in time except as 
forming both these series. We perceive events in time as being 
present, and those are the only events which we actually per- 
ceive. And all other events which, by memory or by inference, 
we believe to be real, we regard as present, past, or future. Thus 
the events of time as observed by us form an A series. 

308. It might be said, however, that this is merely subjective. 
It might be the case that the distinction of positions in time into 
past, present, and future, is only a constant illusion of our minds, 
and that the real nature of time contains only the distinctions 
of the JB aeries — the distinctions of earlier and later. In that case 
we should not perceive time as it really is, though we might be 
able to think of it as it really is. 

This is not a very common view, but it requires careful con- 
sideration. I believe it to be untenable, because, as I said above, 
it seems to me that the A series is essential to the nature of 
time, and that any difficulty in the way of regarding the A series 
as real is equally a difficulty in the way of regarding time as 
real. 

309. It would, I suppose, be universally admitted that time 
involves change. In ordinary language, indeed, we say that some- 
thing can remain unchanged through time. But there could be 
no time if nothing changed. And if anything changes, then all 
other things change with it. For its change must change some of 
their relations to it, and so their relational qualities. The fall of 

fixed A series. If we take it the second waj, we are taking the A series as sliding 
along a fixed B series. In the first case time presents itself as a movement from 
future to past. In the second case it presents itself as a movement from earlier to 
later. And this explains why we say that events come out of the future, while we 
say that we ourselves move towards the future. For each man identifies himself 
especially with his present state, as against his future or his past, since it is the 
only one which he is directly perceiving. And this leads him to say that he is 
moving with the present towards later events. And as those events are now future, 
he says that he is moving towards the future. 

Thus the question as to the movement of time is ambiguous. But if we ask what 
is the movement of either series, the question is not ambiguous. The movement 
of the A series along the B series is from earlier to later. The movement of the 
B series along the A series is from future to past. 
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a sand-castle on the English coast changes the nature of the 
Great Pyramid. 

If, then, a B series without an A series can constitute time, 
change must be possible without an A series. Let us suppose that 
the distinctions of past, present, and future do not apply to reality. 
In that case, can change apply to reality? 

310. What, on this supposition, could it be that changes? Can 
we say that, in a time which formed a B series but not an A 
series, the change consisted in the fact that the event ceased to 
be an event, while another event began to be an event ? If this 
were the case, we should certainly have got a change. 

But this is impossible. If N is ever earlier than 0 and later 
than M, it will always be, and has always been, earlier than 0 
and later than Jlf, since the relations of earlier and later are 
permanent. N will thus always be in a B series. And as, by our 
present hypothesis, a B series by itself constitutes time, N will 
always have a position in a time-series, and always has had one. 
That is, it always has been an event, and always will be one, and 
cannot begin or cease to be an event. 

Or shall we say that one event M merges itself into another 
event N, while still preserving a certain identity by means of an 
unchanged element, so that it can be said, not merely that M has 
ceased and JV begun, but that it is M which has become Nl Still 
the same diflSculty recurs. M and N may have a common element, 
but they are not the same event, or there would be no change. 
If, therefore, M changed into iVat a certain moment, then at that 
moment, M would have ceased to be M, and N would have begun 
to be N. This involves that, at that moment, M would have 
ceased to be an event, and N would have begun to be an event. 
And we saw, in the last paragraph, that, on our present hypothesis, 
this is impossible. 

Nor can such change be looked for in the different moments of 
absolute time, even if such moments should exist. For the same 
argument will apply here. Each such moment will have its own 
place in the B series, since each would be earlier or later than 
each of the others. And, as the B series depends on permanent 
relations, no moment could ever cease to be, nor could it become 
another moment. 
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311. Change, then, cannot arise from an event ceasing to be 
an event, nor from one event changing into another. In what 
other way can it arise ? If the characteristics of an event change, 
then there is certainly change. But what characteristics of an 
event can change ? It seems to me that there is only one class of 
such characteristics. And that class consists of the determinations 
of the event in question by the terms of the A series. 

Take any event — the death of Queen Anne, for example — and 
consider what changes can take place in its characteristics. That 
it is a death, that it is the death of Anne Stuart, that it has such 
causes, that it has such effects — every characteristic of this sort 
never changes. “Before the stars saw one another plain,” the 
event in question was the death of a Queen. At the last moment 
of time — if time has a last moment — it will still be the death of 
a Queen. And in every respect but one, it is equally devoid of 
change. But in one respect it does change. It was once an event 
in the far future. It became every moment an event in the nearer 
future. At last it was present. Then it became past, and will 
always remain past, though every moment it becomes further 
and further past*. 

Such characteristics as these are the only characteristics which 
can change. And, therefore, if there is any change, it must be 
looked for in the A series, and in the A series alone. If there is no 
real A series, there is no real change. The B series, therefore, is not 
by itself sufficient to constitute time, since time involves change. 

312. The B series, however, cannot exist except as temporal, 
since earlier and later, which are the relations which connect its 
terms, are clearly time-relations. So it follows that there can be 
no B series when there is no A series, since without an A series 
there is no time. 

313. We must now consider three objections which have been 
made to this position. The first is involved in the view of time 
which has been taken by Mr Bussell, according to which past, 

> The past, therefore, is always changing, if the A series is real at all, since at 
each moment a past event is further in the past than it was before. This result 
follows from the reality of the A series, and is independent of the truth of our 
view that all change depends exclusively on the A series. It is worth while to 
notice this, since most people combine the view that the A series is real with the 
view that the past cannot change — a combination which is inconsistent. 
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present, and future do not belong to time per se, but only in 
relation to a knowing subject. An assertion that AT is present 
means that it is simultaneous with that assertion, an assertion 
that it is past or future means that it is earlier or later than that 
assertion. Thus it is only past, present, or future, in relation to 
some assertion. If there were no consciousness, there would be 
events which were earlier and later than others, but nothing 
would be in any sense past, present, or future. And if there were 
events earlier than any consciousness, those events would never 
be future or present, though they could be past. 

If N were ever present, past, or future in relation to some 
assertion V, it would always be so, since whatever is ever 
simultaneous to, earlier than, or later than, V, will always be so. 
What, then, is change ? We find Mr Bussell’s views on this subject 
in his Principles of Mathematics, Section 442. “ Change is the 
difierenee, in respect of truth or falsehood, between a proposition 
concerning an entity and the time T, and a proposition concerning 
the same entity and the time 2”, provided that these propositions 
differ only by the fact that T occurs in the one where T occurs 
in the other." That is to say, there is change, on Mr Russell’s 
view, if the proposition “at the time Tray poker is hot’’ is true, 
and the proposition “at the time T my poker is hot’’ is false. 

314. I am unable to agree with Mr Russell. I should, indeed, 
admit that, when two such propositions were respectively true 
and false, there would be change. But then I maintain that there 
can be no time without an A series. If, with Mr Russell, we reject 
the A series, it seems to me that change goes with it, and that 
therefore time, for which change is essential, goes too. In other 
words, if the A series is rejected, no proposition of the type “at 
the time T my poker is hot ’’ can ever be true, because there 
would be no time. 

315. It will be noticed that Mr Russell looks for change, not 
in the events in the time-series, but in the entity to which those 
events happen, or of which they are states. If iny poker, for 
example, is hot on a particular Monday, and never before or since, 
the event of the poker being hot does not change. But the poker 
changes, because there is a time when this event is happening 
to it, and a time when it is not happening to it. 
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But this makes no change in the qualities of the poker. It is 
always a quality of that poker that it is one which is hot on that 
particular Monday. And it is always a quality of that poker that 
it is one which is not hot at any other time. Both these qualities 
are true of it at any time — the time when it is hot and the time 
when it is cold. And therefore it seems to be erroneous to say 
that there is any change in the poker. The fact that it is hot 
at one point in a series and cold at other points cannot give 
change, if neither of these facts change — and neither of them 
does. Nor does any other fact about the poker change, unless 
its presentness, pastness, or futurity change. 

316. Let us consider the case of another sort of series. The 
meridian of Greenwich passes through a series of degrees of 
latitude. And we can find two points in this series, 8 and S', 
such that the proposition “at 8 the meridian of Greenwich is 
within the United Kingdom” is true, while the proposition “at 
S' the meridian of Greenwich is within the United Kingdom” 
is false. But no one would say that this gave ns change. Why 
should we say so in the case of the other series? 

Of course there is a satisfactory answer to this question if we 
are correct in speaking of the other series as a time-series. For 
where there is time, there is change. But then the whole question 
is whether it is a time-series. My contention is that if we remove 
the A series from the primd fade nature of time, we are left 
with a series which is not temporal, and which allows change no 
more than the series of latitudes does. 

317. If, as I have maintained, there can be no change unless 
facts change, then there can be no change without an A series. 
For, as we saw with the death of Queen Anne, and also in the 
case of the poker, no fact about anything can change, unless it 
is a fact about its place in the A series. Whatever othet.qualities 
it has, it has always. But that which is future will not always 
be future, and that which was past was not always past. 

It follows from what we have said that there can be no change 
unless some propositions are sometimes true and sometimes false. 
This is the case of propositions which deal with the place of any- 
thing in the A series — “the battle of Waterloo is in the past,” “it 
is now raining.” But it is not the case with any other propositions. 
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318. Mr Russell holds that such propositions are ambiguous, 
and that to make them definite we must substitute propositions 
which are always true or always false — “the battle of Waterloo 
is earlier than this judgment,” “the fall of rain is simultaneous 
with this judgment.” If he is right, all judgments are either 
always true, or always false. Then, I maintain, no facts change. 
And then, I maintain, there is no change at all. 

I hold, as Mr Russell does, that there is no A series. (My 
reasons for this will be given below, pp. 18-23.) And, as I shall 
explain on p. 31, 1 regard the reality lying behind the appearance 
of the A series in a maimer not completely unlike that which 
Mr Russell has adopted. The difference between us is that he 
thinks that, when the A series is rejected, change, time, and the 
B series can still be kept, while 1 maintain that its rejection 
involves the rejection of change, and, consequently, of time, and 
of the B series. 

319. The second objection rests on the possibility of non- 
existent time-series — such, for example, as the adventures of 
Don Quixote. This series, it is said, does not form part of the 
A series. I cannot at this moment judge it to be either past, 
present, or future. Indeed, I know that it is none of the three. 
Yet, it is said, it is certainly a B series. The adventure of the 
galley-slaves, for example, is later than the adventure of the 
windmills. And a B aeries involves time. The conclusion drawn 
is that an A series is not essential to time. 

320. I should reply to this objection as follows. Time only 
belongs to the existent. If any reality is in time, that involves 
that the reality in question exists. This, I think, would be uni- 
versally admitted. It may be questioned whether all of what exists 
is in time, or even whether anything really existent is in time, but 
it would not be denied that, if anything is in time, it must exist. 

Now what is existent in the adventures of Don Quixote? 
Nothing. For the story is imaginary. The states of Cervantes’ 
mind when he invented the story, the states of my mind when 
I think of the story — ^these exist. But then these form part of 
an A series. Cervantes’ invention of the story is in the past. 
My thought of the story is in the past, the present, and — I 
trust — thp fntiiro 
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321. But the adventures of Don Quixote may be believed 
by a child to be historical. And in reading them 1 may, by an 
effort of my imagination, contemplate them as if they really 
happened. In this case, the adventures are believed to be existent, 
or are contemplated as existent. But then they are believed to 
be in the A series, or are contemplated as being in the A series. 
The child who believes them to be historical will believe that 
they happened in the past. If 1 contemplate them as existent, 1 
shall contemplate them as happening in the past. In the same 
way, if I believed the events described in Jefferies’ AJier London 
to exist, or contemplated them as existent, I should believe them 
to exist in the future, or contemplate them as existing in the 
future. Whether we place the object of our belief or of our 
contemplation in the present, the past, or the future, will depend 
upon the characteristics of that object. But somewhere in the 
A series it will be placed. 

Thus the answer to the objection is that, just as far as a 
thing is in time, it is in the A series. If it is really in time, it is 
really in the A series. If it is believed to be in time, it is believed 
to be in the A series. If it is contemplated as being in time, it 
is contemplated as being in the A series. 

322. The third objection is based on the possibility that, if 
time were real at all, there might be in reality several real and 
independent time-series. The objection, if I understand it rightly, 
is that every time-series would be real, while the distinctions of 
past, present, and future would only have a meaning within 
each series, and would not, therefore, be taken as absolutely real. 
There would be, for example, many presents. Now, of course, 
many points of time can be present. In each time-series many 
points are present, but they must be present successively. And 
the presents of the different time-series would not be successive, 
since they are not in the same time*. And different presents, 
it would be said, cannot be real unless they are successive. So 
the different time-series, which are real, must be able to exist 
independently of the distinction between past, present, and 
future. 

' Neither would they be simultaneous, since that equally involves being in the 
same time. They would stand in no time-relation to one another. 
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323. I cannot, however, regard this objection as valid. No 
doubt in such a case, no present would be the present — it would 
only be the present of a certain aspect of the universe. But then 
no time would be the time — ^it would only be the time of a 
certain aspect of the universe. It would be a real time-series, 
but I do not see that the present would be less real than the time. 

I am not, of course, maintaining that there is no difiSculty in 
the existence of several distinct A series. In the second part of 
this chapter I shall endeavour to show that the existence of any 
A series is impossible. What I assert here is that, if there could 
be an A series at all, and if there were any reason to suppose 
that there were several distinct B series, there would be no 
additional difficulty in supposing that there should be a distinct 
A series for each B series. 

324. We conclude, then, that the distinctions of past, present, 
and future are essential to time, and that, if the distinctions are 
never true of reality, then no reality is in time. This view, 
whether true or false, has nothing surprising in it. It was pointed 
out above that we always perceive time as having these dis- 
tinctions. And it has generally been held that their connection 
with time is a real characteristic of time, and not an illusion due 
to the way in which we perceive it. Most philosophers, whether 
they did or did not believe time to be true of reality, have 
regarded the distinctions of the A series as essential to time. 

When the opposite view has been maintained it has generally 
been, I believe, because it was held (rightly, as I shall try to 
show) that the distinctions of past, present, and future cannot 
be true of reality, and that consequently, if the reality of time is 
to be saved, the distinction in question must be shown to be 
unessential to time. The presumption, it was held, was for the 
reality of time, and this would give us a reason for rejecting the 
A series as unessential to time. But, of course, this could only 
give a presumption. If the analysis of the nature of time has 
shown that, by removing the A series, time is destroyed, this 
line of argument is no longer open. 

325. I now pass to the second part of my task. Having, as it 
seems to me, succeeded in proving that there can be no time 
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without an A series, it remains to prove that an A series cannot 
exist, and that therefore time cannot exist. This would involve 
that time is not real at all, since it is admitted that the only 
way in which time can be real is by existing. 

326. Past, present, and future are characteristics which we 
ascribe to events, and also to moments of time, if these are 
taken as separate realities. What do we mean by past, present, 
and future? In the first place, are they relations or qualities? It 
seems quite clear to me that they are not qualities but relations, 
though, of course, like other relations, they will generate rela- 
tional qualities in each of their terms '. But even if this view 
should be wrong, and they should in reality be qualities and not 
relations, it will not affect the result which we shall reach. For 
the reasons for rejecting the reality of past, present, and future, 
which we are about to consider, would apply to qualities as much 
as to relations. 

327. If, then, anything is to be rightly called past, present, 
or future, it must be because it is in relation to something else. 
And this something else to which it is in relation must be some- 
thing outside the time-series. For the relations of the A series 
are changing relations, and no relations which are exclusively 
between members of the time-series can ever change. Two events 
are exactly in the same places in the time-series, relatively to 
one another, a million years before they take place, while each 
of them is taking place, and when they are a million years in the 
past. The same is true of the relation of moments to one another, 
if moments are taken as separate realities. And the same would 
be true of the relations of events to moments. The changing 
relation must be to something which is not in the time-series. 

Past, present, and future, then, are relations in which events 
stand to something outside the time-series. Are these relations 
simple, or can they be defined? I think that they are clearly 

> It is true, no doubt, that m; anticipation of an experience M, the experience 
itself, and the memory of the experience, are three states which have different 
original qualities. But it is not the future il/, the present M, and the past M, 
which have these three different qualities. The qualities are possessed by three 
different events — the anticipation of M, M itself, and the memory of M — each of 
which in its turn is future, present, and past. Thus this gives no support to the 
view that the changes of the A series are changes of original qualities. 
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simple and indefinable. But, on the other hand, 1 do not think 
that they are isolated and independent. It does not seem that 
we can know, for example, the meaning of pastness, if we do not 
know the meaning of presentness or of futurity. 

328. We must begin with the A series, rather than with past, 
present, and future, as separate terms. And we must say that a 
series is an A series when each of its terms has, to an entity X 
outside the series, one, and only one, of three indefinable relations, 
pastness, presentness, and futurity, which are such that all the 
terms which have the relation of presentness to X fall between 
all the terms which have the relation of pastness to X, on the 
one hand, and all the terms which have the relation of futurity 
to X, on the other hand. 

We have come to the conclusion that an A series depends on 
relations to a term outside the A series. This term, then, could 
not itself be in time, and yet must be such that different relations 
to it determine the other terms of those relations, as being past, 
present, or future. To find such a term would not be easy, and 
yet such a term must be found, if the A series is to be real. But 
there is a more positive difficulty in the way of the reality of the 
A series. 

329. Past, present, and future are incompatible determinations. 
Every event must be one or the other, but no event can be more 
than one. If I say that any event is past, that implies that it 
is neither present nor future, and so with the others. And this 
exclusiveness is essential to change, and therefore to time. For 
the only change we can get is from future to present, and from 
present to past. 

The characteristics, therefore, are incompatible. But every 
event has them alP. If M is past, it has been present and future. 
If it is future, it will be present and past. If it is present, it has 
been future and will be past. Thus all the three characteristics 
belong to each event. How is this consistent with their being 
incompatible? 

' If the time-senes has a first term, that term will never be future, and if it 
has a last term, that term will never be past. But the first term, in that case, 
will be present and past, and the last term will be future and present. And the 
possession of two incompatihle characteristics raises the same difficulty as the 
possession of three. Cp. p. 26. 
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330. It may seem that this can easily be explained. Indeed, 
it has been impossible to state the difficulty without almost 
giving the explanation, since our language has verb-forms for 
the past, present, and future, but no form that is common to all 
three. It is never true, the answer will run, that M is present, 
past, and future. It is present, will he past, and has been future. 
Or it is past, and has been future and present, or again is future, 
and will be present and past. The characteristics are only incom- 
patible when they are simultaneous, and there is no contradiction 
to this in the fact that each term has all of them successively. 

331. But what is meant by “has been” and “will be”? .^d 
what is meant b}' “is,” when, as here, it is used with a temporal 
meaning, and not simply for predication? When we say that X 
has been Y, we are asserting .Y to be F at a moment of past time. 
When we say that X will be F, we are asserting X to be F at 
a moment of future time. When we say that X is F (in the tem- 
poral sense of “ is ”), we are asserting X to be F at a moment of 
present time. 

Thus our first statement about M — that it is present, will be 
past, and has been future — means that ilf is present at a moment 
of present time, past at some moment of future time, and future 
at some moment of past time. But every moment, like every 
event, is both past, present, and future. And so a similar diffi- 
culty arises. If M is present, there is no moment of past time at 
which it is past. But the moments of future time, in which it is 
past, are equally moments of past time, in which it cannot be 
past. Again, that M is future and will be present and past means 
that ilf is future at a moment of present time, and present and 
past at different moments of future time. In that case it cannot be 
present or past at any moments of past time. But all the moments 
of future time, in which M will be present or past, are equally 
moments of past time. 

332. And thus again we get a contradiction, since the moments 
at which M has any one of the three determinations of the A 
series are also moments at which it cannot have that determina- 
tion. If we try to avoid this by saying of these moments what 
had been previously said of M itself — that some moment, for 
example, is future, and will be present and past — then “is” and 
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“will be” have the same meaning as before. Our statement, then, 
means that the moment in question is future at a present moment, 
and will be present and past at different moments of future time. 
This, of course, is the same difficulty over again. And so on in- 
finitely. 

Such an infinity is vicious. The attribution of the characteristics 
past, present, and future to the terms of any series leads to a 
contradiction, unless it is specified that they have them succes- 
sively. This means, as we have seen, that they have them in 
relation to terms specified as past, present, and future. These 
again, to avoid a like contradiction, must in turn be specified as 
past, present, and future. And, since this continues infinitely, 
the first set of terms never escapes from contradiction at all*. 

The contradiction, it will be seen, would arise in the same 
way supposing that pastness, presentness, and futurity were 
original qualities, and not, as we have decided that they are, 
relations. For it would still be the case that they were charac- 
teristics which were incompatible with one another, and that 
whichever had one of them would also have the other. And it is 
from this that the contradiction arises. 

333. The reality of the A series, then, leads to a contradiction, 
and must be rejected. And, since we have seen that change and 
time require the A series, the reality of change and time must 
be rejected. And so must the reality of the £ series, since that 
requires time. Nothing is really present, past, or future. Nothing 
is really earlier or later than anything else or temporally simul- 
taneous with it. Nothing really changes. And nothing is really 
in time. Whenever we perceive anything in time — which is the 
only way in which, in our present experience, we do perceive 
things — we are perceiving it more or less as it really is not“. The 


^ It may be worth while to point out that the vicious infinite has not arisen 
from the impossibility of defining past, present, and future, without using the 
terms in their own definitions. On the contrary, we have admitted these terms to 
be indefinable. It arises from the fact that the nature of the terms involves a 
contradiction, and that the attempt to remove the contradiction involves the 
employment of the terms, and the generation of a similar contradiction. 

2 Even on the hypothesis that judgments are real it would be necessary to 
regard ourselves as perceiving things in time, and so perceiving them erroneously. 
(Gp. Chap. xLiv, p. 196.) And we shall see later that all cognition is perception, 
and that, therefore, all error is erroneous perception. 
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problems connected with this illusory perception will he con- 
sidered in Book VI. 

334. Dr Broad, in his admirable hook Scientific Thought, has 
put forward a theory of time which he maintains would remove 
the difficulties which have led me to treat time as unreal'. It is 
difficult to do justice to so elaborate and careful a theory by means 
of extracts. I think, however, that the following passages will give 
a fair idea of Dr Broad’s position. His theory, he tells us, “accepts 
the reality of the present and the past, hut holds that the future 
is simply nothing at all. Nothing has happened to the present by 
becoming past except that fresh slices of existence have been 
added to the total history of the world. The past is thus as real 
as the present. On the other hand, the essence of a present event 
is, not that it precedes future events, hut that there is quite 
literally nothing to which it has the relation of precedence. The 
sum total of existence is always increasing, and it is this which 
gives the time-series a sense as well as an order. A moment t is 
later than a moment t if the sum total of existence at t includes 
the sum total of existence at S' together with something more.”’ 

335. Again, he says that “judgments which profess to he about 
the future do not refer to any fact, whether positive or negative, 
at the time when they are made. They are therefore at that time 
neither true nor false. They will become true or false when there 
is a fact for them to refer to; and after this they will remain true 
or false, as the case may he, for ever and ever. If you choose to 
define the 'hotA. judgment in such a way that nothing is to be 
called a judgment unless it be either true or false, you must not, 
of course, count judgments that profess to be about the future as 
judgments. If you accept the latter, you must say that the Law 
of Excluded Middle does not apply to all judgments. If you reject 
them, you may say that the Law of Excluded Middle applies to 
all genuine judgments; but you must add that judgments which 
profess to be about the future are not genuine judgments when 
they are made, but merely enjoy a courtesy title by anticipation, 
like the elder sons of the higher nobility during the lifetime 


‘ Op. at. p. 79. I have published 1117 views on time, pretty nearly in theix 
present shape, in Mind for 1908. 

< Op. eit. p. 66 . 
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of their fathers.”* “I do not think that the laws of logic have any- 
thing to say against this kind of change; and, if they have, so 
much the worse for the laws of logic, for it is certainly a fe,ct.”“ 

336. My first objection to Dr Broad’s theory is that, as he says, 
it would involve that "it will rain to-morrow” is neither true nor 
false, and that “England will be a republic in 1920,” was not 
false in 1919. It seems to me quite certain that “it will rain to- 
morrow” is either true or false, and that “England will be a re- 
public in 1920,” was false in 1919. Even if Dr Broad’s theory 
did enable him to meet my objections to the reality of time 
(which I shall try to show later on is not the case) I should still 
think that my theory should be accepted in preference to his. 
The view that time is unreal is, no doubt, very different from 
the primd facie view of reality. And it involves that perception 
can be erroneous. But the primd facie view of reality need not 
be true, and erroneous perception, as we shall see in Chapter XLiv, 
is not impossible. And, I submit, it is quite impossible that “it will 
rain to-morrow” is neither true nor false. 

337. In the second place it is to be noted that Dr Broad’s 
theory must be false if the past ever intrinsically determines the 
future. If X intrinsically determines a subsequent F, then (at 
any rate as soon as X is present or past, and therefore, on 
Dr Broad’s theory, real) it will be true that, since there is an 
X, there must be a subsequent F. Then it is true that there is 
a subsequent F. And if that F is not itself present or past, then 
it is true that there will be a future F, and so something is true 
about the future. 

338. Now it is possible to hold that the past never does in- 
trinsically determine the future? It seems to me that there is 
just as much reason to believe that the past determines the 
future as there is to believe that the earlier past determines the 
later past or the present. 

We cannot, indeed, usually get a positive statement as simple 
as “ the occurrence of X intrinsically determines the occurrence 
of a subsequent F.” But the intrinsic determination of the events 
can often be summed up in a statement of only moderate 
complexity. If the moon was visible in a certain direction last 


* Op, eit. p. 73. 
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midnight, this intrinsically determines that, either it will be 
visible in a rather different direction next midnight, or the night 
will be cloudy, or the universe will have come to an end, or the 
relative motions of the earth and moon will have changed. Thus 
it is true that in the future one of four things will happen. And 
thus a proposition about the future is true. 

And there are other intrinsic determinations which can be 
summed up in very simple negative statements. If Smith has 
already died childless, this intrinsically determines that no 
future event will be a marriage of one of Smith’s grandchildren. 

339. It seems, then, impossible to deny that the truth of some 
propositions about the future is implied in the truth of some 
propositions about the past, and that, therefore, some proposi- 
tions about the future are true. And we may go further. If no 
propositions about the past implied propositions about the future, 
then no propositions about the past could imply propositions 
about the later past or the present. 

If the proposition “the occurrence of X implies the occurrence 
of Y" is ever true, it is always true, while X is real, and, there- 
fore, even according to Dr Broad’s view of reality, it is always 
true Avhile X is present and past. For it is dependent on the 
nature of X and the laws of implication. The latter are not 
changeable, and when an event has once happened, its nature 
remains unchangeable. Thus, if it were not true, in 1921, that 
the occurrence of any event in 1920 involved the occurrence of 
any event in 1922, then it could not be true in 1923, when both 
1920 and 1922 are in the past. And this would apply to any two 
periods in time, as much as to 1920 and 1922. 

340. There are, then, only two alternatives. Either proposi- 
tions about the future are true, and Dr Broad’s theory is wrong. 
Or else no proposition about any one period of time implies the 
truth of a proposition about any other period of time. From 
this it follows that no event at any point of time intrinsically 
determines any event at any other point of time, and that there 
is no causal determination except what is strictly simultaneous. 

It is clear, from the rest of his book, that Dr Broad does not 
accept this last alternative, and it is difficult to conceive that 
anyone would do so, unless he were so complete a sceptic that he 
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could have no theory as to the nature of time, or of anything 
else. For a person who accepted this alternative would not merely 
deny that complete causal determination could be proved, he 
would not merely deny that any causal determination could he 
proved, but he would assert that all causal determination, between 
non-simultaneous events, was proved to be impossible. But if this 
is not accepted, then some propositions about the future must be 
true^ 

341. In the third place, even if the two objections already 
considered should be disregarded, time would still, on Dr Broad’s 
theory, involve the contradiction described above (p. 20). For 
although, if Dr Broad were right, no moment would have the 
three incompatible characteristics of past, present, and future, 
yet each of them (except the last moment of time, if there should 
he a last moment) would have the two incompatible characteristics 
of past and present. And this would be sufficient to produce the 
contradiction. 

The words past and present clearly indicate different charac- 
teristics. And no one, I think, would suggest that they are simply 
compatible, in the way that the characteristics red and sweet are. 
If one man should say “strawberries are red,” and another should 
reply “that is false, for they are sweet,” the second man would 
be talking absolute nonsense. But if the first should say “you 
are eating my strawberries,” and the second should reply “that 
is false, for I have already eaten them,” the remark is admittedly 
not absolute nonsense, though its precise relation to the truth 
would depend on the truth about the reality of matter and time. 

The terms can only be made compatible by a qualification. The 
proper statement of that qualification seems to me to be, as I 
have said (p. 21), that, when we say that M is present, we mean 

1 It might seem that the truth of propositions about the future would be as 
fatal to my theory as to Dr Broad’s, since I am denying the reality of time. But, 
as will be explained later, although there is no time-seiieB, there is a non-temporal 
series which is misperceived as a time-series. An assertion at one point of this 
series may be true of a fact at some other point in this series, which appears as 
a future point. And thus statements about the future might have phenomenal 
validity — they might have a one-to-one correspondence with true statements, and 
they might themselves be as true as any statements about the past could be. But 
Dr Broad’s theory requires that they should have no truth whatever, while some 
statements about the past and present should be absolutely true. 
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that it is present at a moment of present time, and will be past 
at some moment of future time, and that, when we say that M 
is past we mean that it has been present at some moment of past 
time, and is past at a moment of present time. Dr Broad will, no 
doubt, claim to cut out “will be past at some moment of future 
time.” But even then it would be true that, when we say M is 
past, we mean that it has been present at some moment of past 
time, and is past at a moment of present time, and that, when 
we say M is present, we mean that it is present at a moment of 
present time. As much as this Dr Broad can say, and as much as 
this he must say, if he admits that each event (except a possible 
last event) is both present and past. 

Thus we distinguish the presentness and pastness of events by 
reference to past and present moments. But every moment which 
is past is also present. And if we attempt to remove this difficulty 
by saying that it is past and Aos been present, then we get an 
infinite vicious series, as pointed out on p. 22. 

For these three reasons it seems to me that Dr Broad’s theory 
of time is untenable, and that the reality of time must still be 
rejected. 

342. It is sometimes maintained that we are so immediately 
certain of the reality of time, that the certainty exceeds any 
certainty which can possibly be produced by arguments to the 
contrary, and that such arguments, therefore, should be rejected 
as false, even if we can find no flaw in them. 

343. It does not seem to me that there is any immediate 
certainty of the reality of time. It is true, no doubt, that we 
perceive things as in time, and that therefore the unreality of 
time involves the occurrence of erroneous perception. But, as I 
have said, I hope to prove later that there is no impossibility in 
erroneous perception. It may be worth while, however, to point 
out that any theory which treated time as objectively real could 
only do so by treating time, as we observe it, as being either un- 
real or merely subjective. It would thus have no more claim to 
support from our perceptions than the theories which deny the 
reality of time*. 

* By objectively real time, I mean a common time in which all existent things 
exist, so that they stand in temporal relations to each other. By subjectively real 
time, I mean one in which only the different states of a single self exist, so that 
it does not connect any self with anything outside it. 
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344 . I perceive as present at one time whatever falls within 
the limits of one specious present. Whatever falls earlier or later 
than this, I do not perceive at all, though I judge it to be past 
or future. The time-series then, of which any part is perceived 
by me, is a time-series in which the future and the past are 
separated by a present which is a specious present. 

Whatever is simultaneous with anything present, is itself 
present. If, therefore, the objective time-series, in which events 
really are, is the series which I immediately perceive, whatever 
is simultaneous with my specious present is present. But the 
specious present varies in length according to circumstances. And 
it is not impossible that there should be another conscious being 
existing besides myself, and that his specious present and mine 
may at the same time be of different lengths. Now the event M 
may be simultaneous both with X's perception Q, and with P’s 
perception R. At a certain moment Q may have ceased to be a 
part of X’s specious present. M, therefore, will at that moment 
be past. But at the same moment R may still be a part of I^s 
specious present. And, therefore, M will be present at some 
moment at which it is past. 

This is impossible. If, indeed, the A series was something 
purely subjective, there would be no difiBculty. We could say that 
M was past for X and present for F, just as we could say that it 
was pleasant for X and painful for Y. But we are now considering 
the hypothesis that time is objective. And, since the A series is 
essential to time, this involves that the A series is subjective. 
And, if so, then at any moment M must be present, past, or future. 
It cannot be both present and past. 

The present, therefore, through which events are really to pass, 
cannot be determined as being simultaneous with a specious 
present. If it has a duration, it must be a duration which is inde- 
pendently fixed. And it cannot be independently fixed so as to 
be identical with the duration of all specious presents, since all 
specious presents have not the same duration. And thus an event 
may be past or future when I am perceiving it as present, and 
may be present when I am remembering it as past or anticipa- 
ting it as future. The duration of the objective present may be 
the thousandth part of a second. Or it may be a century, and the 
coronations of George IV and of Edward VII may form part of 
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the same present. What reasons can we find in the immediate 
certainties of our experience to believe in the existence of such 
a present, which we certainly do not observe to be a present, and 
which has no relation to what we do observe as a present? 

345. If we take refuge from these difficulties in the view, 
which has sometimes been held, that the present in the A series 
is not a finite duration, but a single point, separating future 
from past, we shall find other difficulties as serious. For then 
the objective time, in which events are, would be something 
entirely different from the time in which we experience them as 
being. The time in which we experience them has a present of 
varying finite duration, and is therefore divided into three 
durations — the past, the present, and the future. The objective 
time has only two durations, separated by a present which has 
nothing hut the name in common with the present of experience, 
since it is not a duration but a point. What is there in our per- 
ception which gives us the least reason to believe in such a time 
as this? 

346. And thus the denial of the reality of time turns out not 
to be so very paradoxical. It was called paradoxical because it 
required us to treat our experience of time as illusory. But now 
we see that our experience of time — centring as it does about 
the specious present — would be no less illusory if there were 
a real time in which the realities we experience existed. The 
specious present of our observations cannot correspond to the 
present of the events observed. And consequently the past and 
future of our observations could not correspond to the past and 
future of the events observed. On either hypothesis — whether 
we take time as real or as unreal — everything is observed as in 
a specious present, but nothing, not even the observations them- 
selves, can ever really be in a specious present. For if time is 
unreal, nothing can be in any present at all, and, if time is real, 
the present in which things are will not be a specious present. 
I do not see, therefore, that we treat experience as much more 
illusory when we say that nothing is ever present at all, than 
when we say that everything passes through some present 
which is entirely different from the only present we experience. 

347. It must further be noted that the results at which we 
have arrived do not give us any reason to suppose that all the 
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elemeuts in our experience of time are illusory. We have come to 
the conclusion that there is no real A series, and that therefore 
there is no real B series, and no real time-series. But it does not 
follow that when we have experience of a time-series we are not 
observing a real series. It is possible that, whenever we have an 
illusory experience of a time-series, we are observing a real 
series, and that all that is illusory is the appearance that it is a 
time-series. Such a series as this — a series which is not a time- 
series, but under certain conditions appears to us to be one — may 
be called a C series. 

And we shall see later ^ that there are good reasons for sup- 
posing that such a C series does actually exist, in every case in 
which there is the appearance of a time-series. For when we 
consider how an illusion of time can come about, it is very 
difficult to suppose, either that all the elements in the experi- 
ence are illusory, or that the element of the serial nature is so. 
And it is by no means so difficult to account for the facts if we 
suppose that there is an existent C series. In this case the 
illusion consists only in our applying the A series to it, and in 
the consequent appearance of the C series as a B series, the 
relation, whatever it may be, which holds between the terms of 
the C series, appearing as a relation of earlier and later. 

348. The C series, then, can be real, while the A and B series 
are merely apparent. But when we consider how our experience 
is built up, we must class G and A together as primary, while 
B is only secondary. The real G series and the appearance of the 
A series must be given, separately and independently, in order 
to have the experience of time. For, as we have seen, they are 
both essential to it, and neither can be derived from the other. 
The B series, on the other hand, can be derived from the other 
two. For if there is a 0 series, where the terms are connected by 
permanent relations, and if the terms of this series appear also 
to form an A series, it will follow that the terms of the C series 
will also appear as a B series, those which are placed first, in the 
direction from past to future, appearing as earlier than those 
whose places are further in the direction of the future. 

349. And thus, if there is a (7 series, it will follow that our 
experience of the time-series will not be entirely erroneous. 

1 Chap. ZI.T, p. 218. 
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Through the deceptive form of time, we shall grasp some of the 
true relations of what really exists. If we say that the events 
M and N are simultaneous, we say that they occupy the same 
position in the time-series. And there will be some truth in this, 
for the realities, which we perceive as the events M and N, do 
really occupy the same position in a series, though it is not 
a temporal series. 

Again, if we assert that the events M, If, 0 are all at different 
times, and are in that order, we assert that they occupy different 
positions in the time-series, and that the position of If is between 
the positions of M and 0. And it will be true that the realities 
which we see as these events will be in a series, though not in a 
temporal series, and that they will be in different positions in 
it, and that the position of the reality which we perceive as the 
event If will be between the positions of the realities which we 
perceive as the events M and 0. 

350. If this view is adopted, the result will so far resemble the 
views of Hegel rather than those of Kant. For Hegel regarded 
the order of the time-series as a reflection, though a distorted 
reflection, of something in the real nature of the timeless reality, 
while Kant does not seem to have contemplated the possibility 
that anything in the nature of the noumenon should correspond 
to the time-order which appears in the phenomenon. 

351. Thus the G series will not be altogether unlike the time- 
series as conceived by Mr Russell. The 0 series will include as 
terms everything which appears to us as an event in time, and the 
G series will contain the realities in the same order as the events 
are ranged in by the relations of earlier and later. And the time- 
series, according to Mr Russell, does not involve the objective 
reality of the A series. 

But there remain important differences. Mr Russell’s series is 
a time-series, and the G series is not temporal. And although 
Mr Russell’s time-series (which is identical with our B series) 
has a one-to-one correspondence with the G series, still the two 
series are very different. The terms of the B series are events, 
and the terms of the C series are not. And the relation which 
unites the terms of the B series is the relation of earlier and later, 
which is not the case with the G series. (We shall consider what 
is the relation of the terms of the G series in Chapter XLViii.) 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

MATTER 

352. The universe appears, prinui /acts, to contain substances 
of two very different kinds — Matter and Spirit. The existence, 
however, both of matter and of spirit, has been denied by 
different schools of philosophy. And we must now enquire what 
light can be thrown on this question by the help of the results 
reached in the last three Books. In this chapter we shall con- 
sider the existence of matter. 

353. In settling what shall be called by the name of matter, 
thought has started from the denotation, rather than from the 
connotation. It was generally accepted that matter was a term 
which was to be applicable to rocks, to gases, to human bodies, 
to tables, and so on, provided that these things had more or less 
the characteristics which they appear primd facie to have. And 
there is, I think, a general agreement that such matter can be 
defined by means of the characteristics commonly known as the 
Primary Qualities of matter — size, shape, position, mobility, and 
impenetrability. What the exact definition should be would be a 
more difficult question. We should have to enquire first whether 
any of these characteristics were implied in any of the others — 
in which case those which were implied could be left out as 
superfluous. And, even among independent elements, it might 
be asked whether any of them are excessive — whether, for ex- 
ample, a substance, though it did not possess impenetrability, 
would be material if it possessed size, shape, and position. But 
for our purpose it is not necessary to reach an ideal minimum 
definition. It is sufficient if we can say — as the ordinary use of 
the word entitles us to say — that everything which is matter has 
all these five qualities^. 

354. The question of the definition of matter is not affected by 
any consideration as to what are sometimes called the Secondary 
Qualities of matter. These are colour, hardness, smell, taste, and 

' We shall have to consider later, however, how fax mobility U essential to 
matter, p. 42. 
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sound*. These characteristics are held by some philosophers not 
to be qualities of matter at ail, but to be effects produced by 
matter on an observing subject. Others, however, hold that they 
are really qualities of matter’. But in any case they would not 
enter into the definition. For it would be generally admitted that 
a substance which had the primary qualities would be material, 
independently of its possession of the secondary qualities; and, 
on the other hand, that, if it were possible for a substance to 
have the secondary qualities without the primary qualities, such 
a substance would not be material. 

355. Taking matter, then, as something which possesses the 
primary qualities, we have to ask whether it is possible that 
any existent substance can be matter. It is clear that, if this is 
the case, there must be other characteristics belonging to all 
matter, besides those we have mentioned. For we have seen 
that nothing that exists can have simple parts. And the absence 
of simple parts is not a primary or secondary quality. Nor is it 
implied in any such quality. Indeed it has generally been held 
that matter consists of simple parts. 

There might be no diflSculty in the assertion that every part 
of matter was again divided into parts, if that assertion were 
taken by itself. But we saw in the last two Books that the 
absence of simple parts in any substance produced a contra- 
diction unless the parts of that substance were determined by 
determining correspondence. If matter does exist, then, its parts 
must be determined by determining correspondence. Is this 
possible? 

356. Matter has dimensions in space and in time, but, ac- 
cording at least to the ordinary view, it has no other dimensions. 

^ Hardness is, of course, to be distinguished from impenetrability. Hardness 
is a quality which varies in degree, and which is possessed in very different 
degrees by granite and by butter. Impenetrability admits of no degrees, and is 
possessed by butter as much as by granite, since each of them excludes all other 
matter from the place where it is. 

’ It is curious that the name of secondary qualities of matter is generally given 
to these qualities by philosophers who hold that they are effects produced in the 
observing subject, and not really qualities of matter, liocke, indeed, who was the 
first person to use the name, applied it, not to the effects on the observing subject, 
but to the powers of the objects to produce these effects in us by their primary 
qualities. But this is not now the common usage. 
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Let us consider whether it can, in these dimensions, be divided 
into parts of parts to infinity by determining correspondence. 

To begin with space. If matter is to be infinitely divisible in 
space, all matter must be divided into a set of spatial parts 
which are primary parts, each of which has a sufficient descrip- 
tion, by correspondence to which sufficient descriptions of the 
secondary parts of all grades are determined. What sort of suf- 
ficient description could such primary parts have? 

Anything which is in space has qualities of two sorts. It has 
qualities which are strictly spatial — size, shape, and position. 
But besides these it may have other qualities — for example, im- 
penetrability, colour, hardness,80und,smell,and so on — which can 
belong to things which have spatial qualities, and which perhaps 
can only belong to things which have spatial qualities, but which 
are not themselves spatial qualities in the sense in which size, shape, 
and position are. In the course of our enquiry into the possibility 
of infinite division in space, I shall call the non-spatial qualities 
of spatial objects by the abbreviated name of non-spatial qualities. 

Can the required sufficient descriptions of the primary parts 
be composed of non-spatial qualities? It seems clear that they 
cannot, because no sort of correspondence between such qualities 
of primary parts could determine sufficient descriptions of 
secondary parts to infinity. 

Take, for example, colour. Let the primary parts be sufficiently 
described, one as blue, one as red, and so on. What would the 
correspondence be between a determinant primary part and a 
determinate secondary part? Could it be that -the colour of the 
determinate should resemble that of the determinant? But this 
is impossible, because then we should have, for example, a primary 
part which was blue, while the secondary part of it, which corre- 
sponded to the red primary part, would be red. And it is obvious 
that a thing cannot be blue if a part of it is red. 

Nor could this be avoided by saying that the part of the blue 
which corresponded to the red primary part might be a resultant 
of blue and red, the part which corresponded to the yellow 
primary part a resultant of blue and yellow, and so on. For then 
the whole would not be blue, or any other colour. And the 
hypothesis requires that it should be blue. 
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Nor, again, could the difficulty be avoided by saying that the 
primary part as a whole might have the general quality of being 
some sort of blue, while each of its parts was a more definite 
shade of blue. For no substance can he blue in general without 
being some definite shade of blue. The only meaning that could 
be given to the phrase “B is blue in general, but not any definite 
shade of blue,” would be that each of its parts had some definite 
shade of blue, which was a different shade for each part. In this 
case the sufficient description of the primary part would depend 
on the sufficient descriptions of its secondary parts. This could 
not give us determining correspondence, which requires that the 
sufficient descriptions of each secondary part should depend on the 
sufficient descriptions of two primary parts — the primary part of 
which it is a part, and the primary part to which it corresponds. 

Or could it be that, while the primary parts were sufficiently 
described by one sort of non-spatial qualities, the secondary parts 
were described by other sorts? Could, for example, the primary 
parts be sufficiently described by their colour, while the secondary 
parts of the first grade which corresponded to them should be 
sufficiently described by their taste? In that case the part of the 
blue primary which corresponded to the red primary might be 
blue and sweet, the part which corresponded to the yellow 
primary might be blue and sour, and so on. 

But this is impossible. In the first place it would involve that 
matter should possess an infinite number of sorts of qualities, 
analogous to colour, taste, and so on — one sort for each of the 
infinite series of grades of secondary parts. And there is not the 
least reason to suppose that matter does possess any greater 
number of such sorts of qualities than the very limited number 
which are empirically known to us. And, in the second place, no 
one kind of determining correspondence could determine a given 
taste by a given colour, a given sound by a given taste, and so 
on infinitely. There would have to be a separate law of corre- 
spondence for each of the infinite number of grades of parts which 
had to be determined. And in that case the determining corre- 
spondence would not remove the contradiction^ 

^ For then the nature of the primary parts might include sufficient descriptions 
of the members of the sets of parts, but it would not imply them without 
including them. (Cp. Sections 192-194.) 
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But, fiirther, even if it were possible to give sufficient descrip- 
tions of spatial parts of parts of matter to infinity by means of their 
non-spatial qualities, this would not be sufficient. For all these 
parts, being spatial, must have spatial qualities, and, if a contradic- 
tion is to be avoided, it will be necessary that these qualities also 
should be determined by determining correspondence. 

This will be necessary for two reasons. In the first place, if the 
spatial qualities are not determined by determining correspond- 
ence they must be independently fixed. And the concurrence of 
such independently fixed qualities with the non-spatial qualities 
which are determined by determining correspondence will be a 
concurrence which is ultimate and undetermined. Of these ulti- 
mate concurrences there will be an infinite number, since the 
number of the parts will be infinite. 

We saw in Section 190 that it was impossible to accept the 
view that there could be an infinite number of such ultimate 
concurrences between qualities. And, therefore, the special quali- 
ties of the parts of matter must be determined by determining 
correspondence. 

In the second place, it is clear that the spatial qualities of the 
members of a set of parts imply the spatial qualities of the whole 
of which they are a set of parts. If we know the shape and the size 
of each one of a set of parts of A, and their position relatively to 
each other, we know the size and shape of A. And if, in addition to 
this, we know the position of each part of the set in relation to 
anything external, B, we know the position of A in relation to B. 
On the other hand, the size, shape, and position of the whole 
implies that it has parts which have size, shape, and position — 
for otherwise it could not be divided into parts in respect of its 
spatial dimensions. And if it does not also imply what the size, 
shape, and position of these parts are, it presupposes them. We 
shall thus have an infinite series of terms, in which the subsequent 
terms imply the precedent, while the precedent presuppose the 
subsequent. And, as was shown in Section 191, such a series will 
involve a contradiction, since every term in it will have a pre- 
supposition, and yet will have no total ultimate presupposition. 
The only way to avoid this is for the spatial qualities of any prece- 
dent term to imply the spatial qualities of all subsequent terms. 
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And this, when the series is infinite, can only be done by deter- 
mining correspondence*. 

357. Is it, then, possible to determine the spatial qualities of 
the spatial parts of matter by means of determining correspond- 
ence? If so, there would have to be one or more primary wholes 
of matter, such that any whole. A, had a set of parts, J3 and 0, 
whose size, shape, and relative positions were given as ultimate 
facts. (These primary parts, of course, might also be differentiated 
from each other by non-spatial qualities.) Then the law of cor- 
respondence would have to be that B and C had each a set of 
parts whose members corresponded, in shape and in position 
relatively to the other members, with the members of every set 
of parts of A. This would imply the shapes and positions of parts 
within parts of B and C to infinity, and the size of each part 
would follow from the shapes and positions of the parts in com- 
bination with the sizes of B and C themselves. 

But, if we look further, we shall see that it is not possible to 
have such determining correspondence in respect' of the spatial 
qualities of matter, unless we can establish it also in respect of 
the non-spatial qualities, which we have already seen to be 
impossible. 

358. Space is sometimes held to be relative, and sometimes 
to be absolute, but in neither case could there be determining 
correspondence by spatial qualities, unless each part was dif- 
ferentiated by non-spatial qualities. If we take space to be 
relative, then all the spatial qualities of matter are relational 
qualities which arise from the relationship of one piece of matter 
with another. And there cannot be such relationships unless the 
pieces of matter are otherwise differentiated from each other. M 
and N cannot be differentiated from each other merely by the fact 
that M’s relation to N is different from N's relation to M. Nor 

* We saw in Section 32S that an argument like the argument in this paragiaph 
would not apply in dU cases of the farther qualities of an infinite series of parts 
of parts already determined by determining correspondence. But the reason it 
would not apply, as we then saw, is that it cannot be shown that in oil such cases 
the fixing of the presuppositions in the subsequent terms of the series would imply 
the fixing of the presuppositions in the precedent terms; and therefore the total 
ultimate presuppositions need not disappear. But in the case of spatial qualities, 
as was shown in the text, the fixing of the presuppositions of the subsequent 
terms would imply the fixing of the presuppositions of the precedent terms. 
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could they be difiFerentiated by their different relations to a third 
substance, if the third substance had no other ground of differen- 
tiation than that it stood in different relations to M and N\ 

359. What is the position if space is taken as absolute ? The 
usual theory of absolute space is that it is made up of indivisible 
points. In that case it is clear that matter cannot be infinitely 
divisible in space at all, since the matter which occupies each 
indivisible point is itself spatially indivisible. 

But perhaps another theory of absolute space is possible. The 
units of such a space might be, not indivisible points, but areas, 
each of which, as an ultimate fact, possessed a certain size and 
shape, and stood in certain relations to all the other areas. Might 
not the primary parts of matter be such as occupied, each of them, 
one of these areas. And then would it not be possible to deter- 
mine, within each primary part, an infinite series of parts within 
parts by means of the law of correspondence suggested on p. 37. 

This, however, cannot be done unless each part in the infinite 
series of sets of parts is also differentiated by its non-spatial 
qualities. Let us suppose that B and C are differentiated by their 
spatial qualities in the way mentioned on p. 37, and that they are 
also differentiated by their non-spatial qualities — B, for example, 
being blue, and G red — but that the differentiation by non-spatial 
qualities stops there, so that all the parts of B are homogeneously 
blue, and are not differentiated by any other non-spatial qualities. 
Then the theory requires that, within B, there are B! B and B! C 
which correspond in shape and relative position to B and G 
respectively. And these parts are not differentiated from each 
other by any non-spatial qualities. 

But can there be two such parts, differentiated from each other 
only by their relations to B and Gilt seems to me clear that, if 
they are not otherwise differentiated, there can be no parts 
which answer to the descriptions BIB and BIG. If they were 
otherwise differentiated — if, for example, one was violet and one 
was indigo, or one was hard and the other soft — then they could 

‘ It is, of course, possible that two terms, which do not differ in their original 
qualities, may be differentiated by relational qualities arising out of their 
relationships to some other terms. But then those other terms must themselves 
be differentiated by means of qualities other than those arising from their 
relationships to other terms. (Cp. Section 104.) 
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answer to the descriptions B! B and JS/ (7 respectively, and those 
descriptions would afford additional sufficient descriptions of 
them. But, by the hypothesis, all B is homogeneous in respect 
of its non-spatial qualities. And in that case it seems evident 
that there are no parts to which the descriptions B! B,B ! C, can 
apply, and consequently no dififerentiation. 

But, it may be asked, must not this conclusion be fallacious? 
If the descriptions of parts asB! B and B! (7 would give sufficient 
descriptions of those parts, how can we say that there are no 
parts to which the descriptions can apply, unless those parts are 
otherwise differentiated ? Will not those descriptions themselves 
mark out such parts ? 

This seems, at first sight, a serious objection. And no doubt 
the view I have put forward seems paradoxical. But I believe 
that when we look closer into the nature of space, we shall see 
that the objection is not valid, and we shall incidentally see why 
the view I am advocating appears paradoxical in spite of its 
truth. 

360. I submit that it belongs to the nature of space that 
nothing spatial can be discriminated from anything else, in 
respect of its spatial qualities, except by means of descriptions 
of its parts. A description of the whole which does not describe 
it by means of descriptions of its parts will not discriminate it 
from other spaces. There are two ways in which a spatial whole 
can be described by means of descriptions of its parts, and it is 
always in one of these two ways that we do discriminate spatial 
wholes. 

The first of these ways is to describe it by pointing out some 
quality which is possessed by all its parts, and which is possessed 
by nothing in spatial contact with the whole. Thus we can 
discriminate a particular surface by the fact that all its parts are 
blue, while everything which touches it is red. It is also the case 
when we mark off a section of a homogeneous blue line by 
measuring it against a non-graduated stick. For then every part 
of that section has the quality of being in contact with that 
stick — a quality not possessed by. any other part of the blue line. 
This, of course, would not discriminate the section in question, 
unless the stick were discriminated. But that is discriminated by 
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the &ct that every part of it has qualities, in respect of colour 
and hardness, which are not possessed by anything that is in 
contact with it. 

The second way is that each part, F, 0, and H of some set of 
parts of E, should have its own discrimination from all spatial 
things in contact with it, so that we can discriminate E as the 
substance which has a set of parts consisting of F, G, and H. In 
this way we might discriminate the representation of England 
on a map. We might say that it was as much of the map as con- 
tained within itself the representation of Northumberland, the 
representation of Cumberland, and so on for all the other counties, 
the representation of each county being discriminated by the fact 
that it had, through all its pai'ts, some colour which belonged to 
no part of the map in contact with it*. And in this way we dis- 
criminate a section of a blue line when we measure it against a 
graduated stick. For then we say that the section is composed 
of the parts F, G, and H ; that each of them is in contact with 
a part of the stick; and that the parts of the stick are discrimi- 
nated, by various qualities, from the parts of the stick on each 
side of it, and from the air that surrounds it on its other sides. 

The reason why the view which I am maintaining appears 
paradoxical, is, I believe, that we instinctively suppose that this 
second method of discrimination must be applicable in the case 
oi B! B and B! C. We assume that B must be divided into so 
many parts which can be discriminated from each other in this 
way that B! B and B! G will not cut across any of them, but that 
each of them will fall entirely in B! B or B! G. Then BIB and 
BIG could be discriminated as the parts of B which contained, one 
of them the parts F, G, H, etc., the other the parts J, J, K, etc. 

But it is clear that the second method of discrimination cannot 
be applied to the discrimination of parts within parts to infinity. 
For the discrimination of any whole, when determined in this 

* If we tried to give in this way a rufficimt description ot the representation of 
England, we should require sufficient descriptions of the representations of 
counties. And if two of these, which did not touch one another, were of the same 
colour, we should have to add other qualities to moke up the sufficient description. 
But we are speaking in the text only ot the discrimination of the representation 
of England from the rest of the map. And for this the conditions in the text are 
sufficient. 
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way, depends on the discrimination of its parts. And therefore, 
when the discrimination is to infinity, no space could be dis- 
criminated except by starting from the last term of a series which 
has no last term, and therefore no space could be discriminated 
at all. 

If, therefore, on that theory of absolute space which we are 
now considering, spaces are to be discriminated into parts of parts 
to infinity, it follows that — at any rate after some finite number 
of grades — all discrimination must be effected in the first way — 
that is, for each spatial part, L, there must be some quality which 
is shared by all the parts of L, and is not shared by anything in 
spatial contact with L. And this quality must be non-spatial. 
For, as we have seen, all spatial differences require such a dis- 
crimination, and cannot provide it. 

On this theory of absolute space, then, spatial division to in- 
finity by spatial qualities is only possible if each part is also 
differentiated by non-spatial qualities. And we have seen (p. 35) 
that this is also the case on any theory of relative space, while 
the more usual theory of absolute space renders infinite division 
impossible (p. 38). It follows that, on any theory of space, spatial 
division to infinity by spatial qualities is possible only if each 
part is also differentiated by non-spatial qualities. 

If the parts of parts to infinity are to be differentiated by non- 
spatial qualities, it is necessary that those non-spatial qualities 
should be determined by determining correspondence. For, if 
they were not, there would have to be an infinite number of 
ultimate coincidences between, on the one hand, the determina- 
tion of parts by spatial qualities by means of determining corre- 
spondence, and, on the other hand, the differentiation of those 
parts by non-spatial qualities. And we saw in Section 190 that 
an infinite number of such coincidences must be rejected. The 
non-spatial qualities, then, must be determined to infinity by 
determining correspondence. And we saw (p. 35) that this was 
impossible. 

Our conclusion is, then, that matter cannot be divided into 
parts of parts to infinity in respect of its spatial dimensions. For, 
if so, there would have to be determining correspondence based 
either on non-spatial qualities or on spatial qualities. And we 
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have seen (1) that it could not be based on non-spatial qualities, 
(2) that, if it could, it would be necessary to base it also on spatial 
qualities, (3) that the possibility of basing it on spatial qualities 
depends on its being independently based on non-spatial qualities, 
which, as we have just said, is impossible. 

I 361. Can matter be divided into parts of parts to infinity in 
respect of its temporal dimension ? It seems clear that what was 
said of the nature of space, whether taken as absolute or relative, 
on pp. 33-42, is true also of time. And, therefore, by arguments 
similar to those which we have used in the case of space, we should 
be led to the conclusions (1) that the necessary determining 
correspondence could not be based on non-temporal qualities 
(using the words temporal and non-temporal in senses analogous 
to those in which we have used the words spatial and non-spatial), 
(2) that, if it could, it would be necessary also to base it on 
temporal qualities, (3) that the possibility of basing it on tem- 
poral qualities depends on its being independently based on non- 
temporal qualities, which, as we have just said, is impossible.! 

362. But the question here is not so simple as with spatial 
qualities. It is quite certain that, if we are to use matter in the 
ordinary sense of the word, it must have spatial qualities. Nothing 
which had not size, shape, and position would be called matter. 
But it is by no means so certain that anything which had size, 
shape, and position, would not be called matter, if it was shown 
not to be really mobile, but only apparently mobile. At any rate, 
it would be very much like what we call matter. 

Now we have seen, in the last chapter, that nothing is really 
in time, but that whatever appears to constitute a time-series 
does really constitute a C series. The fact that matter could not 
be divided into parts of parts to infinity in respect of a temporal 
dimension is therefore irrelevant. For, if matter were real, it would 
not have a temporal dimension but would have a dimension in 
the C series. And might it not be possible that this C series might 
have such a nature as would admit of its being divided into parts 
of parts to infinity ? 

But this is not possible. The time-series consists of terms, 
joined by the relation of earlier and later, which terms are dif- 
ferent in their non-temporal qualities. (If they were not different 
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in their non-temporal qualities, there would be no change, and 
therefore no time.) The C series, which appears as the time-series, 
must therefore consist of terms different in their non-temporal 
qualities, joined by some relation which is not that of earlier and 
later. In the case of a C series which was a dimension of matter 
the non-temporal series could only differ, either in respect of 
spatial qualities, or in respect of the non-spatial qualities which 
matter possesses. And we saw, when we were discussing space, 
that these qualities will give no ground for the differentiation of 
matter into parts of parts to infinity. Therefore there can be no 
differentiation of matter, in respect of the G series, into parts of 
parts to infinity. 

Thus matter cannot be divided into parts of parts to infinity 
either in respect of its spatial dimensions, or of that dimension 
which appears as temporal. And matter, as usually defined, and 
as we have defined it, has no other dimensions. It cannot there- 
fore be divided into parts of parts to infinity. And therefore it 
cannot exist. 

363. But, it may be objected, there are two alternatives which 
we have not considered. We have seen that the qualities of 
matter which are implied in its being matter will not provide 
for its division to infinity. But, in the first place, that which is 
matter might have other qualities, which might provide suffi- 
cient descriptions for the infinite series of parts in space, or in 
apparent time, or in both. And, in the second place, matter 
might consist of a number of units which were materially simple 
and indivisible — that is, were not divisible in the dimensions of 
space or of apparent time — but which, in addition to their 
material qualities, had other qualities such as to determine, by 
determining correspondence, sufficient descriptions of an infinite 
series of parts within parts. A substance, of which either of those 
hypotheses was true, would certainly not be the matter whose 
existence has hitherto been asserted by anyone. It will be more 
convenient to postpone the consideration of the possibility of 
such a substance to Chapter xxxviii (p. 116). We shall then 
find reason to reject it. But at any rate it cannot affect our 
conclusion that matter, with the nature ordinarily attributed to 
it, cannot exist. 
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It is to be noted that our conclusion that matter does not 
exist depends on our conclusion that none of the qualities which 
matter, if it existed, would have, can determine sufficient descrip- 
tions of parts of parts to infinity. It would therefore follow that 
if anything else, which was asserted to exist, had those qualities, 
and no others — or no others which would determine such 
descriptions — then that thing also could not exist. This result 
will be important when, in the next chapter, we deal with the 
question of the reality of sensa. 

364. I conceive, then, that I have proved, on the basis of the 
results reached in earlier parts of this work, that matter cannot 
exist. But it may be worth while to consider, whether, apart 
from those results, we have any reason to believe that matter 
does exist. 

We judge matter to exist, but we do not perceive it as 
existing*. And therefore, if we accept the conclusion that a 
particular piece of matter exists, such a conclusion can only be 
justified as an inference from something which we perceive. 

; I do not say that we arrive at our conclusion by such an 
inference. In almost every case in which a man arrives at such 
a conclusion as “there is a tree in the field,’’ he does not start 
from the existence of certain sensa as premises, and then 
explicitly infer from them that there is a tree. But the question 
before us is not how the belief can be reached, but how it can 
be justified. Now there seems no way of justifying it, except an 
appeal to the sensa. And this is, in fact, the justification which 
we all use, if we feel a necessity for justifying such a belief. If, 
for example, B should deny that there was a tree in that field, 
A’s natural reply would be “there is, for I see it." If we translate 
this from colloquial into exact language, it takes the form that 
A had perceived certain sensa, and now argues that he could not 
have done so, unless there was a tree. And if he subsequently 
comes to believe that the inference is not valid — ^if, for example. 


^ As has already been said, we shall later reach the conclusion that whatever 
appears as judgment is really perception, and that consequently we do perceive 
certain existent things as matter, though erroneously. But in these sections I am, 
as was said above, abstracting from the results reached in this work. And, primd 
facie, we judge matter to exist, and do not perceive it as existent. 
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he is convinced that the sensa in question were experienced 
in a dream — he abandons his belief in the existence of the 
tree. ) 

If the belief in the existence of particular pieces of matter 
must, if justified at all, be justified by inference, the same will 
be the case about a belief in the existence of matter in general. 
For matter, as we have said, is never perceived. And it will 
scarcely be asserted that the proposition “some matter exists” 
is self-evident d priori, j 

365. Sensa on the other hand are, primd fade, perceived as ^ 
existent, and not only judged to exist. They furnish, therefore, 
a basis on which judgments of existence can rest. And we need 
not object to the propositions that sensa must have causes, and 
that it is highly improbable that each percipient is the sole cause 
of the sensa he perceives. But, granted that 1 am justified in 
inferring the existence of something outside myself which is the 
cause or part-cause of my sensa, and assuming that the sensa 
have the qualities which they appear to have, what is my justi- 
fication for asserting that that cause is of the nature of matter? 
Why am I entitled to exclude such conclusions as those of 
Berkeley, of Leibniz, and of Hegel, all of whom assigned to the 
sensa of each percipient a cause outside himself, and all of whom 
denied the existence of matter? 

I know of only two answers which are given to this question. 
It is said, in the first place, that the cause of the seusa must 
have those qualities which we have taken as constituting the 
nature of matter, because the sensa have those qualities. Now 
this involves the principle that cause and effect must resemble 
one another. If we are not entitled to affirm this, we are not 
justified in arguing from the possession of characteristics by sensa 
to the possession of the same characteristics by their causes. 

It is certainly true that every cause must resemble its effect 
in certain respects. They must both exist, both be substances (in 
the sense in which we are using that term), both be subject to 
general laws. But these similarities are shared by all causes and 
all effects, and do not support the view that a cause has to 
resemble its effect in any special manner — in any manner in 
which it does not resemble other things. 
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There are, no doubt, cases in which such a resemblance does 
exist. In the first place there are cases where the cause and the 
effect have a common element. Sugar and ffuit are part of the 
cause of jam (not the whole cause, for that includes the jam- 
maker), and the same matter which is the sugar and fruit is the 
matter which is the jam. And in cases where there is no common 
element, there may yet be a special resemblance. The motion of 
an engine in a particular direction at a particular speed is the 
cause of a carriage which is coupled to it moving in the same 
direction at the same speed. The happiness of A is the cause of 
the happiness of the sympathetic B. 

But often there is no special resemblance. The happiness of A 
causes the misery of the envious C. A blow from a stone causes 
a bruise. An east wind causes a bad temper. My volition causes 
a movement of my body. The ambition of Napoleon causes bullet 
holes in the walls of Hougoumont. What special resemblances 
are to be found here ? 

And even in cases where there is some special resemblance, it 
would be a mistake to argue that the cause must resemble the 
effect in all particulars. We cannot infer that sugar and currants 
would stick to our fingers because currant jam does so, that the 
breaking of a coupling would stop the motion of the engine be- 
cause it would stop the motion of the carriage, or that A’s 
happiness is a mark of a sympathetic nature because that is the 
case with the happiness it causes in B. 

The principle, then, of the special resemblance of cause and 
effect must be rejected as invalid. And, even if it were valid, its 
application as a proof of the existence of matter would involve 
fatal inconsistencies. 

366. In the first place, there is the case of dreams. When, in 
waking life, I have certain visual sensa, I am justified, it is said, 
in concluding that the cause of the sensa must be a material 
hen’s egg, with qualities resembling the qualities of the sensa. 
But it would be universally admitted that if I had certain visual 
sensa in a dream, I should be mistaken in concluding that their 
cause must be a material roc’s egg. Yet the sensa in the dream 
are just as real as the others; it is just as necessary that they 
should have a cause; and the roc's egg would resemble them in 
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the same way that the hen’s egg resembles the others. Why may 
I make the inference in one case, and not in the other? 

And, if we confine ourselves to waking life, there are still in- 
consistencies. When I see a hot poker, I perceive sensa of form 
and sensa of colour. Now the ordinary theory of matter makes 
the matter the cause of the sensa of colour, as well as of the sensa 
of form. Yet, while it asserts the matter to be straight, it denies 
that it is red. It is thus admitted that the external causes of sensa 
do not always resemble them. Why should we suppose that they 
must do so in the case of the straightness ? 

The distinction between primary and secondary qualities 
renders the theory of the existence of matter less tenable than 
it would otherwise be. In the first place, there is the inconsistency, 
which we have just noticed, of asserting that we can argue from 
some of our sensa to causes which resemble them, and that we 
cannot do so from other sensa. And, in the second place, on this 
theory, matter, while it is really extended, is destitute both of 
colour and of hardness, since these are secondary qualities. Now 
extension is only known to us by sight and touch. When it is 
known by sight, it is invariably conjoined with colour. When it 
is known by touch, it is invariably conjoined with hardness. We 
cannot even imagine to ourselves a sensum which has extension 
without having either colour or hardness. How then can we 
imagine matter which has neither colour nor hardness ? 

That which is unimaginable can, no doubt, exist. But the 
argument for the existence of matter, which we are at present 
considering, has now reached a climax of inconsistency. It rested 
on the principle that the causes of our sensa must resemble the 
sensa which they cause. But now it turns out that the causes are 
to resemble a mere abstraction from our sensa — an abstraction 
which is so far from being what we experience, that we cannot 
even imagine what experience of it would be like. 

Now there seems no ground for the distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities. If what we perceive of the 
secondary qualities of anything varies from time to time, and 
from observer to observer, so also does what we perceive of the 
primary qualities. If what we perceive of the primary qualities 
exhibits a certain uniformity from time to time, and finm observer 
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to observer, so also does what we perceive of the secondary 
qualities. 

Shall we, then, drop the distinction, and say that matter has 
not only size, shape, position, mobility, and impenetrability, but 
also colour, hardness, smell, taste, and sound ? This change cer- 
tainly avoids some of the objections to the more ordinary theory. 
It does not make an arbitrary and gratuitous difference in 
the treatment of two sets of qualities. And it gives matter a 
nature not utterly unlike our sensa, and not utterly unimaginable 
by us. 

But the inconsistency has not been removed. For the sensa 
which, if matter exists, I receive from the material object change 
from moment to moment. If I look at a thing under one set of 
conditions of light and shade, I perceive one colour ; if I change 
the conditions next minute I perceive quite a different colour. 
And if two men look at it simultaneously under the different 
conditions of light and shade, they will perceive simultaneously 
the two colours which I perceived successively. Now it is im- 
possible to suppose that the object has two different colours at 
once. And if it has only one, then that colour must differ from 
one of the two perceived by the two observers, since these two 
colours differ from one another. 

The same difficulty arises with all the other qualities which, 
on this theory, are attributed to matter, whether they are those 
which the other theory classes as primary, or those which it 
classes as secondary. Two men who look at a cube simultaneously 
from different positions perceive sensa of quite different shape. 
Yet a body cannot have two shapes at once, and each of these 
men would, under normal circumstances, agree about the shape 
of the body, though they started from dissimilar sensa. It is clear 
therefore that the shape of the body caimot resemble the sensa 
of both the observers, since they do not resemble each other. 

367. This line of argument for the existence of matter, then, 
must be rejected. For not only does it rest on a principle — the 
similarity of cause and effect — which we are not justified in 
adopting, but it can only be reached from that principle by means 
of great inconsistency. There is, however, another ground on 
which the e^'istence of m".tter h.***! been Tn"int"ined This h,"s 
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never, I think, been put more clearly or forcibly than by Dr Broad. 
“It is, of course,” he says, “perfectly true that a set of conditions 
— and, moreover, a set which is only one part of the total con- 
ditions — of a sensum, must not be assumed to resemble in its 
properties the sensum which it partially determines.” On the 
other hand, it were equally unreasonable to assume that the two 
cannot resemble each other. There can be no inner contradiction 
in the qualities of shape and size, since sensa, at least, certainly 
have shape and size and certainly exist. If such qualities involved 
any kind of internal contradiction, no existent whatever could 
possess them. Hence it is perfectly legitimate to postulate hypo- 
thetically any amount of resemblance that we choose between 
sensa and the permanent part of their total conditions. If now 
we find that by postulating certain qualities in those permanent 
conditions, we can account for the most striking facts about our 
sensa, and that without making this hypothesis we cannot do so, 
the hypothesis in question may reach a very high degree of 
probability. 

“Now we find that the visual sensa of a group which we ascribe 
to a single physical object are related projectively to each 
other and to the tactual sensum which we ascribe to the same 
object. If we regard their common permanent condition as having 
something analogous to shape, we can explain the shapes of 
the various sensa in the group as projections of the shape of 
their common permanent condition. If we refuse to attribute 
anything like shape to the permanent conditions, we cannot 
explain the variations in shape of the visual sensa as the observer 
moves into different positions. This does not, of course, prove that 
the common and relatively permanent conditions of a group of 
sensa do have shape, but it does render the hypothesis highly 
plausible.”’ 

368. In the first place let us consider Dr Broad’s contention 
that there can be no inner contradiction in the qualities of shape 
and size. His argument is perfectly valid against anyone who 
does not admit the possibility of erroneous perception. For there 
is no doubt that we do perceive certain things as sensa having 
shape and size. But if we admit the possibility of erroneous 
’ Scientific Thought, p. 278. 
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perception — as I have done — then it is possible that there should 
be an inner contradiction in the qualities of shape and size. For 
then it is possible that nothing has those qualities, although some 
things appear as sensa having them'. 

And it does not seem correct to say that “if we refuse to at- 
tribute anything like shape to the permanent conditions, we 
cannot explain the variations in shape of the visual sensa as the 
observer moves into different positions.” For it seems clear that 
we can explain them, in the only sense in which anything can ever 
be explained — by bringing these variations under a general law. 

Let us suppose that a self A should perceive two spiritual 
substances, jB and C". B and C would be in relation to that other 
spiritual substance, A', which appears as A ’a body, and these 
relations could not, if we are right, be spatial. Neither could they 
change, if we were right in our previous conclusion that nothing 
is really temporal. But if A misperceives B, C, and A' as bodies, 
and misperceives the relations between them as being spatial 
relations, and as changing, then it is just what is to be expected 
that he should perceive B and C as having shapes, which vary 
with the apparent changes of spatial relations between them and 
A', and which vary by the same laws of spatial nature to which 
Dr Broad appeals to afford an explanation on his hypothesis. If 
the nature of the characteristic of space is such that it would 
account for the changes in the apparent shapes of real bodies, 
with real shapes, which were really changing their real spatial 
relations, then it is such that it will account for the changes in 
the apparent shapes of substances which appear to be bodies, 
and which appear to change their apparent spatial relations. For 
the substances in question, since they appear as being in space, 
will have their appearances connected together by the laws of 
space, as much as real substances in space would have their real 
natures connected by the laws of space. 

369. And thus we should have explained the variations in 
shape, since we should have shown that they were connected 

’ Cp. p. 43. 

’ It does not follow directly that what is not material should be spiritual, but 
it is sufficient for our purpose that what was spiritual would be non-material. 
“ Spiritual substances” would include, not only selves, but parts and groups of 

OiafyA ' 
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■with each other according to a law. The explanation, indeed, is 
neither so simple nor so complete as that which could be given 
if we had been able to accept the view that any substance could 
be really spatial. It will not be so simple, for on Dr Broad’s view 
the same laws — those of projective geometry — will connect the 
shapes of the sensa both with one another, and with their 
permanent conditions. But, if reality is not really spatial, then, 
while the laws of projective geometry will connect the various 
spatial appearances with one another, it must be a very different 
law which determines why particular non-spatial and non- 
material realities determine things to appear to us as having 
particular spatial and material qualities. 

Moreover, although it follows from our results that there must 
be such a law as this last, we do not know what it is. We do not 
know what non-spatial qualities in the reality cause one thing 
to appear as a square sensum, and another as a circular sensum. 
And it does not seem very probable that we shall ever find out. 
Dr Broad’s hypothesis, on the other hand, only requires the laws 
of proj ective geometry, which are known. And thus his explanation 
is certainly more complete. 

But neither simplicity nor completeness are decisive in favour 
of an explanation. There is so much in the world that we do not 
yet know that an explanation is not necessarily to be rejected 
as inferior to another because it leaves more unexplained. And, 
if simplicity were decisive, then, I imagine. Dr Einstein’s theories 
would have very little chance against the older views which 
they are now so generally recognized as superseding. At any 
rate, no simplicity or completeness in an explanation could be 
of any force against a demonstration that it involved a contra- 
diction. And, if our results in the earlier part of this chapter 
are correct, a contradiction is involved in any theory which holds 
that anything real is spatial. 

And thus, even apart from the conclusions which we have 
based on the impossibility of simple substances, there is no 
reason 'to believe that matter does exist. For we have seen that 
the argument from the qualities of sensa to the qualities of their 
causes is untenable, and we have seen that the facts of experi- 
ence can be explained on the hypothesis that there is no matter. 
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This would, by itself, compel us to refrain from believing that 
matter did exist, but could not, of course, justify us in believing 
that matter did not exist. To reach this result we require the 
arguments put forward in the earlier part of this chapter. 

370. The belief in the non-existence of matter does not compel 
us to adopt a sceptical attitude towards the vast mass of know- 
ledge, given us by science and in everyday life, which, primd 
facie, relates to matter. For that knowledge holds true of various 
perceptions which occur to various men, and of the laws accord- 
ing to which these occurrences are connected, so that &om the 
presence of certain perceptions in me I can infer that, under 
certain conditions, I shall or shall not have certain other per- 
ceptions, and can also infer that, under certain other conditions, 
other men will or will not have certain perceptions. 

It will be objected that this is not what common experience 
and science profess to do. When we say that this bottle contains 
champagne, and that bottle vinegar, we are not talking about 
our perceptions, but about bottles or liquids. And physical 
science deals with such things as planets, acids, and nerves, 
none of which are either perceptions, or the sensa which are 
perceived. 

It is quite true that it is usual to express the conclusions of 
common experience and of science in terms which assume the 
existence of matter. Most people in the past have believed that 
matter did exist, and our language has been moulded by this 
belief. The result is that such statements as “this bottle holds 
champagne,” “all lead sinks in water,” can be expressed simply 
and shortly, because they are statements of a type which has 
always been in frequent use ; while the corresponding statements 
about perceptions would be elaborate and long, because they 
have been made so rarely that it has not been worth while to 
form language in such a way that they can be expressed simply 
and shortly. Thus even people who do not believe in the exist- 
ence of matter find it convenient to speak of bottles and of 
lead rather than of actual and possible perceptions. And the fact 
that most people do believe in the existence of matter renders 
it, of course, still more natural for them to speak in this 
way. 
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But what is meant, in common experience or in science, 
remains just as true if we take the view that matter does not 
exist. Something has been changed, no doubt, but what has been 
changed is no part either of common experience or of science, 
but of a metaphysical theory which belongs to neither. And so 
we sacrifice neither the experience of everyday life nor the results 
of science by denying the existence of matter, 

I say, in ordinary language, that this is champagne and 
that is vinegar. Suppose that there is neither champagne nor 
vinegar, but that it remains true that the perception of a certain 
group of sensa of sight and smell is a trustworthy indication that 
I can secure a certain taste by making certain volitions, and 
that the perception of another such group is a trustworthy 
indication that I can secure a different taste by making similar 
volitions. Does not this have a perfectly definite and coherent 
meaning in the experience of everyday life, which fits every 
detail of that experience as well as the more common view does, 
and only differs from it on a question of metaphysics? 

It is the same with science. Every observation made by science, 
every uniformity which it has established, every statement which 
it has asserted, whether about the past or the future, would still 
have its meaning. The observations would inform us of what had 
been experienced, the uniformities would inform us of the con- 
nection of various experiences, the statements as to the past and 
the future would tell us what has been or will be experienced, 
or would be so if the necessary conditions were present. What 
more does science tell us, or what more could it desire to tell us? 
If the language in which scientific results are generally expressed 
does seem to tell us more, and to imply the existence of matter, 
that is not science, but metaphysics — the unconscious meta- 
physics of ordinary language — and its rejection does not involve 
rejecting or distrusting a single result of science. 

Science requires, no doubt, that experience should exhibit 
certain uniformities, so that a certain experience can safely be 
taken as an indication of what experience will follow it under 
certain conditions. But this proves nothing as to the existence 
of matter. If I myself have a constant nature, and the ex- 
ternal causes of my experience have also a constant nature, the 
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experience which is their joint effect will exhibit uniformities. 
And a non-material cause can have a constant nature just as 
easily as a material cause could have. 

Science also requires that experience should have a community 
of nature between different pereons, so that it shall be possible 
for us to infer from my experience what the experience of another 
person would be under conditions more or less similar. This, again, 
can be obtained without matter as easily as it could be obtained 
with it. If my nature and that of other persons were not more 
or less similar, our experience would present no similarities, 
whatever the nature of its external cause. But if our natures are 
more or leas similar, then it is obvious that the action of the same 
external cause on each of us would produce results in each of us 
which would present similarities. 

371. The denial of the existence of matter, it must also be 
noted, does not lead us towards solipsism — the denial by each 
individual of the existence of anything but himself. The argu- 
ments which prove that my experience must have causes which 
are not myself, nor part of myself, but some other reality, lose 
none of their force if we decide that these causes are not of a 
material nature. And the other arguments against solipsism, 
which will be discussed in Chapter xxxix, are just as strong on 
the hypothesis that matter does not exists 

We have rejected the view that the causes of our sensa 
resemble those sensa, but, in doing this, we have not deprived 
ourselves of all chance of proving more about them than the fact 
that they are causes of our sensa. Such causes must be substances, 
and we have already arrived at various conclusions as to the 
nature of all substances, which will apply, amongst others, to 
those which are causes of our sensa. And in the course of our 
argument we shall come to the conclusion that there is good 
reason to believe that all substances must be of a spiritual nature. 

372. Before concluding this chapter it may be well to point 
out that, although most philosophers, and, I believe, everyone 
who is not a philosopher, have used “matter” in much the same 
sense in which I have used it, yet some philosophers have used 

‘ Pages 44-4B and 52-54 of this chapter are reprinted, with certain alterations 
and revisions, from my earlier book Some Dogmas of Religiont Sections 69-76. 
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it in very different senses. It is sometimes used to denote any 
cause of my sensa which is not myself or part of myself, whatever 
the nature of that cause may be. Thus, if the word is to be used 
in this way, it would be possible to assert the existence of matter 
and to assert, also, that nothing existed which was not spiritual. 
For my sensa may be caused by some spiritual substance which 
is not myself or part of myself Again, it has sometimes been said 
that groups of sensa are to be called matter, provided that they 
are connected by certain relations, and by certain laws*. 

It is obvious that none of the argument in this chapter would 
be valid against the existence of matter, if the word is to be taken 
in the first of these senses. And, if it is to be taken in the second 
sense, only some of them will be applicable, and these would 
require restating®. But then it is not in either of these senses 
that I have been using the word. 

* Both usages may be found in Mr Bussell’s works — the £rst in Problem of 
Philotophy, the second in Our Knowledge of the External World. 

3 This will be done in the next chapter, in which I shall endeavour to prove 
that no sensa exist, from which , of coarse, it follows that no groups of sensa exist. 
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373. The objects which we perceive are called Perception Data 
or Fercepta. They are divided into two classes. The first is the 
class of those data which the percipient perceives by introspection. 
It is generally admitted that we can perceive our own mental 
states in this manner, and I shall give reasons in the next chapter 
for thinking that in this manner each of us can perceive himself. 
The second class consists of those data which appear jirimd fade 
to be given us by means of the sense organs of our bodies — data 
of sight, touch, hearing, smell, and taste, together with those 
given in motor and organic sensations. The members of this 
class are called Sense Data or Sensa. Whenever we perceive 
sensa we have a spontaneous and natural tendency to believe in 
the existence of some piece of matter, corresponding to and 
causing each sensum, though, as I have endeavoured to show in 
the last chapter, such beliefs are erroneous. 

The percepta which are not sensa are primd fade spiritual. 
If spirit did not really exist, they would not, of course, be really 
spiritual. But, if anything is spiritual, then the percepta of this 
class are spiritual. 

But how about the sensa? It was, till recently, a common view 
that the sensa perceived by any percipient were part of that 
percipient, and were therefore spiritual. But the view that the 
sensum was part of the percipient seems to have arisen from a 
confusion between the sensum which was perceived, on the one 
hand, and the perception of it, on the other. The latter was 
judged correctly to be a part of the percipient, and the distinc- 
tion between the perception and the perceptum was not clearly 
realized. And, when it is realized, there seems no reason to regard 
the sensum as part of the percipient^ 


‘ That the Benaum was not part of the peioipient would not involve that it was 
independent of the percipient. It is possible that a sensum should only exist when 
it is perceived, and yet not be part of the percipient. 
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In this case we have, so far, no reason to suppose that the 
sensa are in any sense spirituaL And, at the same time, it is 
clear that they must prtmd facie be distinguished from matter. 
For example, two men who were, in ordinary language, looking 
at the same plate from different points of view, would, prtmd 
fade, be perceiving sensa which were dissimilar, and which must 
therefore be numerically different. But the ordinary view would 
be that both sensa were caused by, and justified us in inferring 
the existence of, the same piece of matter. 

Thus the world, in which we tend prtmd fade to believe, is 
divided, not, as is often said, into spirit and matter, but into 
spirit, sensa, and matter. But we found reason in the last chapter 
to conclude that this prtmd fade appearance was illusory in the 
case of matter, and that matter does not really exist. In this 
chapter I propose to argue that the appearance is also illusory 
in the case of sensa, and that they do not really exist. 

374. Sensa are, primd fade, perceived by us. The view which 
I shall put forward is that, when we appear to perceive a sensum, 
we do really perceive something, but that we misperceive it. 
The object which we perceive has not the nature which it appears 
to have. And as “sensum" is generally taken to mean something 
which has this nature, it seems better to say, not that we mis- 
perceive sensa, but that sensa do not exist, though some percepta 
are misperceived as having the nature of sensa. 

I shall endeavour to show later on that the objects which we 
do perceive when we appear to perceive sensa are all spiritual. 
In this chapter I shall confine myself to arguing that they cannot 
have the nature of sensa, because sensa cannot exist. 

If sensa did exist, they must have parts within parts to infinity. 
If so, sufficient descriptions of such parts must be determined by 
determining correspondence. And it seems to me that this is im- 
possible, for much the same reasons as led to a similar conclusion 
in the case of matter. 

375. What are the qualities which sensa appear as having, 
and which, if they really exist, they really have ? The first question 
which arises is as follows. Among these qualities are some which 
cause us to attribute certain qualities to the material objects 
whose i^^iatonne we tend to infer from the eristence of the sensa. 
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If I say that this table is red, and that chair blue, the ground of 
my judgment is the differing qualities perceived in data appearing 
as sensa. Now when I say the table is red, is this because I per- 
ceive the datum as having the quality of being red, and do I 
attribute to the table the same quality which I perceive the datum 
as having? Or is it the case that the datum is perceived as having 
a different quality — the quality “being a sensum of red” — and 
from this I am led to attribute to the table another quality, the 
quality of being red ? 

Both these views have been maintained. To me it seems clear 
that it is the same quality of redness which I perceive the datum 
as having, and which I attribute to the table. We are certainly 
aware of the quality of redness which we attribute to the table, 
for otherwise a statement that the table is red would mean 
nothing to us, and, whether it is right or wrong, it certainly has 
a meaning. But we cannot be aware d priori of such a quality as 
redness, and therefore the only way in which we can be aware of 
it is by perception. Now if we perceive any datum as being red, 
we are aware of redness by perception, and there is no difficulty. 
But if no datum is perceived as being red, how could we be aware 
of redness by perception ? There would be only one possible way. 
We might perceive the datum as having the complex quality 
“being a sensum of red,” and so might be aware of that complex 
quality. And then, being aware of the complex quality, we might 
by analysis be aware of redness, as one of its elements. 

In that case the quality which we perceive the datum as having 
is a complex quality, and a complex quality of whose complexity 
we are aware, since otherwise we could not be aware of its 
elements. Now I think that introspection makes it clear that the 
quality which we perceive the datum as having is not complex 
but simple. And, more directly, I think that introspection also 
makes it clear that the quality which we perceive the datum as 
having is the same quality which we attribute to the table. 

Indeed, I do not think the other view would ever have been 
maintained, if it had not been for the belief, mentioned above, 
that the sensum must be part of the percipient. Thinkers who 
believed this, but who saw that redness could not be a quality 
of anything spiritual, were driven to deny that the datum had 
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the quality of redness, and to substitute the quality “being a 
sensum of red.” But when we see that the datum need not be 
part of the percipient, the only ground for denying it to be red 
has gone. 

376. Thus the qualities which we perceive the data as having 
will include qualities attributed to matter. They will not, how- 
ever, be attributed to the data in the same way in which they 
are attributed to matter. In the first place those qualities which 
are called secondary are thought by most people not to belong to 
matter, while there is no doubt that they belong to the data as 
much as the primary qualities do. In the second place material 
objects are held to be, for example, both coloured and hard, while 
it is admitted that one sensum cannot have both these qualities. 
In the third place it is held that the same matter can have, at 
different times, qualities which it could not have simultaneously. 
The same piece of lead may be a cube at Easter and a sphere at 
Michaelmas. But no one would suggest that a sensum of square- 
ness at Easter, and a sensum of triangularity at Michaelmas, 
could be the same sensum. 

Besides the primary and secondary qualities, the data will also 
be perceived as having the quality of duration in time. For every 
perceptum is perceived as existing simultaneously with the per- 
ception of it, and perceptions are in time. 

So far we have found no qualities, which the datum is perceived 
as having, which are not also attributed to matter, and we have 
seen in the last chapter that these qualities are not such as to 
determine by determining correspondence suflScient descriptions 
of a series of parts of parts to infinity. Are they perceived as having 
any other qualities? They are perceived as being percepta, and as 
being the particular sort of percepta which are called sensa, but 
these qualities clearly cannot give the determining correspondence 
required, because each of them is a single quality with no sub- 
divisions or series of terms, and so could not give a plurality of 
sufScient descriptions. 

377. It may be said that the data are perceived as having 
two qualities which are not attributed to matter. The one is in- 
tensity, in the sense in which we say that a bright light is more 
intense than a dull light. The other is extensity, in the sense in 
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which we say that the data perceived when we are hungry, or are 
in a hot bath, have a certain massiveness. 

It might be objected that these are qualities of the perception 
and not of the perceptum, but this would, I think, be erroneous. 
But even as qualities of the perceptum they will not give us what 
is wanted. For both intensity and extensity, in the sense in which 
we are using them here, are examples of intensive quantity, and 
not of extensive quantity*. In extensive quantity the difference 
between a greater and a less quantity of the same sort is a third 
quantity of the same sort. But this is not the case either with 
this intensity or with this extensity. The difference between a 
brighter light and a less bright light is not a light of another 
brightness. And the difference between a more massive pain and 
a less massive pain is not a pain of another massiveness. 

It is impossible, therefore, that a datum should be divided into 
parts in respect of either of those qualities. It is as impossible as 
it would be for a temperature to be divided into two other tem- 
peratures; and therefore the infinite series of parts within parts 
caimot be reached in this way. 

378. None, therefore, of the qualities which these data are 
perceived as possessing can give sufficient descriptions for the 
infinite series of parts within parts. And the sufficient descriptions 
must be given somehow, since the perception data exist. The data 
must therefore have other qualities which they are not perceived 
as possessing, and which cannot be deduced by us from any of the 
qualities which they are perceived as possessing. 

Their nature, therefore, would be very different from the nature 
hitherto assigned to sensa. And, if they possessed those other 
qualities, and did not possess the qualities they are perceived as 
possessing, it would be misleading to call them sensa, and we 
should have to say that, although substances certainly existed 
which were percepta, yet none of them were sensa. 

379. But, it might be objected, there would remain two 
alternatives analogous to those which were mentioned in the 
last chapter (p. 43) as to matter. In the first place, the data 
might possess the qualities which they are perceived as possessing, 

* I failed to see this when I wrote Section 163, in my first volume. The error, 
however, does not affect the argument of the section. 
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but might also possess other qualities, which were such as to 
determine sufficient descriptions of the inhnite series of parts, 
and to determine them as possessing spatial.qualities, or those 
qualities which appear as temporal, or both. In that case the 
data would be infinitely divisible in space, or in apparent time, 
or in both. 

Or, secondly, the data might possess the qualities which they 
are perceived as possessing, but might not be infinitely divisible 
in respect of any of those qualities. That is, they might consist 
of units which were not divisible in space and apparent time — 
the only dimensions which they are perceived as possessing. But 
these units might, in addition to their perceived qualities, have 
other qualities such as to determine by determining correspond- 
ence sufficient descriptions of an infinite series of parts within 
parts. 

A substance which, in addition to its perceived qualities, had 
such non-perceived qualities as these, would certainly not be the 
sort of sensum whose existence has hitherto been asserted by 
anyone. It will be more convenient to postpone the considera- 
tion of the possibility of such a substance to Chapter xxxvill 
(pp. 116-119). We shall then find reason to reject it. But at any 
rate it cannot affect our conclusion that sensa, with the nature 
ordinarily ascribed to sensa, cannot exist. 

380. Nor would our conclusion have been different if we had 
held that a sensum cannot have, for example, the quality of 
redness, but only the quality “being a sensum of redness.” 
Qualities which are of the type “being a sensum of ®,” where x 
is a quality attributed to matter, can obviously only vary as x 
varies, since the element “being a sensum of” is constant. Thus, 
in order to form an infinite series of qualities of this type, there 
would have to be an infinite series of variations of x, determined 
by determining correspondence. And we saw in the last chapter 
that there cannot be an infinite series, so determined, of varia- 
tions of the qualities attributed to matter. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

SPIRIT 

381. It is impossible, then, that matter or sensa should exist. 
Is it possible that Spirit should exist? In. the first place, how 
are we to define spiiit ? 

I propose to define the quality of spirituality by saying that 
it is the quality of having content, all of which is the content 
of one or more selves. Nothing can have this quality except 
substances, and so nothing but substances are spiritual. Selves, 
of course, will answer to this definition, and so will parts of 
selves, and groups of selves, however trivial or arbitrary, and 
groups whose members are selves and parts of selves. The con- 
tent of any such substance will be called spirit. But, in accordance 
with usage, I shall not use the phrase “a spiiit” of any spiritual 
substance except a self. 

382. We have defined spirituality by means of the conception 
of a self. What then do we mean by a self ? I should say that the 
quality of being a self is a simple quality which is known to me 
because I perceive — in the strict sense of the word — one substance 
as possessing this quality. This substance is myself. And I believe 
that every self-conscious being — that is, every self who knows 
that he is a self — directly perceives himself in this manner. 

The greater part of this chapter will be devoted to the support 
of this view. Its establishment would not by itself prove that 
selves did exist. It would only prove that something was perceived 
as being a self And we saw in Chapter xxxii that we must 
admit that perception could be illusory — that a thing could be 
perceived as being something, which, in reality, it was not. But 
we shall see in the next chapter that spirit, unlike matter and 
sensa, can have parts within parts to infinity, and that therefore 
there is not the same ground for rejecting the existence of spirit 
that there is for rejecting the existence of matter and sensa. 
And in Chapter xxxvill we shall see reasons for holding that spirit 
does exist, and that no substances exist which are not spiritual. 
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The reasons which have led me to accept the view that the 
self is known to itself by direct perception were suggested to me 
by a passage of Mr Russell’s article “Knowledge by Acquaintance 
and Knowledge by Description.’’^ Mr Russell did not work out 
his position in detail — which was not essential for the main 
design of his paper. And he has now ceased to hold the position 
at all. I remain, however, convinced of the truth of the view, the 
first suggestion of which I owe to him. 

The argument is as follows. I can judge that I am aware of 
certain things — for example, of the relation of equality. I assert, 
then, the proposition “I am aware of equality.” This proposition, 
whether true or false, has certainly a meaning. And, since I know 
what the proposition means, I must know each constituent of it. 
I must therefore know “I.” Whatever is known must be known 
by acquaintance or by description. If, therefore, “I” cannot be 
known by description, it must be known by acquaintance, and 
I must be aware of it. 

Now how could “I” be described in this case? The description 
must be an exclusive description, in the sense which we have 
given to that phrase, since I do not know “I” by description 
unless I know enough about it to distinguish it firom everything 
else. Can I describe “I” as that which is aware of equality? But 
it is obvious that this is not an exclusive description of “I.” It 
could not be an exclusive description of “I” unless I was the 
only person who was ever aware of equality. And it is obvious 
that this is not certain, and that it is possible that some one 
besides me was, is, or will be aware of equality. (In point of fact, 
I have, of course, overwhelming empirical evidence for the con- 
clusion that some other persons are aware of equality.) Thus we 
cannot get an exclusive description of "I” in this way. 

383. It may be thought that an exclusive description could 
be reached by going a step further. I am not only aware of 
equality, but I am also aware, by introspection, of this awareness 
of equality — the particular mental event which is my conscious- 
ness of equality here and now. Now if “I” were described as 
that which is aware of this awareness of equality, should we not 
have reached an exclusive description? For no one else, it may 
i Mvsticitm and Logie, p. 211. 
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be argued, could be aware of this awareness of equality, except 
I myself who have it. Of course, in order that this should he an 
exclusive description of “I,” I must know what I mean by ikis 
act of awareness. But this would not require a description, be- 
cause the act of awareness would itself be known by awareness. 
It would be a perceptum given in introspection. Thus, it is said, 
we can dispense with the necessity for awareness of self. 

This argument, as has been said, depends on the assertion that 
no one can be aware of an awareness of equality except the person 
who has the awareness of equality. To tMs point we shall return 
later. But first it must be pointed out that, even if this assertion 
were correct, the argument would not be valid. 

The judgment that we are now considering is the judgment 
“I am aware of this awareness.”* This is not merely a judgment 
that a particular person is aware of this awareness. It also asserts 
that the person who is aware of the awareness is the person who 
is making a judgment. Now how am I entitled to assert this 
identity, if “I” can only be known by description? In that case 
I am aware of this awareness, and of this judgment, but not of 
myself. I may be entitled to infer that there is someone who is 
aware of this awareness, and that there is someone who is making 
this judgment about it, since awarenesses and judgments require 
selves to be aware and to judge. And it may be the case that 
“the person who is aware of this awareness” is an exclusive 
description of the person to whom it is applied. But how do I 
know that the person thus described is the person who makes 
the judgment? If I am not aware of myself, the only thing I 
know about the person who makes the judgment is just the 
description “the person who makes this judgment.” This is 
doubtless an exclusive description, but I am still not entitled to 
say “I am aware of this awareness” unless I know that the two 
descriptions apply to the same person. And if the person is only 
known by these descriptions, it does not seem possible to know 
anything of the sort. Thus if “I” can only be known by descrip- 
tion, it seems impossible that I can know that I am aware, either 

* It must bo remembeied that this pbiase does not mean that I have the 
awareness in question. It means that the awareness (in this case the awareness 
ol equality) is the object ot a fresh act of awareness. 
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of this awareness of equality, or of anything else, since the judg- 
ment "I am aware of X” always means that the person who is 
aware of X is also the person who is making the judgment. 

If, on the other hand, I do perceive myself, there is no 
difficulty in justifying either the judgment, “I am aware of this 
awareness,” or the judgment, “I am aware of equality.” There is 
no need now to find an exclusive description of “I,” because I 
am aware of myself, that is, know myself by acquaintance, and 
do not require to know myself by description. And I can now 
justify the assertion, implied in the use of “I,” that the person 
who is aware (whether of this awareness or of equality) is the 
person who makes the judgment. For in perceiving myself, I 
perceive myself as having some of the characteristics which 
I possess. And if “I,” which is a term in the judgment, and which 
is known by perception, is perceived as having the awareness, 
then I am justified in holding that it is the same person who is 
aware and who makes the judgment. 

384. And thus the attempt to describe the self as that which 
is aware of a particular awareness has broken down, even if we 
grant the premise which is assumed — namely, that “that which 
is aware of this awareness” is an exclusive description of the 
substance to which it refers. But we must now examine into the 
truth of this premise, for, although the argument would not 
hold, even if the premise were valid, the question of its validity 
is important in itself, and will be of special importance with 
reference to some of the results at which we shall arrive in the 
next chapter. 

It is very commonly held that it is impossible for any person 
to be aware of any mental state, except the person who has the 
state, and that, therefore, only one person can be aware of any 
mental state. 

It is only of mental states that it is held that the awareness 
of them is thus restricted to a single person. With regard to the 
awareness which is not perception — the awareness of character- 
istics as such — it is universally admitted that it is not confined 
to a single person, but that more than one person may be aware 
of yellowness, sweetness, or goodness. It is only by awareness 
that we can know what any simple characteristic means — ^for. 


E 
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being simple, it cannot be defined — and the meaning of compound 
characteristics depends on the meaning of their simple compo- 
nents. If, therefore, two people could not be aware of the same 
simple characteristic, it would be impossible for one person ever 
to communicate his thoughts to another. 

With regard to sensa, it is, as we have seen, held by many 
thinkers that the sensa perceived by any mind are not parts of 
the mind which perceives them. And it would be held by many 
of these that the same sensum could be perceived b}- more 
persons than one — that is, that more persons than one could be 
aware of it. 

But with mental states it is generally held to be different. 
As we have said, the ordinary view is that a mental state can 
only be perceived by the self who has that state. Thus those 
thinkers who hold, as some do, that sensa are states of the mind, 
also hold that each sensum can only be perceived by one per- 
son — who is, of course, that person of whom they are states. And 
in the case of those percepta which are not sensa — the percepta 
which are given in introspection, and are admittedly states of 
the mind — it is generally held, and indeed generally tacitly 
assumed, that they can have no other percipient than the mind 
in which they fall. Among these latter percepta are of course all 
states of awareness. And thus it is held that no one can be aware 
of a state of awareness except the one person of whom it is a 
state, and that “that which is aware of this awareness" is an 
exclusive description. 

Now it does not seem to me that we are justified in asserting 
this as an absolute necessity. It is true, no doubt, that in present 
experience I do not perceive the state of mind of any person 
but myself. And I have good reason to believe that no one of 
the persons whom I know, or who have recorded their experience 
in any way which is accessible to me, has perceived the states 
of mind of any other person than himself. Nor have I any reason 
to believe that any person in the universe has done so'. 

* The statements in this pamKmph refer only to our present experience. I shall 
endeavour to show later that metaphysical considerations lend us to the conclusion 
that, in absolute reality, selves perceive each other, and the parts of cacii other. 

It may be said that the statement in the text is not true, even ns to present 
experience, since we know that various persons have mystical experiences in 
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But the fact that there is no reason to suppose that it does 
happen is very far from being a proof that it could not happen. 
And I can see no reason for supposing that it could not happen. 
Even if it should be held that in present experience no self 
perceives anything but its own states (a position which would 
involve the improbable view that sensa are parts of the percipient 
self) I can see no impossibility in its doing so. That relative 
isolation of the self (of course it is not complete isolation), which 
would prevent it from entering into a relation of perception with 
anything outside itself, need not be essential to the self because 
it is found in it throughout our present experience. And if sensa 
are not parts of the percipient self, then the isolation, even in 
our present experience, would be less than if they were such 
parts. 

385. It must be remembered that, if A should perceive a state 
of £, that fact would not make it a state of A, or any less ex- 
clusively a state of B. To have a state and to perceive that state 
are two quite different things. In our present experience, as we 
have just said, no one does the second who does not do the first. 
But the first often occurs without the second. In my present 
experience I often have a state, even a conscious state, without 
being aware of that state*. And this does not make it any the 
less my state. I believe the confusion here has had a good deal 
to do with the prevailing belief that one self cannot perceive a 
state of another self. The real impossibility of a state of one self 
being also a state of another self has been confused with a sup- 
posed impossibility of a state of one self being perceived by 
another self. 

which they cliiini to have direct experience of other selves. It would take us too 
far to endeavour to interpret the si"nificanco of inysticiil experiences in this 
lespect. But I do not think that any of the accounts known to me lead to the 
conclusion that one self does really perceive another and still less that he 
perceives parts of another. If, however, I should be wrong in this, such a result 
would strengthen my argument in the text, that there is nothing intrinsically 
impossible in the perception by one self of the states of another self. 

' If this were not so, every conscious state would start an infinite series of 
perceptions, since a perception is itself a shtte. and I should have to perceive that 
also and so on infinitely. And wc know that in present experience this is not the 
case, We do not generally perceive a perception, and I suppose that we scarcely 
ever perceive the perception of a perception, except possibly when we ore engaged 
on epistemological or psychological investigations. 
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It is therefore not intrinsically impossible that a state of a self 
may be perceived by two or more selves (one of whom may be 
the self of which it is the state). We cannot, therefore, be certain 
that “the self who is aware of this awareness" is an exclusive 
description of any self of which it is true. And, therefore, if "I” 
can only be known by means of this description, I cannot be 
certain who " I ” is, and cannot be certain that I know the meaning 
of the proposition “I am aware of equality" (since the “I” in 
the latter proposition has to be described by means of the former). 
Thus, for a second reason, the attempt to show that “I” can be 
known by description in this manner, has broken down. 

386. An attempt might be made to know “I Dy description, 
which would not be liable to this second objection. For it might 
be said, and I think truly, that, while it is not impossible for 
more than one self to be aware of a particular awareness, it is 
impossible for more than one self to have the same awareness. 
If I am aware of X, it is not impossible that you, as well as I, 
should be aware of my awareness of X, but it is impossible that 
my particular awareness of X should also be your awareness of 
X, since what is a state — that is, a part — of one self can in no 
case be a state of another self. 

The view that two selves cannot have the same awareness has 
been denied, but, as I have said, I believe it to be true. But it 
will not give knowledge of “I” by description. 

The attempt to know it by description on this basis would, I 
conceive, be as follows. If we start from “I am aware of equality,” 
and wish to describe the “I,” w'e must proceed to the further 
proposition “I have this awareness of equality,” which will always 
be true if the other is. Then the “I” in the latter proposition 
can be described as the self which has this acquaintance with 
equality. This description cannot apply to more than one thing, 
and is therefore an exclusive description of it. And the thing so 
described is the “I” in both propositions. 

And in this way we do avoid the second objection. But the new 
attempt is still open to the first objection. It involves that the 
two descriptions apply to the same self, and this is an assumption 
which we have no idght to make. For when I assert the propo- 
sition “T have this awareness,” it means that the self who has 
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this awareness is the same as the self who asserts the proposition. 
Now I can only describe the one — if it is to be described at all — 
as the self which has this awareness — and the second as the self 
which makes this judgment. Both these descriptions are exclusive 
descriptions. But I have no reason to suppose that they refer to 
the same self, and therefore I am not entitled to say “I have 
this awareness.” 

If, on the other hand, I am aware of myself, I am entitled to say 
“I have this awareness” because the "I” which is a term in the 
judgment, and which is known by perception, is perceivable as j 
having the awareness. Once more, then, we are brought back to j 
the conclusion that, if I am entitled to make any assertion about i 
myjawareness of anything, 1 must be aware of myself. ^ 

The same line of argument will show that, unless “I” is known 
by acquaintance, I am not justified in making any statement about 
myself, whether it deals with awareness or not. If I start with 
the judgment “I am angry,” and then, on the same principle as 
before, describe “I” as that which has this state of anger, my 
assertion will involve that it is the same self which has this same 
state of anger, and which is making this judgment. And, if “I” 
can only be known by description, there is no reason to hold that 
it is the same self which both has the state and makes the 
assertion. 

387. It is not, of course, impossible for us to have good reasons 
for believing that two descriptions both apply to some substance 
which we only know by description. I only know other people by 
description, but I may have good reason to believe that one of 
my friends is both a Socialist and a Cubist. But the cose before 
us is not analogous to this. In the latter we arrive at our conclusion 
because we have reason to infer certain facts about the self who 
is a Socialist, and certain facts about the self who is a Cubist, 
which are incompatible with their being different selves*. Butin 
the case before us I am certain that it is I who am angry, even 
though I am aware of no characteristic of the anger from which 

I For example, we might observe that sounds which were a confession of 
Socialism, and sounds which were a confession of Cubism, proceeded from the 
mouth of the same body. And from this we might infer that they were due to the 
volitioTK' of the same s^, and that they expressed the opinions of that self. 
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it could be inferred what particular self had it, and even though 
I am aware of no characteristic of the judgment from which it 
could be inferred what particular self made it. My knowledge 
that it is the same self, which is angry and which makes the 
judgment, is as immediate and direct as my knowledge that 
some self is angry, and that some self makes the judgment. Un- 
less, therefore, I perceive myself, and perceive myself as having 
the anger and as making the judgment, what will be the data 
before me ? Only the awareness of a state of anger, the awareness 
of a judgment, and the general principle that every state of anger 
and every judgment must belong to some self. This will not justify 
the conclusion that the anger and the judgment belong to the 
same self, and therefore I shall not be entitled to assert, “I am 
angry.” 

388. An attempt has been made to describe “I” in another 
manner. It is no longer described as that which is aware of some- 
thing, or which has a mental state. It is described as a whole of 
which certain mental states are parts. The classical statement of 
this view is Hume’s. “I may venture to affirm of. . .mankind, that 
they are nothing but a bundle or collection of different perceptions 
which succeed each other with an inconceivable rapidity and are 
in a perpetual flux or movement.”^ 

This gives, of course, a very different view of the self from that 
which is generally held. In the first place, the knowledge of the 
I self is logically subsequent to the knowledge of the mental states. 
We can know the states without knowing the self, but wo can 
only know the self by mean.s of our knowledge of the states. In 
the second place, it would .seem that the theory holds that this 
relation of knowledge corresponds to a relation in the things 
themselves. The ultimate realities are the mental states, and the 
selves are only secondary, since they are nothing but aggregates 
of the states. In the third place we must no longer say that the 
self perceives, thinks, or loves, or that it has aperceptionof thought 

I Treatise I. iv. 6: The strict grammfitical meaning of Hume’s expression 
seems to be that all mankinil are one bundle. But it is evident from the context 
that he holds that there is a separate bundle for every separate self. Hume, it 
will be noticed, uses "perception” in a wider sense than that which we have 
adopted. In the following argument I have used "state” os the equivalent of 
Hume’s “perception.” 
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or an emotion. We can only say that the bundle includes a per- 
ception, a thought, or an emotion, as one of its parts'. 

On this theory, then, when I use the word “I,” I know what 
“I” means by description, and it is described as meaning that 
bundle of mental states of which my use of the word is one 
member. Is this satisfactory? 

389. In the first place we must note that it is by no means 
every group of mental states which is a bundle in Hume’s sense 
of the word, that is to say, an aggregate of mental states which 
form a self*. For any two mental states form a group by them- 
selves. And there are an infinite number of groups, of each of 
which both 0 andH are members.All these groups arenot bundles. 
The emotions of James II on the acquittal of the seven Bishops, 
and the volitions of William III at the Boyne, are to be found 
together in an infinite number of groups. But no one supposes — 
neither Hume nor anyone else — that they belong to the same self. 
They are therefore not in the same bundle. 

But, since every group is not a bundle, we say nothing definite 
when we say that two mental states are in the same bundle, un- 
less we are able to distinguish bundles from other groups. How 
is this to be done ? Can we distinguish them by saying that the 
members of bundles have relations to one another which the 
members of groups which are not bundles do not have ? But what 
would such relations be ? 

They could not be spatial relations, nor relations of apparent 
spatiality. For in many cases — as with emotions and abstract 
thoughts — the states have no special relation to anything which 
is or appears as spatial. And in cases in which they do have 
those relations, I can judge, for example, that I have seen 
Benares and Piccadilly and that Jones has seen Regent Street. 
Or again I can judge that I have seen Piccadilly and Regent 

' We shall see in the next chapter (pp. 92-97) that it is really the case that the 
mental states of the self are parts of it. But if, unlike Hnme, we hold that the 
self can be known otherwise than as the aggregate of its parts, it can be seen to 
have other relations to its parts, beside the relation of inclusion, and it can he 
seen to be true both that the perception of H is a part of the self, and also that 
the self perceives H. 

* The definition of “group” was given in Section 120. Bor the rest of this 
discussion I shall, for brevity, use the word “bundle” to indicate exclusively 
tbr ■>» “tnndip** or coll^'ctimi^” to wbicb TTiitor xeduci^ Belvi**', 
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Street, and that Smith has seen Benares. Thus perceptions of 
sensa which appear as related to objects close together may be 
in the same bundle or in different bundles, and the same is true 
of sensa which appear as related to objects distant from one 
another. 

Neither can they be temporal relations, or relations of apparent 
temporality. For in some cases we say that e.^periences separated 
by years belong to the same bundle, and in some cases to 
different bundles. And in some cases we say that simultaneous 
experiences belong to the same bundle, and in some cases to 
different bundles. 

They cannot be relations of similarity or dissimilarity. For in 
every bundle there are states which are similar and dissimilar to 
other states in that bundle, and which are similar and dissimilar 
to states in other bundles. Nor can it be causation. For my 
happiness to-day may have no causal connection with my misery 
yesterday, whereas, if I am malignant, it may be caused by the 
misery of Jones to-day. 

Again the relation cannot be the relation of knowledge. For 
I can know both my own misery and that of Jones. Nor can it 
be the relation of apparent perception. For, of my state of misery 
yesterday and my state of happiness to-day, neither apparently 
perceives the other. Nor can they be apparently perceived by the 
same state, for one has ceased some time before the other began. 

The relation we are looking for, then, cannot be any of these. 
Nor do I see any other direct relation between the states which 
could determine the bundle to which they belong. There seems 
only one alternative left. The relation must be an indirect rela- 
tion, and it must be through the self. We must say that those 
states, and those only, which are states of the same self, form 
the bundle of parts of that self. 

There is no difiSculty about this, if, as I have maintained, 
a self is aware of himself by perception. But it is fatal to the 
attempt to know “I” by description. It would obviously be a 
vicious circle if I described “I” as being that bundle of states 
of which my use of the word is a member, and then distinguished 
that bundle from other groups by describing it as that group of 
. mf'nt'’! st'^t^'’ which arc otatc'' of “T ” 
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390. One more attempt to know “I” by description must be 
considered. It might be admitted that, if we adhered to a purely 
presentationist position like Hume’s, the bundles could not be 
described except by their relations to selves. But, it might be 
said, if we admit the existence of matter (or of some substance 
which appears as matter), they could be described in another 
way. For then, it might be considered, we could say that states 
belong to the same self when, and only when, the same living 
body (or what appears as such) stands in a certain relation of 
causality to both of them. In that sense the meaning of “I am 
angry” would be that the same living body stood in that relation 
of causality both to the state of anger and to the judgment 
about it. 

I have said “a certain relation of causality” because it is 
clear that not all relations of causality would do. The movements 
of an actor’s body may cause aesthetic emotions in each of a 
thousand spectators, but these emotions admittedly belong to 
different selves. It might perhaps suffice if we say that the 
relation between the living body and the mental state must 
not be mediated by the intervention of any other living body. 

The view that every mental state has a cerebral state which 
stands in such a relation to it, is by no means established, and 
is rejected by many eminent psychologists. But, even if it were 
accepted, the theory which we are here considering would break 
down. 

It is to be noticed that all that makes states part of the same 
self is the indirect relation through the body. It is not any direct 
relation between the states, which is caused by the indirect rela- 
tion, but which would perhaps be perceived even if the indirect re- 
lation was not known. It could not be this, for we have seen that 
no direct relation can be found such that each state in a self 
has it to all other states in the seif and to no other states. 

But if there is no relation but the indirect relation, then no 
man has any reason to say that any two states belong to the 
same self unless he has a reason to believe them to be caused 
by the same body. And this means that the vast majority of 
such statements as “I was envious yesterday” are absolutfely 
untrustworthy. In the first place, by far the greater number of 
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them have been made by people who have never heard of the 
doctrine that emotions and judgments are caused by bodily 
states. They could not, therefore, have any reason to believe that 
the envy and the judgment were caused by the same body. And 
therefore they could have no reason to believe that they belong 
to the same self. But, as we have seen, in asserting “I was envious 
yesterday” I am asserting that the envy and the judgment 
belong to the same self. 

In the second place, even those people who have heard of the 
doctrine that all mental states are caused by bodily states and 
who accept it, do not, in far the greater number of cases, base 
their judgments that two states belong to the same self on a 
previous conviction that they are caused by the same body. And, 
indeed, in the case of an emotion and a judgment it is impossible 
that they should do so. For it would be impossible for any man 
to observe his brain, and to observe it in two states which he 
could identify as the causes of the emotion and the judgment 
respectively. And his only ground for believing that they were 
caused by the same living body would depend on his recognizing 
them as belonging to the same self. It is impossible therefoi’e 
that he can legitimately base his belief that they belong to the 
same self on the ground that they were caused by the same 
body. 

Thus this theory would involve that every judgment of the 
type “I am x,” or “I was x” or “I did x” where x is anything 
that a substance can be or do, is totally untrustworthy. Such 
scepticism, even if not absolutely self-contradictory, which I think 
it is, is so extreme that it may be regarded as a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

391. But we may go further. “I was envious yesterday” has 
no meaning for anyone who does not know the meaning of “I.” 
Now if “I” can only be known bydescription, and the only descrip- 
tion which is true of it is “that group of mental states, caused 
by the same living body, of which the envy and my judgment 
are members,” it follows that anyone who does not describe “I” 
in that way, will not kgow what “I” means, and so will mean 
nothing when he says “I was envious yesterday.” But the asser- 
tion that the meaning of “I was envious yesterday” depends on 
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the acceptance, by the man who makes it, of the doctrine of the 
cerebral causation of all mental states, is clearly preposterous. 

We may now, I think, conclude that the meaning of “I" can- 
not be known by description, and that, since the meaning of “I” 
is certainly known — or all propositions containing it would be 
meaningless — ^it must be known by acquaintance. Each self, then, 
who knows the meaning of “I" (it is quite possible that many 
selves have not reached this knowledge), must do it by perceiving 
himself. 

392. It has however been maintained — and notably by Mr 
Bradley* — that whatever becomes an object becomes ipso faxAo 
part of the not-self, and what is part of the not-self cannot be 
the self or part of it. If this were correct, it is obvious that a 
self could not perceive himself and so could not know himself by 
acquaintance. As it has just been shown that he cannot know 
himself by description, the result would be that no self could 
know himself at all, and that all statements containing “I” as 
a term would be unmeaning. 

But Mr Bradley gives, as far as I can see, no reason why 
a self cannot be his own object, remaining all the time the self 
which has the object. And I am unable to see any reason why 
this should not be so. The presumption certainly is that a self 
can be his own object. For, as we have just seen, if he could not, 
no statement with “I” as a term could have any meaning. And 
there is a strong presumption — to put it mildly — ^that some 
statements of this sort have some meaning. 

And, again, it is certain that a thing can stand in some rela- 
tions to itself. A thing — in the widest sense of “thing” — can be 
its own square root, its own trustee, its own cousin. And, if it 
has a duration, it can be equal to itself in duration. What is 
there in the ease of knowledge which should lead us to reject 
the primA fade view that knowledge is one of these relations? 
I can see nothing. On the contrary, I think that the more closely 
we contemplate our experience, the more reason we find for 
holding that it is impossible to reject knowledge of self. 

393. The direct perception of the self has not been accepted 
by the majority of recent philosophers. The explanation may be 

* Appearance and Bcality, Chapter ix, Div. vi. 
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partly that they have seen that “the self which has this state” 
is an exclusive description of a self, when the state is known by 
awareness, and that they have not seen the further point that 
the description gave us no ground to identify the self which has 
the state with the self making the assertion, and that this identity 
is implied in the use of “I.” 

/ But the chief reason is, I think, that they looked for the 
awareness of the self in the wrong way. They tried to find a 
consciousness of self which had the same positive evidence for 
being an awareness as is found in an awareness of equality, or 
in an awareness of some particular sensum. And this attempt 
failed. For the “I” is much more illusive than those other existent 
realities of which we are aware by perception. It is divided into 
parts which are not themselves selves. And these parts we can 
perceive, and we generally do perceive some of them whenever 
we perceive the “I.” It is easy, therefore, to suppose that it 
is only the parts— the mental states — which we perceive, and 
that the “I” is only known by description, and the belief in 
it can only be justified by inferences from our knowledge of the 
states. 

Thus, if we merely inspect our experience, the fact that we 
are aware of the “I” by perception is far from obvious. The only 
way of making it obvious is, I think, that suggested by Mr Rus- 
sell and employed in this chapter. We must take propositions 
containing "I,” and, to test the view that “I” is known by de- 
scription, we must endeavour in these propositions to replace “I” 
by its description. Not till then does it become clear that it is 
impossible to know “I” except by acquaintance. 

394. We have thus, as it seems to me, justified the statement 
at the beginning of this chapter, “the quality of being a self is 
a quality which is known to me because I perceive — in the strict 
sense of the word — one substance as possessing this quality. This 
substance is myself.” And this quality is simple. We can perceive 
no parts or elements of which it is composed, any more than we 
can with the quality of redness. Like redness it is simple and 
undefinable. 

We must now proceed to examine certain questions which arise 
as to the nature of the self The firot of thp'-=‘ !'• the relation of 
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the self to time, or to that real series which appears as a time- 
series. Does the self persist through time^? 

My knowledge of the nature of selves depends, as we have said, 
on my awareness of myself by perception. I can therefore only 
be certain of qualities of the self which I perceive myself as 
possessing, or which are involved in others which I perceive myself 
as possessing. 

395. Now I perceive myself as persisting through time. For 
a perception lasts through a specious present. At any moment 
of time, then, I may perceive myself both at that moment of time, 
and also at any other moment within the limits of a specious 
present. And if between those two points I begin or cease to 
perceive something else, I can perceive myself as existing both 
while the perception exists, and also before or after the perception 
exists. And in that case I shall perceive myself as persisting in 
time. 

This period of time is, of course, very short even relatively to 
the life of a human body. Have we any reason to suppose that 
the self which is perceived through a specious present persists 
through any longer time ? It has been maintained that, for certain 
periods which are earlier than any part of the specious present, 
but yet comparatively near, our memory gives us absolute cer- 
tainty that the things which we remember did occur. If this is 
so — it is not necessary to discuss here whether it is or is not the 
case — I can have absolute certainty that I existed at a certain 
time, provided that it falls within the limits within which memory 
is absolutely trustworthy. If at the present moment I remember 
that T was aware of myself in the past, then the "I” who now 
remembers, and the “I” who was then aware, must be the same 
“I,” unless the memory is erroneous, which, by the h 3 rpothesis, 
it cannot be within these limits. And therefore the same "I” must 
have persisted from the moment of the remembered awareness 
to the moment of the remembrance. 

Beyond these limits there is no certainty of the persistence of 
the self. If I remember that I did, or that I was, certain things 
in the past, that professed memory may be deceptive in two ways. 

1 In the following discussion I shall, for the sake of brevity, use “time" as 
equivalent to “time, or the real series which appears as a time-series.” 
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It may be false in the ordinary sense, as when, in a dream, I 
remember that I rode upon a dragon last year. Or, in the second 
place, even if the events I remember did happen to someone in 
my body, I may be mistaken in thinking that I experienced 
them. There may then have been another self related to the body 
which is now mine. And I may know the experience of that self, 
and mistakenly judge it to be my own. This last alternative is 
not I think at all probable, but I cannot see that it is im- 
possible. 

396. But although there is no absolute certainty that my 
present self has lasted longer than the specious present, and the 
short preceding period of certain memory — if there is such a 
period — ^yet there may be very good reasons for holding that it 
is extremely probable that it has done so. There is, I think, very 
little reason to doubt that the feelings with which, as I now 
remember, I saw Benares, really did occur more than thirty years 
ago, and that the self who experienced them was the same self 
who is now remembering them. And there is very little reason 
to doubt that the same self which I am now perceiving did have 
various experiences ever since the birth of my present body, of 
which I have now no remembrance. And on similar grounds, there 
is very little reason to doubt that, unless my body dies within 
the next week, the self which I now perceive will still exist at 
the end of that week^. 

The grounds on which such conclusions are reached will, of 
course, be empirical. But the results to which our arguments 
have led us, as to the nature of the self, and as to my own 
certainty, by perception, of my own existence, will have an im- 
portant bearing on the validity of such conclusions. For when 
objections have been offered to the ordinary view that each 
self — at any rate under normal circumstances — persists through 
the whole life of a living body, they have generally rested, either 
on the ground that we do not know what the self is, which is 
said to persist, or else on the ground that its persistence is 
incompatible with the changes in the "bundle” of mental states. 

^ The question whether there is any reason to believe that myself existed 
before the birth of my present body, and will exist after the death of that body, 
will hA die'‘n«’ ad ln*Br 
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But we are now able to say that by “ self” we mean something 
of which the “I” which each of us perceives is an example. And 
so the question, as to myself, who exist to-day, whether I existed 
twenty years ago, is a perfectly definite question, whatever the 
true answer to it may be. This answers the first objection. And 
to the second we may now reply that each of us is aware, within 
the specious present, of a self which remains the same while 
changes occur among the mental states which are its parts. 

397. The second question which we have to discuss is the 
relation of the quality of selfness to the qualities of consciousness 
and self-consciousness. When we say that the self is conscious, 
we mean, I suppose, that it is conscious of something, that is, 
that it knows something. It would be a difficult question to decide 
at this stage whether the possession of selfness necessarily in- 
volved the possession of consciousness, and, if so, whether a self 
had to be conscious at all times when it was a self, or whether 
its selfness could continue during intervals when it had not 
consciousness. When we have proceeded further, however’, we 
shall see reason to believe that all selves are conscious at all times 
when they exists 

A self-conscious self is one which knows itself, and which 
therefore, by our previous results, perceives itself. Must a self be 
self-conscious? It has been maintained that it must be. Sometimes 
it is said that, as consciousness is essential to a self, and as no 
being can be conscious without being self-conscious, all solves 
must be self-conscious. Sometimes it is admitted that a being 
might be conscious without being self-conscious, but then, it is 
said, it ought not to be called a self. 

398. I disagree with both these views. It seems to me per- 
fectly possible for a being to be conscious without being self- 

* Chapter xi.ix, p. 248. 

‘ Besides selves, the states of selves are sometimes said to be conscions. If the 
phrase were used of the states iii a sense as near ns possible to that in which it 
is used of selves, a conscious state would be a state of knowledj^e. iHven then the 
word would be used differently of the selves and of the states, for the characteristic 
of being a self that knows is not the same ns a characteristic of being a state of 
knowledge. But, by a rather inconvenient usage, “conscious” is generally used 
of the states of selves in another sense — ns meaning a state of the self of which 
the self is aware, or, sometimes, a state of the self of which the self might be 
aware. (Cp. Chapter lxiv, p. 406.) 
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conscious. It is true that the only conscious being of whom, in 
present experience, I am aware, is necessarily self-conscious when 
I am aware of him, since he is myself. But I do not think that 
I am always self-conscious when I am conscious. It seems to me 
that memory gives me positive reason to believe that there are 
times when I am conscious without being aware of myself at all. 
I am not speaking of states which are mystical, or in any way 
abnormal, nor of states in which in any sense I am not a self, or 
am less a self than at other times. I am speaking of perfectly 
normal and usual states, in which I am conscious of other 
objects, but in which I am not conscious of myself, because my 
attention does not happen to be turned that way. It seems to 
me that I remember such states. And, even if I did not remember 
them, it would still be perfectly possible that there should be 
such states, though I might then have no reason for supposing 
that there were. Nor can I see any reason why there should not 
be beings who are always in this condition, in which I am some- 
times, of being conscious without being self-conscious. 

In answer to such considerations as these it is sometimes said 
that self-consciousness always exists where consciousness exists, 
but that the self-consciousness is sometimes so faint that it 
escapes observation when we try to describe the experience which 
we remember. If there were any impossibility in the existence 
of consciousness without self-consciousness, we should, no doubt, 
be driven to this hypothesis. But I can see no reason whatever 
why I should not be conscious of something else without being 
conscious of myself. I can therefore see no reason why we should 
accept the existence of this faint self-consciousness, of which, by 
the hypothesis, we have no direct evidence. 

Or again, it is said that there is always implicit or potential 
self-consciousness. This means, I suppose, that a conscious self 
could always be self-conscious if circumstances turned his 
attention to himself, instead of away from himself. In other 
words, it is maintained that no conscious being is intrinsically 
incapable of self-consciousness. It is doubtless true of me, and of 
other selves like me, that we are not intrinsically incapable of 
self-consciousness, even at the times when we are not self-con- 
scious. But this does not alter the fact that, at those times, we 
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are just as really not self-conscious as at other times we are 
self-conscious. Nor can I see any reason why there should not be 
beings who were conscious, but whose nature was such that they 
could not under any circumstances be self-conscious. 

399. It has also been maintained, as was said above, that, 
even if there could be beings who were conscious without being 
self-conscious, the name of self should be reserved for those who 
are self-conscious. This usage would not, I think, be as convenient 
as that which I have adopted. To call a conscious being a self 
only when it was self-conscious would involve that each of us 
would gain and lose the right to the name many times a day. It 
would be less inconvenient, no doubt, if the name were applied 
to all beings who were ever self-conscious, even at the times 
when they were not so. But even this limitation would be unde- 
sirable. There is a quality — the one which we have called self- 
ness — which can only be perceived by me, in present experience, 
when I am self-conscious, since, in present experience, I can 
only perceive it in myself, but which is a quality which can 
exist without self-consciousness. This quality wants a name, and 
it seems best to appropriate the name of selfness to it. 

, 400. We defined spirituality as the quality of having content, 
all of which is the content of one or more selves. But some 
thinkers who might agree with our treatment of the self might 
think this definition of spirituality too narrow. It would be 
admitted that whatever falls within the content of a self is 
certainly spiritual, but spirit, it is said, can include content 
which is not content of a self. For, it is said, there is, or there 
may be, experience — knowledge, volition, or emotion — which 
does not fall within any self, and so is not part of the experiences 
of any self. And such experience, it might be said, would be 
spiritual. This brings us to the third question about the nature 
of the self which we have to discuss. Is there any experience 
which is not part of a self? 

It seems to me that it is impossible that there should be any 
experience which is not part of a self. This is not a question 
about words. I believe that I mean the same thing by the words 
self, experience, knowledge, volition, and emotion, that is meant 
by the advocates of this view. (Or, at any rate, any slight 
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differences there may be in the meaning of the words would not 
account for the difference of opinion about impersonal experi- 
ence.) I believe that there cannot be experience which is not 
experienced by a self, because that proposition seems to me 
evident, not as a part of the meaning of the term experience, 
but as a synthetic truth about experience. This truth is, I 
think, ultimate. I do not know how to defend it against attacks. 
But it seems to me to be beyond doubt. The more clearly I 
realize — or seem to myself to realize — the nature of experience 
in general, or of knowledge, volition, or emotion, in particular, 
the more clearly does it appear to me that any of them are im- 
possible except as the experience of a self. 

Nor are we led to doubt this conclusion by finding that it leads 
us into any diflSculties. For nothing that we know, so far as I can 
see, suggests to us the existence of impersonal experience. We 
never perceive it, since none of us perceives at present any ex- 
perience, except, by introspection, his own experience. And none 
of the facts which we do perceive can be better explained on 
the hypothesis that there is impersonal experience than on the 
hypothesis that there is only personal experience. 

The view that there is impersonal experience, although, as we 
have said, it is compatible with such a view of the self as we have 
adopted, is generally held by thinkers who deny the reality of 
the self, and, consequently, the reality of personal experience. 
Since they are not prepared to deny the reality of all experience, 
they are driven to the acceptance of experience which is im- 
personal. But this ground for accepting it fails, of course, for 
those who admit the reality of the self. 

401. All content of spirit, then, must fall within some self. 
But another question arises, and this is the fourth question we 
have to discuss. Can any of this content fall within more than one 
self? In that case either one self would form part of another, or 
two selves would overlap, having a part which was common to 
both. Is this possible ? 

Both alternatives seem to me to be impossible. When I con- 
template what is meant by a cognition, an emotion, or any other 
part of my experience, it seems as impossible to me that such a 
state should belong to more than one self, as it is that it should 
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not belong to a self at all. And this impossibility, like the other, 
seems to me to be an ultimate synthetic proposition. 

It might possibly be objected that it does not follow that, 
because none of those parts of a self which are known to us could 
be parts of another self, therefore no parts of a self could be parts 
of another self It is possible, it might be said, that there should 
be parts of a self of which that self is not aware*, which had a 
nature so different from the parts of which we are aware, that 
one of them could be a part of two selves. 

I do not think that this particular view — that unperceived 
parts can be common to two selves, though parts which are per- 
ceived cannot — has ever been maintained. But in any case it 
seems to me to be false. Of such parts of the self we should only 
know that, if they did exist, they would be unperceived parts of 
the self. But this, I think, is sufficient to show that they could 
not exist. For we should know that they would be parts of a 
self And when I consider what is meant by a self, it seems clear 
to me that a self is something which cannot have a part in 
common with another self The peculiar unity which a self has, 
puts it into a relation with its parts which is such that two 
selves cannot have it to the same part. Or, to put the same thing 
the other way round, any relation which a substance can have 
to each of two wholes, of each of which it is a part, cannot be the * 
relation of the state of a self to a self 

In addition to this, we shall see in the next chapter that we 
must accept the view that there is a set of parts of each self, the 
members of which are perceptions, so that all the content of the 
self falls within one or other of these perceptions. In that case, 
every part of the self, whether it is itself perceived or not, will 
either be a perception, or a part of a perception, or a group of 
perceptions or parts of perceptions. And if we consider the nature 
of perception, it seems evident that no perception, and no part 
of a perception, could be a part of more selves than one. 

The impossibility that any part of any self should also be 
part of any other self cannot be proved, since, as was said above, 
it is ultimate. But it can be supported indirectly by discussing 


^ Such parts would often be called unconscious parts of the self. (Cp. p. 79, 
footnote.) 
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various ways in which it has been supposed that it is possible 
that two parts should belong to more than one self. 

402. In the first place, it is ofte^ said that one self (and so 
the parts of it) can be parts of another, if the included self is a 
manifestation of the inclusive self This view has always been 
popular, because one of the chief grounds for wishing to show 
that one self can be part of another has been to make it possible 
for men to be parts of God. Many people have been anxious to 
combine theism and pantheism, and to hold that a personal 
God — a God who is a self — is the whole of what exists, or is the 
whole in which all spiritual life falls. In that case each man must 
be part of God. And if a man is part of God, it is a natural and 
attractive view to regard him as a manifestation of God. If a self 
could be part of another on condition of being its manifestation, 
it would cover those cases in which people are generally most 
desirous to show that one self is part of another. 

Now it is no doubt true that a self can manifest a whole of 
which it is the part. Thus we may say that Dante was a mani- 
festation of the society of the Middle Ages, and that Chatham 
was a manifestation of England. But then England and the society 
of the Middle Ages are not selves. And, again, one self can perhaps 
be said to manifest another. Thus a theist, who was not a pan- 
theist, might say of a good man that he was a manifestation of 
God. But then the self who manifests is not part of the self which 
is manifested. 

And it seems to me that in many cases in which it is said that 
one self can be part of another, the assertion is based on a con- 
fusion about manifestation. It is said that the inclusion can take 
place if the included whole is a manifestation of the other. And 
because it may be possible that a self should be a manifestation of 
a whole of which it is a part, and also possible that a self should 
be a manifestation of another self, it is held that it must be 
possible that a self should manifest something which is both a 
whole of which it is a part, and also another self. But this is, of 
course, an illogical inference. 

403. In the second place, it is suggested that, if a self A should 
perceive a self B, and all its parts, and should have other contents 
besides these perceptions, then B would be a part of A, and the 
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parts of B would also be parts of A. This suggestion, like the last, 
applies chiefly to the inclusion of man in God. For we know of 
no case in present experience where a man can perceive another 
man, or his parts, and it is generally held that this would be 
impossible. But in the case of God it is often thought that there 
would be no such impossibility, and that he could perceive other 
selves and their parts. 

It seems to me, as I have explained above*, quite possible 
that B and his parts could be perceived by A, whether A was 
God or not. But this will not make B and his parts into parts of 
A. B perceives his own parts, or some of them, but the relation 
of having them as parts, and the relation of perceiving them, are 
quite different relations ; and if A should have the second to the 
parts of B, it does not follow that he will have the first. The con- 
fusion of the two relations is probably due to the fact that, in 
our present experience, no part of any self is perceived except 
by that self of which it is a part. And it is therefore mistakenly 
supposed that, in any circumstances, a self which perceived a part 
of a self must be a self of whieh that part was a part. 

These considerations indirectly support our view that it is an 
ultimate certainty that the inclusion in any self of another self, 
or of part of another self, is impossible. It might be asked why, if 
this is an ultimate truth, so many thinkers have believed that 
it was not true at all. But any force there might be in this ob- 
jection is diminished, if it turns out that many of the people who 
had supposed that the inclusion was not impossible, had confused 
it with one of various other things, which are quite possible, but 
which are not the inclusion in question. 

404. It is sometimes assumed, not only that such an inclusion 
is possible, but that we have empirical evidence that it does occur 
in those comparatively rare cases which are usually spoken of as 
exhibiting “multiple personality.”*' But it does not seem to me 
that the facts in any of the cases which I have read are incom- 
patible with another view. That view is that in each case only 
one self is concerned with all the events happening in connection 
with any one body, but that the character of that self, and the 

1 p. 67. 

^ Cp. for example Di Morton Prince’s The Dissociation of a Personality. 
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field of its memory, suffer rapid oscillations due to causes not 
completely ascertained. That such oscillations do take place has 
been certain since the time of the first man who got quarrelsome 
or maudlin when drunk, and reverted to his ordinary character 
when sober. The oscillations in such cases as we are now con- 
sidering differ in degree, no doubt, from those seen in everyday 
life, but they introduce no qualitative difference. 

Whether all the facts of this class which have been recorded 
can be explained in this way is a question which we cannot discuss 
here. But if any of them were of such a nature as to be incom- 
patible with the theory which I have put forward, they would 
necessarily, I think, be of such a nature as to be compatible with 
the theory that they were caused by two selves, neither of which 
included the other, or any part of the other, but both of which 
happened to be connected with the same body — a concurrence 
which we do not come across in any other part of our experience, 
but which has no intrinsic impossibility. 

Thus any of the facts which have been explained by “multiple 
personality” could be accounted for without requiring the hypo- 
thesis of inclusion, and these facts, therefore, can cause no doubt 
as to the correctness of our view that the inclusion of a self, or 
of a part of a self, within another self is an impossibility. 

Since such an inclusion is an impossibility, it follows that, 
unless I am the whole universe, the universe cannot be a self. 
For I am a self, and, if I am not the whole universe, I am part 
of it. And a whole of which a self is part cannot be a self. This 
result follows whether, of that part of the universe which is not 
me, all, some, or none, consists of other selves. 

As all the content of spirit falls within some self, and none 
of it falls within more than one self, it follows that all existent 
selves form a set of parts of that whole which consists of all 
existent spirit'. 

' The contents of this chapter, in a rather different form, appeared as an 
article on “Personality’’ in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

COGITATION 

405. We have now determined what is to be meant by spirit. 
And the question arises, firstly, whether spirit does exist, and 
secondly, whether there is any reason to suppose that all 
substance is spirit. 

Primd fade, spirit, like matter, exists. And the claim of spirit 
to existence is stronger than that of matter, since as was shown 
in the last chapter, we certainly perceive something as being 
spirit — each of us admittedly perceiving various things as parts 
of himself, and also, as I have endeavoured to show, perceiving 
something as himself. And, if this perception is correct, then 
existent things are selves and parts of selves, and therefore spirit, 
according to our definition of spirit, exists. 

But we have seen that any existent substance must have parts 
within parts to infinity, determined by determining correspond- 
ence. If we came to the conclusion that nothing which had the 
nature of spirit could fulfil this requirement, we should be forced 
to hold that nothing with the nature of spirit could exist, and 
that when anything was perceived as spirit, it was misperceived. 
If it should be impossible to adopt this alternative, we-sbould be 
left with a hopeless antinomy. 

When, however, we consider the nature of spirit, we find 
that there is one class of spiritual realities which, on certain 
hypotheses, may furnish a series of parts of parts to infinity, 
determined by determining correspondence. 

406. The spiritual realities which primd fade occur within 
selves may be classed as perceptions, awarenesses of character- 
istics, judgments, assumptions, imagings, volitions, and emotions. 
Of these, the first two, as we have said, may be classed together 
as awarenesses, and awarenesses and judgments may be classed 
together as cognitions. Cognitions, assumptions, and imagings 
may again be classed together as cogitations. In this chapter 
I shall endeavour to prove that perceptions can form an infinite 
sepies of the type required, and that no other cogitation can do 
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so. The position of volition and emotion will be considered in 
Chapters XL and XLI. 

407 . The definition of perception was given in Section 44. In 
Chapter XXXii, Sections 299—302, it was pointed out that every 
perception is awareness of a substance, but that perception gave 
us knowledge of the qualities of the substance perceived, in- 
cluding the relational qualities arising from its relationships with 
other substances. We must not, indeed, say that it is perceived 
that the substance has such and such qualities, since this would 
be a judgment, not a perception. What we must say is that the 
substance is perceived, and that it is perceived as having such 
and such qualities. 

Is it necessary that, when we perceive a substance, we should 
perceive it as having all the qualities which it actually does have? 
In that case every perception would present us with every fact 
in the universe, since, as we saw in Section 221, a complete 
description of any substance would include descriptions of all 
other substances. 

There is, so far as I can see, no reason why we should doubt 
the possibility of perceiving a substance without perceiving it 
as having all the qualities which it does have. Nor can I see any 
reason to make a distinction here between original and relational 
qualities, and to hold that, when a substance is perceived, it 
must be perceived as having all the original qualities which, in 
fact, it has. 

But, it may be asked further, is it necessary that, when a thing 
is perceived, it should be perceived as having qualities which are 
sufficient to constitute a sufficient description of that thing? For 
this, also, I can see no necessity. It would be possible, I think, to 
perceive a thing as having the qualities XYZ, and not to per- 
ceive it as having any other qualities, although there should be 
something else in the universe which has the qualities XYZ. 

The further question then arises, whether our perception must 
be accurate as far as it goes. When we perceive a thing as having 
the quality X, is it certain that it really has the quality X ? We 
have seen that we must allow somewhere for erroneous perception, 
since our theory of the nature of absolute reality involves that 
some perceptions must be erroneous. But, when we come to con- 
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sider this subject in the next Book, we shall find reason to believe 
that there is no place for error among those perceptions which 
give us, in the first instance, an infinite series of parts within 
parts, determined by determining correspondence. Error will have 
to be found elsewhere. 

408. We must now consider how it is possible for perceptions 
to have this infinite series of parts within parts, determined by 
determining correspondence. 

Let us begin by making three assumptions. The first is that 
a self can perceive another self, and a part of another self. The 
second is that a perception is part of the percipient self. The 
third is that a perception of a part of a whole can be part of a 
perception of that whole. Later in the chapter I shall endeavour 
to show that all three propositions are true. But it will be con- 
venient to expound our whole view before we discuss the truth 
of these propositions, and therefore we will treat them for the 
present as assumptions 

Let us then suppose a primary whole, all the primary parts of 
which are selves. And let us suppose that each of these selves 
has a separate perception, and only one such perception, of each 
self, and of each part of each self. And let us suppose, as we have 
just assumed to be possible, that when any one of these percepta 
is part of another perceptum, then any perception of the first will 
be a part of a perception of the second. We shall then have a 
series of parts within parts to infinity, determined by determining 
correspondence. Let us take, for simplicity, a primary whole con- 
sisting of two primary parts, B and G, which are selves. Then B 
will perceive himself and G, and will perceive the perceptions 
which he and G have of themselves and of one another, and the 
perceptions which they have of these perceptions, and so on to 
infinity. And B’s perceptions of this infinite series of percepta 
will form an infinite series of perceptions, since he has a separate 
perception of each perceptum. And since the perceptions of the 
parts will be parts of the perceptions of the wholes, the infinite 
series will be series of parts within parts, A similar aeries, of 
course, will occur in C. 

409. Such an infinite series could still be obtained if the 
conditions were rather different firom those which we have just 
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taken. If we consider what was said in Section 201, as to deter- 
mining correspondence in general, it will be clear that the con- 
ditions could be modified in three respects. In the first place, it 
is not necessary that each self should perceive all the selves in 
the primary whole. It is sufficient if each self has a differentiating 
group, consisting of two or more selves, and if it perceives each 
self in this group, and each part of each of them. In the second 
place, it is also possible that some selves should be only deter- 
minate and not determinant — that is, that they should be per- 
cipient without being perceived. In the third place, it is possible 
that some selves in any primary whole may have, instead of a 
differentiating group of selves, a single determinant self — that 
is, that there may be some selves each of whom perceives nothing 
but one other self and his parts. But it will always be necessary 
that in each primary whole there should be at least one group 
of selves in which determination is reciprocal in the way defined 
in Section 201. 

410. The relation of determining correspondence, then, will 
be that, for example, the determinate B ! Cisa perception of the 
determinant G. And we shall find that this relation complies with 
all the five conditions with which we saw, in Section 229, that a 
relation of determining correspondence must comply. The first 
of these is that there must be a certain sufficient description of 
C (including the fact that (7 is in that relation to some part of £) 
which shall intrinsically determine a sufficient description of the 
part of B in question, BIG. Now a sufficient description, XYZ, 
of a self G, which includes the fact that it is perceived by B (and 
therefore includes a sufficient description, UVW, of B, ^vithout 
which G’s perception by B would not be sufficiently described), 
will intrinsically determine a sufficient description of B I G. This 
sufficient description of BIG will be “the perception by the only 
self which is VVW of the only self which is XYZ.” For, by our 
hypothesis, B has only one perception of C, and therefore this 
description will apply to one substance only. Similar sufficient 
descriptions can be found for secondary parts of lower grades, for 
example, for B’s perception of Cb perception of B (B / GIB). 

The second condition is that the relation must be such that 
each dpteriTiiii"nt t“rm could dctcrininc more th^n one deter- 
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minate term. And with this we have complied, since it is possible 
for many different selves to perceive the same self, or part of a 
self, in which case that which is perceived will determine a part 
in each of the selves which perceives it. 

The third condition is that it should he a relation such that 
BIG corresponds to only one determinant, C, while C, though 
it may be the determinant of many parts of the primary whole, 
A, is the determinant of only one of the parts of A which fall 
within B. This condition is satisfied. For our hypothesis was 
that B had a separate perception of C, and only one such per- 
ception. Therefore B’s perception of C cannot also he a perception 
of anything but G, and there cannot he more than one perception 
of G in B. On the other hand, there can be other perceptions of 
G in A, for there could be such a perception in G itself which 
is a part of A, and there could also be such perceptions in the 
other primary parts of A, in those cases in which a primary 
whole is divided into more than two primary parts. 

The fourth condition is that the determining correspondence 
must be, in some cases at least, reciprocal. And, obviously, if 
one self can pOrceive another at all, there is no reason why each 
of a group of selves should not perceive all the others. 

The fifth condition is that the correspondence should be such 
that it is possible to have a whole divided into parts of parts 
infinitely, sufficient descriptions of all which parts are implied, 
by means of determining correspondence, in a sufficient descrip- 
tion of the whole. And we have seen that B and G are divided 
in this way. So also is A. For we could sufficiently describe A 
as a primary whole which has a set of parts, B and G, each of 
which perceives itself, and the other, and their parts. And this 
would imply the division of A in the manner required. 

If then there is such a mutual perception of selves as we have 
described, it would fulfil all the five conditions which have been 
laid down as necessary for determining correspondence. Is such 
a mutual perception of selves possible? In considering this we 
shall have to discuss four questiona The first three relate to the 
three assumptions which we made provisionally on page 89. 
Firstly, is it possible that a self should perceive another self, 
or part of another self? Secondly, are perceptions parts of the 
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percipient self? Thirdly, can a perception of a part of a whole be 
part of the perception of that whole? The fourth question is 
whether there is any diflSculty in the existence of a perception 
whose parts of parts to infinity are again perceptions. 

411. In the last chapter we enquired whether “the person 
who is aware of this awareness” is an exclusive description, and 
came to the conclusion that it was not necessarily exclusive 
(Chapter xxxvi, pp. 65-68). And the reasons which led us to this 
conclusion will also lead to the conclusion that there would be 
no impossibility in one self perceiving another self and its parts. 
The first question, therefore, may be considered as settled. 

412. We now pass to the second question — are perceptions 
parts of the percipient self? The natural view, that which would 
be adopted by most people, if not by all, on first being asked 
the question, is, I think, that they are parts of it. But this has 
been denied. It has been said that perception — and also all other 
awareness — is not a state, hut a relation. My perception of a 
datum would then be a relation between myself and the datum, 
and would not involve the existence of any part of myself which 
is a state of perception. 

Of course, on any theory, there would be a special relation 
between a self and any object which the self perceived. If a self, 
B, perceives M, that fact involves a relation between B and M, 
of such a nature that it only holds between a percipient and its 
perceptum. But the question is whether there is, besides such 
a relation, a state of perception which is part of the percipient 
self. 

It seems to me, as far as I can trust my introspection, that 
there is a state of perception within the percipient self. But I 
cannot place much reliance on this, in view of the fact that other 
people interpret their experience differently. There are, however, 
several reasons which seem to lead to the conclusion that a per- 
ception is a state of the percipient. 

In the first place, when my perceptions, whether simultaneous 
or in rapid succession, are many in number, the condition of 
myself, when compared with its condition when the perceptions 
are few in number, differs in a way which seems to be appro- 
priately expressed by the metaphor of being fuller. Now if this 
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is an appropriate metaphor, it can only be so because the per- 
ceptions are parts of the self. For one thing is only fuller than 
another if it has more content, which means more substance. If 
the only difference in the condition of the self was that it had 
more relations of a certain kind, it would never have occurred to 
us to speak of it as fuller. 

Another way of putting the same consideration is that, as 
it seems to me, we feel, when we contemplate our cogitations, 
volitions, and emotions, that, taken together, they do in some 
sense exhaust the self, so that it is completely comprised in 
them. Now the self could not be said to be exhausted or com- 
prised in its relations, even if we took all its relations into 
account. Still less could it be exhausted in its relations to the 
objects of its cogitation, volition, and emotion, since these are 
not the only relations in which it stands. And thus, if cogitation, 
volition, and emotion are only relations, we must reject — and it 
seems to be very difficult to reject — the view that they do in 
any way exhaust the self. On the other hand, if they are states, 
and therefore parts, of the self, it is easy to see that they do 
exhaust it, since there is a very real sense in which a substance 
is exhausted in a set of its parts. 

Again it is almost universally admitted that £'b knowledge 
of C makes more direct difference to B than it does to C — ^that 
the direct difference between B who knows C, and B if he did 
not know C, is greater than the direct difference between C 
which is known by B, and G if it had not been known to B. This 
view may be rejected by some of those who do not hold that the 
truth of knowledge consists in correspondence to the object 
known — though it is not rejected by all of them. But I think it 
is always accepted by those thinkers who do hold that the truth 
consists in such a correspondence — a view which we found reason 
to accept in Chapter ii. 

1 have spoken above of direct difference. If indirect difference 
is included, the matter may be quite different. If a detective 
knows that a man has committed a murder, the knowledge will 
have a greater effect on the future of the murderer than on the 
future of the detective. If a man knows that the potato on his 
plate is rotten, this will affect the destiny of the potato more 
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than the destiny of the man. But such indirect difiFerences to 
the object of knowledge depend on the action which the know- 
ledge determines in the subject who knows it. When we take 
the immediate difference caused to each of the terms — the 
knower and the known — by the simple fact of the knowledge, it 
is true, as was said above, that this is greater for the knower 
than for the known. 

This applies to perception as well as to other knowledge. If, 
indeed, there were any percepta whose existence was dependent 
on being perceived, it is obvious that perception would make 
more difference to them than to the percipient, since his exist- 
ence does not depend on his perceiving a particular perceptum. 
We shall, however, find reason to hold that the only things which 
are perceived are selves and parts of selves. And those do not 
depend for their existence on being perceived. 

Now if knowledge were only a relation between the self and 
its object, it seems very difficult to see why there should be this 
greater difference. In this case, all that knowledge would involve 
about the knowing self is that it would be the term of the rela- 
tion which knows, while the object would be the term of the 
relation which is known. And there is nothing, as far as I can 
see, in these two characteristics which could possibly account for 
one of them making a greater difference to the term which has 
it than the other does. 

But if my knowledge is a part of myself, the difficulty is re- 
moved. For then, while the knowledge involves nothing in the 
object known except a relation to the knowing self, it involves 
in the knowing self, not only a relation to the object known, but 
also the presence of a part with certain characteristics. And since 
the knowledge makes a difference of parts, as well as of relations, 
to the knower, and only a difference of relations to the object 
known, it makes a greater difference in the one case than it does 
in the other. 

We may add one more consideration. Many of those thinkers 
who would deny that cognitions, including perceptions, are 
states of the self would admit that pleasures and pains are parts 
of the self. This is incompatible, at any rate, with any argument 
which should reject the view that perceptions are parts of the 
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self on the ground that selves can have no parts (or, at least, 
no simultaneous parts). But we may go further. Pleasure and 
pain are often very closely connected with cognitions. Now if 
these cognitions are not parts of the self, but its relations to 
other things, then the pleasure or pain connected with the 
cognition can only be connected with it in this way — that it is 
a state which is excited in the self when the self is in a certain 
relation of cognition. Closer than this the relation cannot be. So 
far we can only have this result. But we shall find in Chapter XLI 
that such a view of pleasure and pain cannot be maintained, and 
we shall thus have additional reason for rejecting a view of 
cognition which implies it. 

All these reasons tend to confirm the theory that cognitions, 
and among them perceptions, are parts of the self. Nor do I see 
any valid argument against this. No doubt, as we have seen, a 
cognition does imply a relation between cognizer and cognized. 
But it does not follow that the cognition and the relation are 
identical, and our view, as has been pointed out, does admit that 
the relation is there. 

I believe that the view that cognition is only a relation has 
partly sprung from confusion on this point. And I believe that 
it has partly sprung from an unwillingness to admit that the 
self has parts, due to a supposed incompatibility between having 
parts and being a real unity. There is, however, no such incom- 
patibility. And we sawat the endof Book III that everysubstance 
must have parts, so that, if the self exists at all, it must have 
parts of some sort, whether its cognitions are parts of it or not. 
And indeed, as we have said, it would generally be admitted 
that pleasures and pains are parts of the self, and it would also 
be generally admitted that selves existed in time, and had parts 
in the dimension of time. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we are entitled to conclude 
that our perceptions are states, that is, parts, of ourselves. Of 
course this does not imply that, when I perceive M, it is only 
the perception which I know directly, and that my knowledge 
of M is mediated by my perception of my perception of M. This 
would be quite incorrect. My knowledge of M is immediate, and 
consists in my perception of M. It is not in any way dependent 
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on. my perception of my perception of M — which may or may 
not accompany my perception of M. 

413. The third question which we had to discuss was whether 
the perception of the part of a whole could be part of the per- 
ception of the whole. It seems to me that this is possible, and, 
indeed, that our experience assures us that it is sometimes true. 

We often make judgments that various wholes with parts do 
exist, for which we have no warrant but our perception of corre- 
sponding data. For example, I judge that there is at this moment 
a carpet in this room with a pattern on it, when I have no reason 
to do so except that, in ordinary language, I see the carpet. It 
would, I think, be generally admitted that I am perceiving a 
sensum which is a whole with parts, and that my judgment that 
the carpet is a whole with parts depends upon my perception 
of the whole sensum, and of the parts of the sensum. But the 
question remains whether, when both the whole and the parts 
of the datum are perceived, the perceptions of the parts are parts 
of the perception of the whole. 

In what other way could we perceive the whole as having 
parts, or the parts as making up a whole? It may be argued that 
we might perceive the whole in one perception, that we might 
perceive each of the parts in other perceptions, and that we 
might perceive the relation between the things perceived. But, 
even if this does sometimes happen, it seems clear that there are 
cases where it does not happen. If I can trust my introspection, 
there are cases in which I perceive a whole and its parts, in 
which my perceptions of the parts are parts of my perception of 
the whole. It is possible, of course, that my introspection may be 
faulty, but in this case I am inclined to trust it. In particular, I 
would direct attention to what happens when we gradually per- 
ceive the parts of a datum of which we only perceived the whole 
before — as when, with a gradual increase of light, more details 
appear in the pattern of the carpet. If we had separate perceptions 
of the whole and of the parts of the datum perceived in such an 
experience, the change ought to appear as a change to a state 
with more perceptions, whereas it seems quite clear in my case 
that it appears as a change from a relatively simple perception 
to one which is relatively complex. 
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We must therefore come to the conclusion that it is possible 
that perceptions of parts should be parts of perceptions of wholes. 
In our present experience this does not always happen. For it is 
possible to perceive a whole without perceiving any of its parts, 
and it may be possible to perceive both a whole and its part 
without the perception of the part forming part of the percep- 
tion of the whole. But it is sufficient for our purpose that it is 
possible that perceptions of parts should be parts of perceptions 
of wholes. 

But this is only possible when — as was the case with the 
example which we have just taken — the whole. W, is perceived 
as being a whole of which the part, P, is a part, and P is per- 
ceived as being a part of W^. If, for example, I perceive a circular 
sensum, and a square sensum (perhaps marked out by a surround- 
ing line) which is, in fact, a part of the circular sensum, then my 
perception of the square surface can only be a part of my per- 
ception of the circular surface, if the square surface is perceived 
as being part of the circular surface. For no one would suggest 
that my perception of Q, which is not a part of W, could be part 
of my perception of W. And the fact that P is, in fact, part of 
W, could not make the case anj' different with regard to the 
perceptions of P and W, if the perceptions do not perceive P 
and W as being part and whole. 

414. Our theory requires, not only that perceptions shall have 
parts which are perceptions, but that this shall be the case with 
every perception, so that the series of parts within parts will be 
infinite. And the fourth question we had to consider was whether 
the existence, of such an infinite series presents any difficulty. 

I can see no reason why any difficulty should be introduced 
by the series being prolonged to infinit)'. We have seen that 
there is no contradiction involved in a substance having parts 
within parts to infinity, if the series is determined by determin- 
ing correspondence, as it is in this case. It is true that we have 
here the additional fact that each perception will not only have 
such an infinite series of parts within parts, but an infinite series 

‘ It is not, of course, necessary that there should be judgments that W ia a 
whole of which f is a part, and P a part of the whole JF. It is sufficient that they 
should be perceived as standini' in those relations. 
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in which each part is also a perception. But I cannot see that 
this could affect the possibility of the series. 

We cannot of course imagine such an infinite series — our 
imaginations, in present experience, are never able to reach an 
infinity, though our thoughts are. But, in considering what the 
nature of such an infinitely compound perception would be, we 
must remember that it is the perception about which we are 
speaking, and not a series of judgments about the different parts 
of the perception. With such judgments we should have an in- 
finite series of terms, each outside the other, since a judgment 
about a part is not a part of a judgment about the whole. But 
with perceptions the infinite series is one of parts within parts. 
And thus, though infinite, it all falls within the limit of a single 
perception. This, I think, makes it nearer to our present ex- 
perience than an infinite series of judgments would be, and makes 
it easier to imagine a state of consciousness approximately like it. 

415. We come to the conclusion, then, that the infinite series 
of parts within parts can be determined if the primary parts are 
selves which perceive selves and their perceptions. But is it also 
necessary that the selves should be perceived as being selves, and 
the perceptions as being perceptions? This also can be shown to 
be necessary. 

In the first place, let us enquire whether the general nature 
of perception, without reference to the infinite series of percep- 
tions within perceptions, makes it possible that the same self, at 
the same timeS can have separate perceptions of two percepta 
without perceiving them as h.aving different qualities®. 

This, I think, is not possible. We saw above’ that a self need 
not perceive a perceptum as having all the qualities which it 
actually has, nor as having qualities which form a sufficient 
description. But we have now a different question before us. 
Must the self, if he is to have a separate perception of the 
perceptum, perceive it as having qualities which differentiate 
it from all other percepta perceived by that self at that time? 
And this does seem to be necessary. 

> The lelation which appears as “being at the same time’’ is really, as we 
have seen, “ being at the same stage in the C series.” 

® A difference in relational qualities is, of coarse, a difference in qualities. 

3 p. 88. 
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It is not necessary in order to give sufficient descriptions to 
the perceptions. Supposing that it were otherwise possible for 
the same self at the same time to perceive two percepta as each 
having the qualities VW, and no others, the perceptions would 
have, not only sufficient descriptions, but sufficient descriptions 
determined by their percepta. If, for example, one of the percepta 
were sufficiently described as VWX, and the other as YWY, 
then the perceptions would be sufficiently described as being 
£’s perceptions, at a given time, of a substance which was, in 
fact, VWX, and of another substance which was, in fact, VWV. 
For this would be true, although B only perceived each substance 
as being VW. 

But, although the perception of the two percepta as having 
different qualities is not necessary for this reason, it is necessary 
for another. For, if two perceptions were not separated from 
each other by being perceptions by different selves, or by the 
same selves at different times, and if, further, they were not 
separated by difference of content, then there would be nothing 
to separate them, and they would not be separated at all. That 
is, there would not be separate perceptions in B of (7 and B. 

This conclusion has nothing in it which is inconsistent with 
present experience. It must be noted that we are not asserting 
that it is necessary that the percipient self should judge the 
two perceptions to be different, but only that he should per- 
ceive them as having qualities which do make them different. 
He may not make any judgment about either of them. Or, if 
he does make judgments about both of them, still he may make 
no judgments as to their difference from one another. Of course 
the perceptions will afford a basis for a judgment of difference, 
if the percipient’s attention should be directed towards them 
simultaneously, and if he should have sufficient capacity to 
analyse the nature of his perceptions. But if these conditions are 
not complied with, he will not make a judgment of difference. 

And it must also be remembered that two percepta would be 
perceived as having different qualities if they were perceived as 
having different relations, since they would then be perceived 
as having different relational qualities. It would be sufficient, 
therefore, if they were perceived as standing in any unreflexive 
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relation to each other, or in different relations to a third 
thing. 

If we pay attention to these two points, it is clear that there 
is nothing in present experience to suggest that any self ever 
has two perceptions at the same time which do not perceive the 
percepta as having different qualities. 

416. But, it may be objected, although there is no evidence 
that there are such separate perceptions, yet our contention 
that there cannot be any such is fallacious. For a perception is 
not only a perception of the qualities of its perceptum. Indeed, 
it is not strictly of the qualities at all. It is of the perceptum — 
the substance. The perceptions, it may be said, of C and D are, 
after all, perceptions of G and D. And since G and B are separate 
things, this will be sufficient to discriminate the perceptions of 
them, even if the perceptions do not perceive them as having 
different qualities. 

But this would be erroneous. For, as we have seen in Section 95, 
substances are not things in themselves, in the Hegelian sense 
of the phrase, with an individuality apart from their qualities. 
They are individual, but only through and by means of their 
qualities, and therefore, when we perceive them, we can only be 
aware of them individually in so far as we are aware of them as 
having qualities which are different in the case of each substance. 

417. It might, however, be further objected that B’s percep- 
tions of G and D as each being VW might be differentiated by 
means of qualities of the perceptions which did not depend on 
perceiving their percepta with different qualities. For example, 
the perception of G might be more intense than the perception 
of 2). This might be caused by some difference in the qualities 
of G and D — that one was X and the other was Y — although 
they were not perceived as being X and Y. 

On the whole, I do not think this objection valid. It seems 
to me that the absence of difference in the qualities with which 
the percepta are perceived positively involves that there cannot 
be a plurality of perceptions, and that therefore there is no 
opportunity for the difference in intensity to take place. But the 
question is no doubt difficult, and perhaps the possibility ought 
not to be e-v-fluded 
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418. So far, however, as was said on p. 98, we have been dis- 
cussing the subject with regard only to the general nature of 
perception, and without taking into account the further fact that 
we are dealing here with infinite series of perceptions within 
perceptions. And it is certain that, even if some perceptions could 
be differentiated otherwise than by perceiving their percepta as 
having different qualities, yet this could not happen to all the 
perceptions in the infinite series of determining correspondence. 
The reason of this is that, as we saw in Section 225, if any sub- 
stance is divided into parts of parts to infinity, it is impossible 
that every one of those parts should have any qualities other 
than those determined by determining correspondence, though 
it will be possible for all or any of the parts for any finite number 
of grades to have such other qualities. No parts in any grade 
below the last grade, M, of that finite number can have any 
qualities except those determined by determining correspondence. 

It follows from this that no perceptions in the grades below 
M could be differentiated from each other by a difference in their 
own intensities, or in some other quality, in the way suggested 
on p. 100. Nor can they be differentiated by being at different 
points in the G series, for, as we shall see in Chapter LI, p. 275, the 
whole system of perceptions determined by determining corre- 
spondence is at the same point in the C series. And, as these two 
alternatives are eliminated, the conclusion is that they can only 
be separate perceptions by perceiving their percepta as having 
different qualities. 

What qualities, then, must the percepta of such perceptions 
be perceived as having? These percepta are, of course, themselves 
perceptions. And these perceptions in grade N, and in every other 
grade which is lower than grade M, can have no qualities except 
those determined by determining correspondence. Every percep- 
tion is one grade lower than that other perception which is its 
perceptum. It follows that all perceptions in grade 0 and in every 
lower grade, must perceive their percepta as having qualities 
which differentiate them from all other percepta perceived in 
the determining correspondence system by that self Thus if 
C!D!E is such a part, it must be perceived by .B as the percep- 
tion which a self with the qualities VW has of the perception 
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which a self with the qualities ST has of a self with the qualities 
QR. Here VW, ST, and QR are not necessarily sufficient descrip- 
tions of C, JD, and E, respectively — that is, descriptions which 
distinguish them from all other substances — but they are de- 
scriptions which are adequate to discriminate G, D, and E from 
all other substances perceived, directly or indirectly, by B. 

But, it may be asked, is it necessary to perceive G! DIE as 
specifically a perception? Could it not be perceived only as that 
part of a substance with the qualities ^ W, which was determined 
by determining correspondence vrith that part of a substance 
with the qualities ST, which was determined by determining 
correspondence with a substance with the qualities Q2J? This 
would give a description of it by determining correspondence 
without bringing in the fact that perception was the particular 
relation of determining correspondence in question. 

This, however, would not be possible. For determining corre- 
spondence is what Mr Johnson has called a determinable — a 
generic characteristic which, whenever it occurs, must occur in 
some specific form. Now it is quite possible to judge that a thing 
possesses a determinable, without judging what determinate of 
that determinable it possesses. I may judge that the eyes of the 
first Bishop of Rome had some colour, without having any opinion 
as to what colour they had. But with perception it is different. 
I cannot perceive a thing as having colour without perceiving it 
as having some particular colour*. And, in the same way, if I 
perceive one thing as being determined by determining corre- 
spondence with another, I must perceive it as having that par- 
ticular sort of determining correspondence which it actually has. 

419. It is impossible, then, to perceive all the members of the 
infinite series of parts, unless we perceive some of them (and the 
infinitely greater number of them) as being, what they are, per- 
ceptions by selves of selves or of parts of selves. But, as was said 
above, it is possible that, for any finite number of grades, all or 
any of the secondary parts might have qualities not determined 

’ It is possible that I may leam from perception that a perceptum is coloured, 
and be unable to learn whether it is blue or green. But this would not mean that 
I perceived it as coloured, hut not as having any particular colour. It would mean 
that the particular shade, which I did perceive it as having, was intermediate 
between a typical shade of blue and a typical shade of oreen. 
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by determining correspondence. And it might be possible that, 
by means of these qualities, the secondary part in question could 
be discriminated from all others known to B. In that case, it 
might be asked, could not B perceive the part in question as 
having these qualities, and not perceive it as having any others, 
and so not perceive it as being a perception of its perceptum, 
and, further, not perceive it as being a perception at all? 

In the same way, might it not be possible that C could be 
discriminated from all other selves perceived by B by means of 
qualities which did not include the quality of being a self? And, 
in that case, could not B perceive G without perceiving him as 
a self at all ? 

It is not easy to conceive what qualities selves could have 
which should discriminate them from each other, and which were 
such that the selves could be perceived as having them without 
being perceived as selves. And it is equally difficult to conceive 
what qualities perceptions could have which should discriminate 
them from each other, and which were such that the perceptions 
could be perceived as having them without being perceived as 
perceptions. But there are more positive reasons for rejecting the 
hypothesis. 

Let us suppose that the grades of secondary parts which have 
no qualities except those determined by determining corre- 
spondence are all those below the first graded Then C! DIE, 
which is a secondary part of the second grade, would have no 
qualities except those determined by determining correspondence. 
It must therefore be perceived by .B as being the perception 
which a self with the qualities VW has of the perception which 
a self with the qualities ST has of a self with the qualities QB. 

C ! D ! E, then, is known to B as being inter alia a perception 
whose percipient is a self with the qualities VW. If B knows 
this, he knows the self which has the qualities VW, and knows 
it as having these qualities. (He can only know of one such self, 

^ Of course the earliest grade in which the parts have no qualities except those 
determined by determining correspondence may not be, as in our example, the 
second grade of secondary parts, but the millionth or any lower grade which has 
a finite number of grades above it. But the argument would be just the same 
whatever the grade was, and it can be stated more simply if we take it as the 
second orade. 
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since VW, as we have seen, must include qualities which dis- 
criminate C from anything else known to B.) But he cannot know 
this self except by perception. For, as we shall see later in this 
chapter, there cannot be any judgments in absolute reality, since 
they could not be differentiated into parts of parts to infinity. 
Therefore B must perceive (7 as a self with the qualities VW. 

Thus B! C will be B’s perception of G as a self with the 
qualities VW. But how about B! G! D1 Must this be B's per- 
ception of G! D as a perception which the self with the qualities 
VW has of a self with the qualities STl This also must be so. 
For, as we sfiw on p. 97, in any case B must perceive G ! D as a. 
part of G, and as a whole of which G ! D! E is a part. And B, as 
we have just seen, must perceive C as a self, and G ! D ! E as a 
perception. Now is it possible to perceive anything as being a 
part of a self, and as having a perception as its own part, without 
perceiving it as having itself the nature of perception ? 

I think that this is clearly impossible, and that (7 .'D must 
be perceived as having the nature of perception. A group of 
perceptions or a part of a perception has also the nature 
of perception. But it will be necessary that G! D should be 
perceived as being, as it is, a single perception. For it is not 
possible to perceive anything as a perception without perceiving 
its perceptum. To be a perception is, no doubt, a quality. But 
it is a relational quality — it is generated in the manner described 
in Section 85, by the relationship in which that which has the 
quality stands to its perception. And we cannot perceive it as 
standing in this relation unless we perceive the other term of 
the perception. We shall therefore perceive Z), to which G! D 
stands in this relation, and, since D is a single object, we shall 
see that G ! Dis a single perception. And we have thus justified 
the statement made on p. 98, that in determining correspondence 
the selves must be perceived as selves, and the perceptions must 
be perceived as perceptions. 

420. Perceptions, then, can give an infinite series of parts 
within parts determined by determining correspondence. Is this 
possible with any other of the sorts of spiritual reality which 
primd fade do occur? And, in the first place, is it possible with 
any form of cogitation except perception? 
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We saw on p. 87 what those forms are. The first is the aware- 
ness of characteristics. Such awareness could not give us the 
required series. For in order that the infinite series of parts 
should not be vicious, it is necessary that some determinant 
terms in such a determining correspondence should not only 
determine awarenesses, but should have awarenesses as its parts. 
As we saw in Section 201, it is only by such reciprocal deter- 
mination that a valid infinite series can arise. Now, if the 
determining correspondence were awareness, this requirement 
takes the form that objects of which there is an awareness should 
have awarenesses as their parts. All these objects must therefore 
be existent, since awarenesses are existent. And therefore the 
awareness of them will be perception, and not awareness of 
characteristics. 

And, again, if the awareness of characteristics could yield a 
series of parts within parts to infinity, this would involve that 
each of the characteristics should have parts within parts to 
infinity. And we saw in Section 64 that this was impossible. 

421. Judgment, also, is incapable of giving us parts of parts 
to infinity by means of determining correspondence. For in that 
case it would be necessary that a judgment about a whole, W, 
could be made up of a set of parts which are judgments about 
each of a set of parts of W. Now, as we have seen, a perception 
of a whole can be made up of a set of perceptions of the parts 
of that whole. But nothing corresponding to this can happen 
with judgments. The only case in which one judgment can be 
part of another, is the case where something is judged about a 
judgment, as when we say “the judgment that all swans are 
white is false.’’ And in that case there are parts of the inclusive 
judgment, “is,” “false,” and “judgment,” which are not judg- 
ments, nor made up of judgments. It is impossible then that 
all parts of judgments should be judgments, and therefore the 
required series of parts of parts to infinity cannot consist of 
judgments. 

Moreover, the determination of judgments as parts of judg- 
ments to infinity, even if it were otherwise possible, would be 
impossible because the infinite series would in this case be 
vicious. A judgment has meaning. And when anything which 
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has meaning is a complex whose elements have meaning, the 
meaning of that complex is dependent on the meaning of the 
elements. The meaning of a judgment, therefore, ultimately 
depends on the meaning of those of its terms which have meaning 
themselves, and which have no parts which have meaning. And 
if a judgment should consist of judgments within judgments to 
infinity, its meaning would depend on the meanings of the final 
terms of series which have no final terms. Thus it would have no 
meaning, and could not be a judgment. 

Nor will assumption give us a relation of determining corre- 
spondence. The internal structure of an assumption is the same 
as that of a judgment. The only difference is that a judgment 
is an assertion, while an assumption is not. It is true of an 
assumption that it cannot have a set of parts which are all 
assumptions, just as it is true of a judgment that it cannot have 
a set of parts which are all judgments. And it is true of an 
assumption, as it is of a judgment, that it has meaning. And so, 

I for analogous reasons to those which applied to judgments, it is 
I impossible that an assumption should be divided to infinity into 
parts of parts, all of which were assumptions. 

422. There remains imaging. It is possible for me to picture — 
the phrase, though loose, is helpful — something which I do not 
perceive now, or which I never have perceived, or which does 
not exist. I can picture a red disc on a white ground. I can 
picture toothache felt by me in the past, which did exist, or 
toothache felt by me in the present, which does not exist. I can 
picture Cromwell’s distrust of Charles I, which presumably 
existed, or Cromwell’s contempt for the Young Pretender, which 
certainly did not exist. 

I propose to call the process of doing this by the name of 
imaging, and to speak of the mental states involved as imagings, 
or states of imaging. That which is imaged I shall call the 
imaginatum. 

I use “imaging” instead of “imagining” because the latter 
term is ambiguous. It would be said, for example, of a conceited 
man that he imagined himself to be the equal of Shakespeare, 
when what is meant is that he believed it, but believed it falsely. 
In other cases what is called an imagination is really an assump- 
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tion. When it is said that a man imagines what he would do if 
he should become a millionaire, it is often meant that he is 
considering what propositions would be made true if the assump- 
tion that he became a millionaire were true. And again, while 
in these cases we speak of imagination where there is no imaging, 
there are cases of imaging which we should not call imagination. 
I may remember a cat I saw yesterday, and this memory may 
have as an element an imaging of the cat. But it would not be 
said that I imagined the cat. 

I have avoided the use of “image” because that also is am- 
biguous. It is sometimes used for the state of imaging, and 
sometimes for the imaginatum. Indeed, it is often used for both 
of them at once, because the distinction between them is ignored, 
in the same way that perception and perceptum have so often not 
been distinguished from one another. 

Imagings, in their internal structure, resemble perceptions, 
and are dissimilar to judgments and to assumptions. A judgment 
or an assumption is a proposition.in the sense given in Section 45. 
We judge or assume that something is true of something. But 
there is no “that” about imaging, any more than there is about 
perception. The imaginatum, like the perceptum, is a substance, 
and what we image is the substance. But an imaginatum is 
imaged as having characteristics, just as a perceptum is perceived 
as having characteristics. This is proved by the fact that we can 
make judgments asserting the presence of those characteristics. 
I can judge, for example, that what I am now imaging has the 
characteristic of being a red disc on a white ground. 

And only those sorts of things can, in our present experience, 
be imaged, which can, in our present experience, be perceived; 
that is to say, sensa and mental realities of the sort which can 
be perceived by introspection. It is true that we commonly talk 
about imaging Westminster Abbey, which cannot be perceived. 
But then we talk as commonly of seeing Westminster Abbey, 
though it cannot be seen. What we image in the one case, and 
perceive in the other, are sensa. If I say that I image the execution 
of George III on the Tower Bridge, what is meant is that I 
image sensa such that a person who perceived them (instead of 
only imaging them, as I do) would normally judge that it was. 
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at any rate, ' phenomenally true that such an execution was 
taking place 

But in another respect imaging differs fundamentally from 
perception and judgment, and resembles assumptions. Percep- 
tions and judgments are cognitions. They profess to give know- 
ledge, and in so far as they are not erroneous they do give 
knowledge. But imaging does not profess to give knowledge. If 
I image something as answering to the description “Cromwell’s 
contempt for the Young Pretender,” that act of imaging may 
perhaps he called false, on the same principle that the assumption 
“that Cromwell despised the Young Pretender” may be called 
false. But I am not in error in imaging the one, any more than 
I am in error in assuming the other. Where there is no claim to 
give knowledge, there can be no error. 

423. Can imaging give us a series of parts within parts to 
infinity, determined by determining correspondence? The two 
obstacles which prevent judgments and assumptions from giving 
us such a series do not apply here. For the same considerations 
which led us to believe that the parts of a perception can be 
perceptions would lead us to believe that the parts of an imaging 
could be imagings. And an imaging, like a perception, has no 
meaning (though, of course, the description of either of them will 
have meaning). An image, therefore, could have an infinite series 
of parts within parts, all of which were images, since the series 
would not be vicious. 

Suppose, for example, that B and C imaged themselves, and 
each other, and all their parts. Then B would image C, and Cs 
imagings of B and of G, and (7 s imagings of B’s and G'a imagings 
of B and C, and so on infinitely. And B will also have a similar 
series of imagings of its own imagings. 

But a difficulty arises which will compel us to modify our view 
of the nature of imaging. And this diflBoulty is connected with 
the nature of the imaginatum. It seems clear that there is an 
imaginatum — something which is imaged, as distinct from the 
mental state of imaging it. This is, I think, evident from intro- 


^ Another connection between imaging and perception is that in our present 
experience no one can image anything as having any simple characteristic which 
he has not previously perceived. 
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spection. My state of imaging images something other than itself. 
And this is confirmed by the analogy of perception, where there 
is certainly a perceptum distinct from the perception. It need not 
surprise us if the reality of the imaginatnm, as distinct from the 
imaging, has not always been realized, since, till comparatively 
recently, it was exceptional to realize the distinction of the per- 
ceptum from the perception, although in this case the distinction 
is easier to recognize than in the case of imaging. 

There is, then, an imaginatum wherever there is an imaging. 
But of what nature is the imaginatum, and of what is it a 
part? 

It is certain that in some cases nothing exists which has the 
qualities which I image something as having. There is nothing 
existent in past, present, or future, which has the quality of being 
contempt entertained by Cromwell for the Young Pretender. Nor 
is there anything existent which has the quality of being a group 
of sensa which would normally suggest to the percipient of them 
that George III was being executed on the Tower Bridge. 

Nor could the diflSculty be removed by the suggestion that 
such things could be real without being existent. All imaginata, 
as we have seen, are substances. And it is clear that a substance 
can only be real by existing. If Henry VIII, and my table, are real, 
they exist. If King Arthur, and the Round Table, do not exist, 
they are not real*. 

An attempt has sometimes been made to remove this difficulty 
by placing the imaginatum inside the mind of the imaging self. 
But the difficulty cannot be removed like this. For, in the first 
place, if a thing does not exist at all, it cannot exist within a self. 
And, in the second place, it is clear that in many cases where a 
thing can exist outside the imaging self, it could not exist in that 
self. I can image Cromwell, and his distrust of Charles I. And it is 
very possible that Cromwell, and his distrust, did exist outside 
me. But it is quite certain that neither Cromwell, nor his distrust 
of Charles I, nor his contempt of the Young Pretender, can exist 

1 I am speaking, of course, of the actual tables, and not of the descriptions of 
them as a table belonging to me, or a table round which King Arthur’s knights 
sat. These descriptions are not substances but complex characteristics. The reality 
and existence of characteristics were discussed in Chapter ii. 
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as parts of me. And I can image my pride if I had destroyed 
a hostile airship. But, as I never did destroy one, the pride in 
question cannot be a part of me’. 

Nor would it be more tenable to say, as I believe some people 
would say, that the imaginatum was not Cromwell’s contempt, but 
a representation of Cromwell’s contempt, and that this could be 
in the imaging self. For, if this theory were true, I should never 
be able to image Cromwell’s contempt, but only a representation 
of Cromwell’s contempt. And this is not the case. I can image 
the contempt itself. 

424. What solution remains? I think that only one solution 
is possible. This is that the imaginatum always exists, but not 
always with the qualities which it is imaged as having, and that 
imaging is really perception which, in the first place, is itself 
sometimes erroneous, and, in the second place, is in its turn mis- 
perceived in introspection, so that it appears to be imaging, while 
it is really perception. The first error — the error in the state — 
would allow for something appearing as Cromwell’s contempt, 
though it was not really that contempt. The second error — the 
error about the state — would allow for that which was really a 
perception appearing as an imaging. 

This view may seem at first sight paradoxical. But what other 
view is possible? There must be an imaginatum (that is, there 
must be an object of the state which appears as a state of imaging). 
The nature of an imaginatum includes the quality of being a sub- 
stance. If it is the imaginatum of an existent state of imaging, 
it must be real ; and a substance cannot be real unless it is ex- 
istent. The state of imaging is an awareness of its imaginatum, 
and what is an awareness of an existent substance if it is not 
a perception? If it is a perception it must be in some cases an 
erroneous perception, since in some cases it perceives its per- 
ceptum as possessing qualities which it certainly does not possess. 

^ Thus it is more obvious that all imaginata cannot be within the imaging self 
than that all percepta cannot be within the percipient self. For, in present 
experience, 1 perceive nothing but myself and parts of myself on the one hand, 
and sensa on the other. Parts of myself are, of course, really within myself. And 
although theretis no reason to hold that the sensa are within myself, yet it is not 
so obvious that they are not within myself as it is that neither Cromwell nor his 
contempt can be within myself. 
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And if the state is perceived as an imaging, when it is really a 
perception, it must itself he misperceived. 

Our position will be strengthened when we find, as we shall 
find in Chapter LVI, that it is possible to explain in detail how 
a misperceived perception can appear as being an imag[ing. And 
this will again be incidentally strengthened when we see, in 
Chapter xliv, that even perceptions which appear as being 
perceptions are in many cases erroneous perceptions, and when 
we see, in Chapter xlv, that there is no reason to regard the 
existence of erroneous perceptions with suspicion. 

And it will again be incidentally strengthened by seeing that 
those states which are primd facie judgments, assumptions, or 
awarenesses of characteristics are in reality perceptions, and that 
their appearance as being something different is due to their 
being misperceived. But it must be noted that the course of 
the argument about these three is different from the argument 
about imaging. The conclusion is the same in each case — that 
the states are really misperceived perceptions — but it is reached 
in a different way. In the case of judgments, assumptions, or 
awarenesses of characteristics, there is no reason to suppose that 
they are not what they appear to be, except a reason which 
depends on results reached previously in this work. No substance 
can exist, we have decided, unless it has parts within parts to 
infinity, and we have seen in this chapter that nothing which 
was really a judgment, an assumption, or an awareness of a 
characteristic, could have parts within parts to infinity. This 
does not apply to imagings, for we have seen that a state which 
was really an imaging could have parts within parts to infinity. 
The reasons why that which appears as an imaging must really 
be a perception are those which have just been given. 

It may be objected that, in spite of this, we have not got rid 
of the reality of Cromwell’s contempt for the Young Pretender. 
For, granting that I misperceive something which has not the 
quality of being that contempt, and misperceive it as being that 
contempt, I am after all thinking of that contempt. And can I 
think of anything which is not real? This is a question about 
erroneous perceptions in general, and not specially about such of 
them as appear as imagings. It will be discussed in Chapter Lll, 
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and we shall find that such a perception would not involve the 
reality of such a contempt. 

425. What are we to say about memory? I do not think 
that memory includes any element which we have not already 
considered. It seems to me that memory is a cognition which 
appears as a judgment about something else which appears as 
an imaginatum. It is clear that it is a cognition. For it professes 
to give, and, when faithful, actually does give, knowledge about 
the past. And it clearly does not appear as being a perception. 
For everything which, in our present experience, appears as 
being a perception, only gives information about what is simul- 
taneous with itself, while memory gives information about what 
is earlier than itself. 

Since it appears as a cognition of the existent without 
appearing as a perception, it can only appear as a judgment. 
And on introspection it seems clear that this is the case. It 
appears as a judgment that a present imaginatum has been 
perceived in the past. 

All such judgments, however, are not memory. I may image 
myself as doing something when I was a child, and I may believe 
that I did do it, and this belief may be true and well-grounded. 
But if I believe it exclusively on the ground that I have been 
told by someone else that I did do it, then there is no memory. 
The question as to what distinguishes memory judgments from 
such judgments as these is interesting and important, but does 
not concern our present purpose. For if memory is a judgment, 
it is clear that it cannot give us the required series of parts 
within parts to infinity. 

426. We have now spoken of all the different forms of 
cogitation which primd facie exist within selves. But how about 
volition and emotion? As to these, I shall endeavour to show, in 
Chapters XL and XLi, that states of volition and emotion are 
really states of cogitation, which are distinguished from other 
states of cogitation by the possession of certain additional 
qualities. 

The result of this chapter is that spirit, unlike matter and 
sensa, can really exist. But it can do so only if it contains no 
parts except perceptions and groups of perceptions. For, as has 
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just been said, volitions and emotions will be found to be 
cogitations. And of the four sorts of cogitation, other than 
perception, which pnmA f<icie are found in spirit, we have seen 
that judgments, assumptions, and awarenesses of characteristics 
could not have parts of parts to infinity. What appears as being 
any of these sorts then, must really be one of the others. This 
leaves perceptions and imagings as the only possible states of 
selves. And as what appear as imagings have been shown to- 
be really perceptions, perceptions are left as the only possible 
states. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

IDEALISM 

427. We have seen that nothing which exists can have such 
qualities as would justify us in calling it matter. And we have 
also seen that nothing can exist which has such qualities as 
would justify us in calling it a sensum. Anything, therefore, 
which is perceived as having the qualities of matter or of sensa, 
must be misperceived — ^perceived as having qualities which it 
has not. 

What are we to say about spirit? The fact that each of us 
perceives various substances — himself and the parts of himself — 
as being spiritual, does not settle the question. For each of us 
also perceives certain substances as being sensa, although no 
sensa exist. Shall we be forced to say that what is perceived as 
spiritual is not really spiritual? 

There would be special difficulties about saying anything of 
this sort. For would it not imply that the reality in question is 
really perceived ? And in that case must not the perception, at 
any rate, be spiritual? But we need not consider this question, 
because there is no reason why we should endeavour to take up 
the position that spirit is unreal. We were forced to this con- 
clusion in the case of matter and sensa, because we found that 
their natures were incompatible with the determination by de- 
termining correspondence of an infinite series of parts within 
parts, and because no substance could exist without such a 
series. But we found that it was possible for a spiritual substance 
to have parts within parts to infinity, provided that these parts 
were perceptions. There is, therefore, no reason to suppose that, 
when anything is perceived as spirit, it is misperceived. 

We have, then, good reason to suppose that something exists 
with the nature of spirit. For each of us perceives himself, and 
some of his parts, and each of us has good, though empirical, 
reasons for believing that other substances exist which resemble 
himself in being spiritual. But can we go further, and say that 
every existent substance must be spiritual? 
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428. There appear primii/acie to be three sorts of substance — 
spirit, sensa, and matter. We have seen that neither of the two 
last exists. And we cannot even imagine any substance which is 
neither spiritual, material, nor of the nature of sensa. If, there- 
fore, there is any other sort of substance, it must be one of which 
we have no experience, and which we cannot even imagine. This 
does not amount to a positive proof that all substance is 
spiritual. For there remains the possibility that there is some 
other form of substance, whose nature is such as to allow of the 
determination in it of an infinite series of parts of parts. If there 
is such a form of substance, we know nothing of it in our present 
experience — either because we have had no opportunity of ob- 
serving its existence, or because mankind have not yet been 
sharp-sighted enough to avail themselves of the opportunity. In 
this case there might be, by the side of spirit, one or more other 
sorts of substance existing in the universe. 

But, although we have not a positive proof that nothing exists 
but spirit, we have, I think, good reason to believe that nothing 
but spirit does exist. There are certain conditions to which every 
existent substance must conform. Of all forms of substance which 
have ever appeared to be experienced, only one conforms to these 
conditions, and not only our experience but our imagination fails 
to suggest any further form. Under these circumstances it seems 
to me that we are entitled to hold all substance to be spiritual, 
not as a proposition which has been rigorously demonstrated, 
but as one which it is reasonable to believe and unreasonable to 
disbelieve. 

We may notice, too, that if any form of substance, besides 
spirit, should exist, it will have an important and fundamental 
point of agreement with spirit, and of disagreement with matter 
and sensa. For if it exists, its nature must be such that it is 
possible for determining correspondence to determine within 
such substances a series of parts within parts to infinity; and we 
have seen that this is possible with spirit, and impossible with 
matter or sensa. But we must not lay too much stress on this, 
since those qiralities of spirit which have value and practical 
interest are the qualities which we learn by perception, not those 
which can be shown to be d 'priori necessary. And we can say 
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nothing as to any resemblance between spirit and this hypo- 
thetical other substance, except in the qualities shown to be 
d priori necessary. 

429. We are entitled, then, to believe that all substance is 
spiritual. But does this exclude the possibility that some, or all, 
substance should also have a nature which is material or scnsal? 
We rejected the existence of matter and of sensa, because 
material and sensal qualities, as ordinarily defined, would not 
permit the determination, within the substances possessing them, 
of an infinite series of parts within parts. But suppose, in the 
first place, that something which had the qualities of matter, as 
ordinarily defined, had also other qualities, which might deter- 
mine an infinite series of parts within parts. Or suppose, in the 
second place, that this was true of something which had the 
qualities of sensa, as ordinarily defined. Or suppose, in the third 
place, that matter should consist of a number of units which 
were materially simple and indivisible — that is, were not divi- 
sible in the dimensions of space or time— but which, in addition 
to their material qualities, had others which would determine 
the required infinite series. Or suppose, in the fourth place, that 
this was true of sensa which were sensally simple and indivis- 
ible — that is, were not divisible in the dimensions of space and 
time. If any of these suppositions were true, would it not be 
possible that substances could have material or sensal qualities ? 

We spoke of the first and third of these alternatives in 
Chap. XXXIV, p. 43, and of the second and fourth in Chap, xxxv, 
p. 61, but did not then consider their possibility, as such sub- 
stances would certainly not be matter or sensa, as the words are 
commonly used. Now, however, we must consider whether any 
of them are possible. 

It seems clear that none of them are possible. The other 
qualities in question would have to be spiritual qualities, since 
we have found no others which can determine infinite series of 
parts within parts. 

Now there is nothing in our empirical experience which 
suggests that anything which has spiritual qualities could also 
have material or sensal qualities. Also, it is impossible, I think, 
to see any way in which the spiritual qualities of a determinant 
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could determine the material or sensal qualities of a deter- 
minate. And this would be required for the first and second 
hypotheses, since they take the substances as materially or 
sensally divided to infinity. But, apart from these negative con- 
siderations, we must hold, I think, that all four hypotheses must 
be rejected on the ground of positive incompatibility between 
spiritual, qualities, on the one hand, and material or sensal 
qualities on the other. 

430. Let us take the first hypothesis. According to this, some- 
thing can be both spiritual, and a piece of matter divisible to 
infinity. Then a self or a perception can be a divisible piece of 
matter. If it is a divisible piece of matter, it must have a size 
and a shape. Now I submit that it is clearly impossible that a 
self or a perception could be, for example, six inches across and 
globular. The more I try to accept as possible a self which is 
globular, the more I find that I slip away to one of two other 
ideas — the idea of two closely connected substances, of which one 
is a self and one is globular, and the idea of a substance which 
really is a self, and is misperceived as being globular. And neither 
of these, of course, is the idea of a globular self. When I do keep 
to this idea, the impossibility of there being anything corre- 
sponding to it seems manifest’. 

According to the second hypothesis something can be both 
spiritual, and a sensum divisible to infinity. Then a self or a 
perception can be a divisible sensum, and have a size and shape. 
And, once more, it is clearly impossible that a self or a percep- 

^ The name of bylozoism, if taken in n wide sense, might be used of ail the 
four hypotheses which we are now discussing. The most common form of hylozoism, 
I suppose, is that which asserts that the same substance which, in respect of one 
set of its qualities, is my body (or perhaps my brain only) is, in respect of another 
set of its quaiities, my mind. And this comes under the first hypothesis. It 
foiiows from this theory, if I have understood it correctly, that if a bear eats the 
brain of an Arctic explorer, and if the brain of the bear is subsequently eaten by 
an Esquimaux, then the same substance is at first a port of the mind of the 
explorer, then part of the mind of the bear, and finally part of the mind of the 
Esquimaux. (Or if it should be held that a bear has no mind — which seems im. 
probable — then it wouid be at first a part of the mind of the explorer, then would 
not be a part of any mind, and would then be a part of the mind of the Esquimaux.) 
It seems, however, sufficiently obvious that anything which is ever part of one 
mind con never become a part of another mind, or exist without being part of a 
r ind iill 
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tion could be circular, or could have half the area of another self 
or perception. 

The third hypothesis does not require that selves and percep- 
tions should have size or shape. For the selves might, on this 
hypothesis, be units which were spatially indivisible, and the 
perceptions might be parts of them in some dimension which 
was not spatial. But groups of these selves would be spatially 
divisible, and would therefore have size and shape. And it is as 
impossible that a group of selves should be six inches across, or 
globular, as that a single self should be so. 

On the fourth h 3 rpothesis, the sensa must either be spatial or 
non-spatial. If they are spatial, then it must be possible for a 
group of selves to be circular, and to have half the area of another 
group of selves. And this is impossible. If, on the other hand, the 
sensa are not spatial, then it must be possible that at any rate 
groups of selves, if not also selves and perceptions, could be sounds, 
tastes, or smells. And this is equally impossible*. 

431. All the four hypotheses, then, break down. It is true that 
there is, as Lotze has pointed out, a certain sense in which a self 
may be said to have a spatial position — in which it may be said 
to be in the body, and, more specifically, in the brain. But to say 
this implies that there is a world of matter, occupying space. 
Then, if a self has direct causal relations with some matter, and 
not with all, we may say that it has its seat in the part of matter 
with which it has direct relations, and that it occupies the same 
position. The assertion is not that a self occupies a spatial position 
directly, but that it does so by its relation to matter, which 
occupies that space in its own right. And, even then, the self is 
not asserted to occupy the space in the way in which the matter 
occupies it. If the seat of a self was a tract in the brain which 
was three inches across, and globular in shape, no one would say 
that this made the self three inches across, or globular. 

Our conclusion that nothing which is spiritual is also material 


‘ The third and fourth hypotheses require, of course, that there should be 
indivisible points of space. This vrould not be incompatible with our view that 
there can be no simple substances, since, as was said above, the substances 
occupying these points would be divisible non-spatially. But the reality of 
indivisible points of space has recently been challenged by distinguished 
Tn«th*»Tn«tioipn8 
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or sensal leaves it possible that what is really spiritual may appear 
as being material or sensal. Indeed, this must be the case. For it 
is beyond doubt that something does appear to us as material 
and as sensal, and what appears thus must be spirit, if nothing 
but spirit exists. 

432. No substance, then, has material or sensal qualities, and 
all reality is spirit. This conclusion I propose, following general 
usage, to call by the name of Idealism. This usage has not been 
unchallenged. It is sometimes said that the name of Idealism 
should be reserved as a name for a position in epistemology, rather 
than in ontology. In that case, while Kant would be called an 
idealist, Berkeley would not, although Kant did not assert that 
all reality was spiritual, and Berkeley did. But it seems more con- 
venient not to restrict the term to epistemology, because there 
is no other term which could conveniently be substituted for it 
in its ontological use. Spiritualism would be intrinsically better, 
since the position we are considering deals with spirit, and not 
specially with ideas. But the name is already appropriated to a 
very different belief. Psychism might also be intrinsically better 
than idealism, but the word would be new, and difficult to intro- 
duce, and it might have misleading associations wth psychology. 
Let us say, therefore, that our position is idealist, in that sense 
in which Leibniz, Berkeley, and Hegel were idealists. 

We have, it will be remembered, made no attempt to give a 
rigid demonstration of Idealism. It would be impossible to base 
any rigid demonstration of Idealism on the results obtained in 
the previous Books, or, indeed, as far as I can see, on anything 
else. It is possible by rigid demonstration to lay down conditions 
to which the existent must conform. And it is possible to show 
by rigid demonstration that some asserted forms of substance do 
not conform to those conditions, and therefore do not exist. It is 
also possible to show rigidly of some asserted form of substance 
that it does conform to those conditions, and that it is the only 
form, hitherto suggested, which does so. But it can never be shown 
rigidly that it is the only form which does so. For the various 
asserted forms of substance are all suggested to us by our per- 
ception. And it would be impossible to be certain that our 
perception has suggested to us all possible forms of substance. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS ON SELVES 

433. We have come to the conclusion that all that exists is 
spiritual, that the primary parts in the system of determining 
correspondence are selves, and that the secondary parts of all 
grades are perceptions. The selves, then, occupy an unique position 
in the universe. They, and they alone, are primary parts. And they, 
and they alone, are percipients. This distinguishes them iix>m 
their own parts, which are all secondary parts in the system of 
determining correspondence, and which are perceptions and not 
percipients. 

We have now to consider what further conclusions as to selves, 
and as to determining correspondence, can be deduced from these 
results. And, in the first place, is it true, not only, as we have just 
said, that all primary parts are selves, but also that all selves are 
primary parts? 

This also must be the case. For the primary parts form a set 
of parts of the universe, and they contain between them all the 
content of the universe. If there were any other selves, then the 
content of each of these would have to fall within one or more 
primary parts which are selves. In that case one self would in- 
clude another, or two selves would have a part in common. But 
we came to the conclusion in Chapter XXXVI that this is im- 
possible. 

434. Since all selves are primary parts, it follows that I myself, 
and any selves whom, in present experience, I know empirically, 
are primary parts. But this raises considerable difficulties. For 
such selves are far from appearing to correspond to the description 
which we found must be true of selves which are primary parts. 
They appear as selves, no doubt, and as having perceptions, and, 
in some cases, their perceptions appear as having parts which 
are again perceptions. But there are four important respects in 
which they do not appear as hstving the nature which our theory 
requires. It requires that the whole content of each self should 
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consist of perceptions only. Our selves, however, appear to contain 
parts which are not perceptions, and which are not made up of 
perceptions. The theory also requires that the selves, since they 
exist, should be timeless. But our selves appear to be in time 
Again, the theory requires that the selves should perceive other 
selves and their parts, and should perceive nothing except selves 
and their parts. But our selves do not appear to perceive other 
selves and their parts, and they do appear to perceive many things 
which are neither selves nor parts of selves. Finally the theory 
requires that every perception should consist of other perceptions, 
and that, therefore, every perception should be infinitely divided. 
But in many cases our perceptions appear not to have per- 
ceptions as their parts, and in no case do they appear to be 
infinitely divided. The question whether these appearances can 
be explained in a way compatible with the truth of our theory, 
will, like other questions of this nature, be considered in Book VI. 

A second consequence which follows from the fact that all selves 
are primary parts is that the universe cannot be a self. The uni- 
verse cannot be a primary part, for it is either a primary whole, 
or a group of primary wholes. Moreover the universe contains 
primary parts, and therefore contains selves; and no self can be 
part of another self. 

A third consequence which follows from this fact is that Solip- 
sism must be false. Solipsism is the belief that no substance exists 
except the person who is holding that belief, and the parts of that 
person. But the universe must contain more than one primary 
part, and since the solipsist is a self, he is a primary part, and 
there are one or more primary parts outside him^ 

435. We have seen that a self can perceive himself. It is 
interesting to note the effect of this on the most important 
argument which has been offered against solipsism in the past — 
that put forward by Mr Bradley. That argument rests on the 
contention that the self “involves and only exists through an 
intellectual construction. The self is thus a construction based 
on, and itself transcending, immediate experience.”* Thus, if 


1 Of course this leaves it possible tbat the universe should consist only of the 
solipsist and one other self, but then the solipsist is mistaken in his solipsism. 

* Appearance and Seality, Chapter xzvn, p. 524 (2nd ed.). Cp. also Chapter zxi: 
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I understand Mr Bradley rightly, it is unjustifiable to base the 
possibility of solipsism on the ground that I am more certain of 
the existence of myself than of the existence of anything outside 
myself. My self and the external world have each to be reached 
by inference, and by inference substantially of the same kind. If 
that inference does not give me justification for believing in 
something existent outside myself, it does not give me justifica- 
tion for believing in myself. 

If, however, the self can be perceived, the matter is somewhat 
different. For I certainly do not perceive anything at present, 
except myself, the parts of myself, and sensa. As we have seen, 
it is sometimes held that all sensa are parts of the perceiving 
self In that case I should perceive nothing but myself and my 
parts, and the solipsist would be justified in saying that the 
existence of his self and its parts was more immediately certain 
to him than the existence of anything else. 

But the spirit of Mr Bradley’s argument, though not its exact 
form, would remain valid. A solipsism which did not admit the 
obligation to treat experience as a coherent whole would be self- 
condemned. For, unless that obligation is accepted, there can be 
no reason to believe or disbelieve any theory of the nature of 
reality. But it is quite impossible to make a coherent whole of 
what I perceive at any one moment without bringing into the 
explanation things which I do not perceive at that moment. The 
solipsist, who does not accept the existence of anything outside 
himself, has to introduce into his explanation unconscious states 
of mind, and states of mind which occurred in the past. But what 
is called an unconscious state of mind — that is, a state of which 
the mind is not conscious — ^is not, of course, perceived. Nor are 
past states of mind perceived in the present. Thus the solipsist 
has to assert the existence of substances which ho does not per- 
ceive, just as much as the believer in external existence does. 
And so it is still the case that he has to trust to inference for his 
belief in substances. And, if inference is not to be trusted when 
it leads me to believe in other selves besides myself, it is just as 
little to be trusted when it leads me to believe in states of my- 
self which I am not perceiving. 

We may add a further consideration on the subject of solipsism. 
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If the sensa, or whatever appear as sensa, are not parts of the 
percipient self — and this seems much the most probable view — 
then solipsism is clearly false, since those things which I perceive 
as sensa do unquestionably exist. 

436. When we considered in Book IV the nature of deter- 
mining correspondence in general, we found that there were many 
questions as to the precise nature of that correspondence which 
we were unable to answer. Now, however, we have come to the 
conclusion that the only relation of determining correspondence 
is perception, and that the primary parts in the system of deter- 
mining correspondence are all selves, and that there are no other 
selves. Shall we now be enabled to solve any of the questions 
which were left unsolved before ? In the rest of this chapter we 
shall consider eight such questions. 

The first of these is the question whether the primary parts in 
the universe are finite or infinite in number. (I omitted to discuss 
this question in Book IV, though I assumed in Section 197 that 
the number of primary parts in each primary whole might be 
either finite or infinite.) I cannot see that there is any reason to 
reject either alternative. It is perfectly possible that the number 
of primary parts may be finite. But there seems no impossibility 
in its being infinite. In that case, no doubt, each of the infinite 
number of primary parts would have to have a sufiBcient de- 
scription which Avas an ultimate fact. But this does not, as far 
as I can see, involve the difficulties mentioned in Section 190, 
because it would not involve ultimate coincidences with other 
descriptions. Both possibilities, then, are open, so far as the 
general nature of determining correspondence goes ; nor does the 
fact that the primary parts are now determined to be selves make 
any difierence. 

437. We saw in Section 201 that it was not necessary for 
determining correspondence that each primary part should have 
as its differentiating group all the other primary parts in the 
same primary whole. A forUori it was not necessary that it should 
have as its differentiating group all the other primary parts in the 
universe. At the same time this was perfectly possible — though 
only, of course, on the hypothesis that the universe formed 

* Cp. Chapter xxxv, p. 66. 
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a single primaty whole. And our second question will be whether, 
now that the primary parts are determined to be selves, it remains 
possible, or becomes necessary, that each of them should have all 
the others in its differentiating group. In this case, of course, each 
self would diz-ectly perceive all other selves, as well as itself. 

I do not think that there is any reason to deny that this is 
possible. In my present experience, indeed, taking it as it appears 
to be, I certainly do not perceive all the content of the universe — 
which would of course be the case if I perceived all the selves. 
But then, if my present experience is taken as it appears to be, 
I do not perceive any self except my own self. And if our theory 
is true at all, I must perceive at least one self which is not my 
own. The difference between the appearance and the reality will 
have to be overcome in this respect. And, if it can be overcome 
in this respect, I do not see why it should be impossible to over- 
come it so as to enable us to accept the view that every self 
perceives all selves. 

If each of us perceived all the selves in the universe, and if, as 
we have just seen to be possible, the number of selves in the 
universe were infinite, the perception of each self would be in- 
finitely extended. But there seems no reason why this should 
not be so. It must be remembered that, however limited the 
differentiating group may be, the amount of perception in each 
self is infinite, since each self perceives the parts of all its per- 
cepta to infinity. It is true that, as was said in Chapter xxxvil, 
p. 98, the perception of the parts of any one primary part is to 
be called infinitely conujound, rather than infinitely extended, 
since it is not unbounded. And this, as was there pointed out, 
seems to bring it nearer to our present experience, and makes 
it easier to imagine a state of consciousness approximately like 
it. But although an infinitely extended field of perception may 
be in some ways less like our present experience, it seems to 
present no more logical difficulties than the other, which, as we 
saw in Chapter xxxvii, p. 97, did not present any. 

Our present emotional relations to other selves, again, suggest 
that our real relation to all of them is not of the same nature. 
And this could be accounted for if each self did not directly 
perceive all the others. But, here again, the true explanation 
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may lie in the difference which must exist in any case between 
present experience and absolute reality. 

It is therefore not impossible that each self should directly 
perceive every other self But there is no reason to hold that 
this is actually the case. It would be possible for each self to 
have a differentiating group which did not comprise the whole 
universe. Thus the question must remain undecided. 

438 . The third question to be considered is whether it is neces- 
sary that all selves should be perceived. We saw in Section 201 
that, while it was necessary that every primary part should be 
determined by determining correspondence, it was not necessary 
that every primary part should be a determinant in a deter- 
mining correspondence. It was necessary for determination to 
be reciprocal in some cases, as without this we should not have 
any infinite series of determinations. But when once such an 
infinite series had been established (for example, by B, G and D 
determining one another, or by B and G determining D, G and D 
determining B, and D and B determining 0), there could be 
other primary parts which were merely determined. E could get 
its infinite series of determinations by being determined by B, 
G, and D, or by any one of them, since B, G, and D had each 
already got its infinite series of determinations. And so it would 
be possible for E not to be a determinant at all. 

Is this possibility removed, now that we know the primary 
parts to be selves, and the determination to be perception ? I do 
not see that it is. There seems no diflBculty in a self existing 
unperceived by anyone, including himself If he does not per- 
ceive himself, he will not, of course, be self-conscious. But we 
saw in Chapter xxxvi, p. 81, that a self can be conscious with- 
out being self-conscious — that is, can perceive other things 
without perceiving himself. 

It may also be noticed that, even if every self was perceived 
by some other self, it would not follow that the selves which he 
perceived were the same as those by which he was perceived. 
E might be perceived by F and G, which he did not perceive, 
and not be perceived by B and G, which he did perceive. 

439 . We now pass to our fourth question. We have already 
seen (Section 437) that it is not necessary that every self should 
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perceive every self directly. But the question still remains whether 
it is necessary that each self should perceive each self either 
directly or indirectly. In Section 203 we came to the conclusion 
that there was nothing in the general nature of determining 
correspondence which required that every primary part should 
determine every other primaiy part in the same primary whole, 
whether directly or indirectly. A fortiori there could be nothing 
in the general nature of determining correspondence which 
required that every primary part in the universe should deter- 
mine every other, either directly or indirectly. Are we able to 
say any more, now that we know that the primary parts are 
selves ? 

When one self, B, is determined by another self, G, the specific 
relation, as we have seen, is perception. If O is determined by, 
that is, perceives, D, what is the specific form of the indirect 
determination of R by D? I think we must answer that it is 
indirect perception of D. For B will have to perceive O’s per- 
ception of D as having the quality of being C’s perception of D. 
(Chap, xxxvir, p. 104.) And then it seems impossible to deny that 
his relation to D is of the nature of perception. For, as we have 
just said, he will know G! D as being 0! D — as being C’s per- 
ception of D. And he cannot know this unless he knows D. His 
perception of C ! D, then, must give him knowledge of D, in 
order to give him knowledge of G! D. Since the state is thus a 
state of knowledge of D, and a state of perception of a perception 
of D, we cannot deny it the name of perception of D. But there 
is certainly a difference between the relation of such a percep- 
tion to B, and the relation in which the perceptions of G and of 
C! D stand to B. And this can be best expressed by calling it 
an indirect perception, since it is certainly an indirect deter- 
mination. 

We shall speak in future then both of direct and indirect 
perception, and shall use the word perception, when unqualified, 
to include both. The name of direct perception has sometimes 
been used in the past by writers who did not recognize the 
indirect perception of which we have been speaking, but em- 
ployed direct perception as equivalent to perception. This usage 
probably came from the belief that perception may be regarded 
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as a more direct form of knowledge than judgment — which is 
true. But the fact that perception is the most direct form of 
knowledge would not be a valid reason for speaking of direct 
perception, if there were no indirect perception from which it 
was to be distinguished. 

We can recognize indirect perception in our present experience. 
If I perceive my perception of a sensum, then this second and 
introspective perception, which is a direct perception of my 
perception of the sensum, can be an indirect perception of the 
sensum. But in our present experience the importance of such 
indirect perceptions is very smalL For in present experience I 
perceive no self hut myself, and so the only objects which I per- 
ceive indirectly are those Avhich my own self perceives directly. 
And thus indirect perception of anything does not give me 
knowledge of any object which I do not know otherwise. But it 
would be quite different when my perception extended to other 
selves, for then I could perceive indirectly things which those 
other selves perceived directly, but which I did not perceive 
directly. 

It would be quite possible for the proportion of direct to in- 
direct perception to be very small. Even supposing that no self 
perceived more than two selves directly, it would still be possible 
that the differentiating groups, though each consisting only of 
two selves, should interlace in such a manner that each self 
should indirectly perceive all the rest. 

It is therefore possible that each self perceives all other selves 
indirectly, even if he does not do so directly. But, on the other 
hand, it is equally possible that he should not. We have seen 
that there is nothing in the general nature of determining 
correspondence which requires that every primary part should 
determine every other, either directly or indirectly. And I do 
not see that any difference is made by the fact that the primary 
parts are selves, and the determination is perception. 

440. It might be objected to this that my knowledge of the 
universe proves that I must perceive all other selves. “The 
existence of the universe” it might be said “is certain (cp. 
Section 135) and, whether anyone else knows it or not, I know 
it. But all knowledge is perception, and therefore I must perceive 
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the universe. The universe, again, is not a primary part, but a 
group of many primary parts, and I can therefore perceive the 
universe only by perceiving all the primary parts which make 
up the universe — that is, all the primary parts which exist. But 
every self is a primary part, and therefore I, and everyone else 
who knows anything about the universe, must perceive all other 
selves.’* 

I do not think that this argument is valid. Let us consider 
the proposition “the universe exists.” This follows from any 
proposition which asserts that any substance exists. A universe 
was defined as a substance which contains all existent content. 
If any substance exists, there is existent content, and therefore 
there is a substance which contains all existent content. In that 
case a universe exists, and since it follows from the definition 
of a universe that there can only be one, we may express our 
result as "the universe exists.” 

It follows then from the existence of any substance which I 
perceive as existing that the universe exists. And it is a quality 
of that substance that its existence implies the existence of the 
universe. Of course it is not necessary that I should perceive it 
as having this particular quality which it does have, but it would 
be possible to perceive it as having it. For substances, as we 
have seen, are perceived as having qualities, and there is no 
ground on which we can say of any quality which a thing has 
that it would be impossible to perceive the thing as having it. 
And if, in perceiving a particular self, or a particular perception, 
I perceive it as having this quality, then this perception would 
give me knowledge of the existence of the universe. 

It must be noticed that this would not be an indirect per- 
ception of the universe. For the self or perception, G, which I am 
perceiving, is not necessarily itself a percipient of the universe, 
or a perception of the universe. The existence of G implies the 
existence of the universe, but this, of course, can happen with- 
out G knowing anything about the universe. 

Nevertheless, my perception of C as implying the existence of 
the universe does give me knowledge of the universe, though no 
perception of it. And this accounts for my knowledge that the 
iinivf^rse pviat-o 
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“The universe exists" is, no doubt, a judgment about the uni- 
verse, and not a perception of some other substance as implying 
the existence of the universe. We are thus forced to the conclusion 
that, while the reality is such a perception of C, that perception 
appears as such a judgment. The possibility of this will be con- 
sidered in Chapter Liv, where I shall endeavour to show that it is 
possible. All that we can say here is that unless it is possible 
that what is really a perception can appear as a judgment, our 
whole theory breaks down, since some things certainly appear as 
judgments, which, if our theory is true, are really perceptions. 
And, if this is possible at all, there is no special difficulty about 
it in the case before us^. 

My knowledge that the universe exists, then, need not disturb 
our previous conclusion that it is not necessary that I should per- 
ceive all other selves. 

441 . Our fifth question is whether all selves belong to the same 
primary whole. There is nothing in the general nature of deter- 
mining correspondence which either requires or forbids that all 
primary parts should belong to the same primary whole. Does the 
fact that the primary parts are selves make any difference? 

It is possible that all selves should belong to the same primary 
whole, even if every self did not perceive, directly or indirectly, 
every self. For each primary part in a primary whole need not be 
determined by each part in that whole, though it must either be 
determined by it, or determine it, or both. (Cp. Section 203.) 

On the other hand two selves, one of which perceived the other, 
must be in the same primary whole. And, therefore, if any one 
self should perceive all other selves, it would follow that all selves 
were in the same primary whole. But we have just seen that there 
is no reason to hold that any self does perceive all other selves. 
Nor does there seem any other consideration which would enable 
us to determine either that all selves were in one primary whole, 
or that they were not. 

As to these five questions, then, we are no more able to deter- 
mine them now, than we were before. They could not be decided 

^ It may be ehovn by a similaT argument that the foot that 1 know something 
about the British nation does not imply that I perceive every one of the selves 
who make up that nation. (Cp. Chapter niv, pp. 308-309.) 

C 
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from the general nature of determining correspondence, and they 
remain undeterminable now that we know that determining 
correspondence is perception, and that selves are primary parts. 
But there are three other questions as to which it is possible to 
be more definite now than was possible when we had only the 
general nature of determining correspondence to start fi:om. 

442. The sixth and seventh relate to systems of determining 
correspondence. “In the first place,” I said in Section 227, “I 
cannot see that it can be shown to be necessary that the same 
sort of determining correspondence should occur everywhere. 
It seems to me quite possible that, if there is more than one 
primary whole, the relation might be a different one in each of 
them. And, even within one primary whole, there seems no reason 
to deny that B might have a different sort of determining corre- 
spondence with the parts of G from that which D has with the 
parts of or even from that which B itself has with the parts 
of F, or, again, from that which G has with the parts of B." This 
possibility is now eliminated. For we have decided that we have 
good reason to believe that perception is the only sort of deter- 
mining correspondence which exists at all. 

“In the second place,” I continued in Section 228, “we cannot 
at present exclude the possibility that there might be more than 
one species of determining correspondence extending over the 
whole universe, or over a part of it. It might, for anything we can 
see yet, be possible that the universe should have two sets of 
parts, which were such that none of the members of either were 
directly determined by determining correspondence, and also 
such that from sufficient descriptions of all the members of either 
set there followed, by determining correspondence, sufficient de- 
scriptions of the members of all sequent sets. In that case the 
universe would have two sets of parts, each of which was by our 
definition a set of primary parts, and each of which would start a 
system of determining correspondence extending over the whole 
universe. And the number of such sets of parts need not be con- 
fined to two.” But now we have seen that there is only one sort of 
determining correspondence which can exist. And since, in that 
determining correspondence, all primary parts are selves, there 
cannot be more than one set of them. For each set of primary 
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parts would contain all the content of the universe, and therefore, 
if there were two sets of selves which were primary parts, one 
self would have to overlap, or be part of, another. And this is 
impossible. 

443. There remains the eighth point. We saw in Section 225, 
that, though it is impossible for all the parts of B to infinity to 
have any qualities not determined by determining correspond- 
ence, yet it is possible for all or any of the parts for any finite 
number of grades to have qualities not determined by deter- 
mining correspondence. This result remains unchanged, but we 
are now able to limit the qualities which it is possible for the parts 
to have. For now we know that the primary parts are selves, and 
all other parts are perceptions. We know that they all perceive 
other selves and perceptions, and that they have no content except 
what falls in such perceptions. We know that they perceive their 
percepta as being selves and perceptions, and perceive them as 
perceiving their own percepta. And we know that they are not in 
time. Any other qualities which they can have must be com- 
patible with these. 
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444 . We have seen that a self can have parts within parts to 
infinity, if those parts are determined by determining corre- 
spondence and are themselves perceptions. We must now consider 
the question whether such a self could possess volitions. 

The name volition is sometimes applied exclusively to states 
of will. I propose to use it in a wider sense — as synonymous 
with desire. Thus there is no will which is not volition, but there 
is much volition which is not will. Any man might desire that 
London should not he destroyed by an earthquake to-morrow, or 
that he himself had behaved better yesterday. But no one would 
will either of them, unless he believed that he had the power of 
controlling earthquakes, or of altering the past. 

A volition is a part of that self who desires. The considerations 
which support this conclusion are analogous to those which are 
given above (Chap, xxxvii, pp. 92-96) for the conclusion that a 
perception is a part of that self which perceives. They need not, 
therefore, be given here. 

Can we define the quality of being a desire? It seems to me 
that it is simple and ultimate, and therefore cannot be defined. 
Attempts have been made to define it in terms of cogitation. It 
has been said to be an idea which tends to realize itself, and it 
has sometimes been confused with a judgment that something is 
good, or is pleasant. Some volitions tend, no doubt, to realize 
themselves, though I do not see how this could be the case with 
volitions that London should be preserved from future earth- 
quakes, or that I had behaved better yesterday. But even if it 
were the case that all volitions tended to realize themselves, it 
seems clear to me that the quality of being a volition is a different 
quality from that of being an idea tending to realization of 
itself. And although judgments about what is good are often 
closely connected with volition, the judgment and the volition 
are different things. 
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445. Although desire cannot be explained in terms of cogita- 
tion, it is obviously very closely connected with cogitation. All 
desire is for something. It is true that there are states of desire 
which are commonly described as states of wanting something, 
while not knowing what we want. But in these cases what really 
happens is that the object of the desire is wide and vague — 
it may be only a desire that some change should take place in 
an environment which we find oppressive — and that we do not 
know what particular change would realize this wide and vague 
want. But it is always a desire for something, however vague, 
and however negative. 

I cannot, then, desire without desiring something. And can 
I desire anything unless I have some cogitation of that which 
I desire — unless I perceive, judge, assume, or image it? It seems 
plain that I cannot do so, and that my desire of X involves my 
cogitation of it\ 

It follows from this that cogitation is in a more independent 
position than volition, since it is intrinsically necessary that no 
volition can exist except in a certain intimate relation to a 
cogitation, while it is not intrinsically necessary that every 
cogitation should be in the corresponding relation to a volition. 
For there is, at any rate, no obvious impossibility in tbe sup- 
position that we can have cogitations of things as to which we 
entertain no desire. 

Whatever is desired, then, must be given in a state of cogita- 
tion. But would it be sufficient that there should be two mental 
states, a state of cogitation which is not a state of desire, followed 
or accompanied by a state of desire which is not a state of 
cogitation? This would not be sufficient. For then there would 
be no cogitation, in the state of desire, for that which is desired, 
and how could it be a state of desire for that rather than for 
anything else? 

It might be replied that it is a desire for that object because 
of some special relation which exists between the state of desire 

^ I om not, of course, maintaining that I cannot desire X unless I know that I 
desire X. The latter knowledge is in an; case logically subsequent to the desire, 
and is often not present at all, since we often desire without reflecting on the 
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and the state of cogitation. But this seems inconsistent with the 
facts. If this view were correct, then when, besides desiring X, 
I was aware that I was desiring X, I should be aware of two 
states, A and B, with a relation between them. A would be a 
state of cogitation of X, and the fact that it was so would be 
independent of its relation to B; if we abstracted from the 
relation, A would still be a cogitation of X, B, on the other 
hand, would be only a desire, without being a desire for anything. 
Now it seems clear that this is not the case. A state of desire of 
A is as directly and immediately a desire of A, as a judgment 
or assumption of X is a judgment or assumption of X. It does 
not require anything outside itself to make it a desire of X. 

446. How then can we reconcile the two results at which we 
have arrived ? On the one hand, we have decided that there can 
be no desire without cogitation of what is desired. On the other 
hand, we have decided that this cogitation cannot be a state of 
cogitation separate from the state of desire. There seems only one 
alternative, which I will state in the words of Dr Moore, by 
which it was first suggested to me. He says that the view he 
inclines to adopt is “that the ‘founding cognitive Act’ is always 
not merely simultaneous with but a constituent of the Act which 
is founded on it; and further that the other constituent of the 
founded Act was not another complete Act, directed in a different 
specific way on the object, but merely a quality of the cognitive 
Act.”i 

This view seems to me to be correct. The cogitation of what 
is desired and the desire of it are one and the same mental state, 
which has both the quality of being a cogitation, and the quality 
of being a desire. 

So far as I know, this view originated with Dr Moore. It is, 
I think, opposed to the general opinion on the subject. But any 
appearance of paradox which it may present is due, I believe, 
to a confusion. Most states of desire are connected with states 
of cognition which are not states of desire, and it is erroneously 
supposed that these non-volitional states of cogitation are all 
the cogitation which the desire requires. 

> Mind, 1910, p. 400, in a review of Dr A. Meeeer’s Empjindung und Denken. 
The expression “founding cognitive Act'* is taken from Dr Messer. 
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It generally happens that an object of desire is cogitated before 
it is desired. We first realize what it is, and then proceed to 
desire it. When we are realizing it and have not yet desired it, 
there is a state of cogitation which is not yet a state of volition. 

This is always the case when a thing is desired as a case of 
something else which is desired. If I start by desiring everything 
which is an X, and then desire F because it is an X, it is clear 
that, before I desire F, I must know that F is an X. Again, if 
I desire X for its own sake, and F as a means to X, any desire 
of F must he preceded by the knowledge that it is a means to 
X. In these cases a cogitation which is not a desire must precede 
the desire. But even when something is desired directly for itself, 
it is possible and common, though not necessary, that a cogitation 
of the thing desired should precede the desire. 

Since, then, there are so often states of cogitation which are 
not states of desire, and which are connected with states of 
desire, it is easy to fall into the mistake of supposing that they 
are the only states of cogitation concerned, and that the states 
of desire are not themselves states of cogitation. But the sup- 
position is mistaken, for, as we have seen, a state of desire, which 
is always a desire for something, must itself be a cogitation of 
that thing. 

We conclude, then, that among cogitations there are some 
which have the additional quality of being desires, just as, among 
desires, there are some which have the additional quality of 
being states of will. 

Our previous conclusion (p. 133) was that cogitation was in a 
more independent position than volition, because it was intrin- 
sically necessary that no volition could exist except in a certain 
intimate relation to a cogitation, while it was not intrinsically 
necessary that every cogitation should be in a corresponding 
relation to a volition. But now the independence of cogitation 
relatively to volition is still more marked. For, as we have seen, 
every volition must be a cogitation, while there is no corre- 
sponding necessity that every cogitation should be a volition. 

447. We must now consider various other questions about 
states of volition. The first of these is whether we can say anything 
general about the things which are desired. Has the group of 
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such things any exclusive common quality belonging to its 
members, other than the qualities of being desired, and of being 
cogitated by the selves that desire them ? I do not think that 
it has. It has sometimes been held that I cannot desire anything 
unless I believe that it will afford me pleasure. To this it is 
generally added that I cannot will anything unless I believe 
that it will afford me greater pleasure than any known alternative 
to it would have done. This is the doctrine of Psychological 
Hedonism. It is not, I think, necessary to consider here the 
various arguments against it, since it is seldom maintained by 
writers of the present day. 

Another rather similar view is that a man can only desire 
what he believes to be good. This seems to me to be as incon- 
sistent with facts as is the case with psychological hedonism. I 
find continually in my own experience, and in the accounts which 
other men give me of their experience, that objects are desired 
which are known to be bad at the time when they are desired. 

It is sometimes said that in such cases the badness of what 
is desired is not realized with sufficient clearness. But the judg- 
ment that they are bad is made with perfect clearness and perfect 
certainty. To say that it is not vivid enough seems to come to 
nothing more than that it does not prevent our desiring the 
things which are judged to be bad. And this surrenders the 
position that the things can be desired only if judged to be good. 

Again, it is sometimes said that, if a man desires what he 
knows to be bad, it is only when he does not regard it as bad 
for him. In the strict sense of the words, it is impossible that a 
thing should be good for one man and bad for another. Goodness 
is a quality of the thing judged good, and a thing can no more 
be good for one man and bad for another, than twice four can 
be eight for one man and nine for another. (It is quite possible 
that one man may believe it to be eight and another believe it 
to be nine, but that does not make it nine for the second man. 
All that happens is that he believes it to be nine, and that he 
is wrong.) In a somewhat loose sense of the words, no doubt, it 
is possible to say that something is good for one man, though not 
good as a whole. In this case what is meant is that those of its 
results which affect him are good, although all its results, when 
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taken together, are more bad than good. If it is maintained, 
however, that no one can desire anything unless its effects on 
himself are believed by him to be good, the theory is again in 
conflict with the facts, which show clearly that a man can sacriflce, 
either to duty or to a blind passion, what he believes to be his 
true welfare. 

We must conclude, then, that no common relation can be 
established between desire on the one hand, and either pleasure 
or goodness on the others So &r as I know, it has never been 
suggested that such a relation could be established between 
desire and any other quality. We must therefore answer our 
first question in the negative. 

448. Our second question is whether desire has any necessary 
relation to change. It is sometimes held that any desire must 
either be a desire that some change should take place, or a 
desire to resist some change which is or may be attempted. 
I do not, however, think that this is true of all desires. It is true 
of many of them, but there seem to be cases where desire has 
no relation to change. Take the case of a man who believes that 
God exists. If he accepts the usual theistic view of God’s existence, 
he will believe that it is impossible that God should ever cease 
to exist. A desire for God’s existence cannot, for such a man, be 
a desire for a change, since he believes that God exists. Nor can 
it be a desire to resist change, since any change in the fact of 
God’s existence would be impossible. But cannot such a man 
have a desire for God’s existence ? It seems to me that he certainly 
can. If he holds God’s existence to be good, or to be advantageous 
to him, and if he desires whatever is good, or whatever is to his 
own advantage, then he will desire God’s existence. Or, again, 
he may desire it ultimately, and without a reason. 

We must hold therefore that desire is not necessarily directed 
towards change’. It is primarily acquiescence. The word is 
not altogether suitable, as it seems inappropriate for cases of 

* Kor can any such relation be eetablished between will and either pleasure or 
goodness. The view that a man can will only what he believes to be good, or good 
for himself, is incompatible with the many cases in which men not only desire, 
but finally choose, things which they know to be intrinsically bad, and bad for 
themselves who desire them. 

’ Cp. Lotze, Microcotmm, IX. v. 3. 
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passionate desire. And I do not suggest that we should habitually 
substitute it for the word desire. But it is useful to employ it 
occasionally as a synonym, because it is universally admitted 
that acquiescence does not involve any relation to change, and 
we shall thus make it clear that no such relation is involved by 
desire. 

449. We have spoken of desire as acquiescence, without the 
introduction of any negative correlative of acquiescence. This 
brings us to our third question. Have some desires the quality 
of being positive, and some the quality of being negative ? There 
is no doubt that there is a sense in which some desires are 
negative — that is, they are desires that something should not 
be. And this negation is not merely a consequence of the desire, 
but a part of it. It is not only that I desire Y, which is, in point 
of fact, incompatible with X, so that the gratification of my 
desire involves that X should not occur. Of course this does 
happen in some cases, but in others the desire is directly for some- 
thing negative. I desire that A should not be X, and that is all 
I do desire. It may be that, if A is not X, it will have to be Y. 
But I may not know this, and, even if I do know it, my desire 
may not be directed to it. It is directed exclusively to A’s not 
being X. 

In this sense, then, some desires are positive and some negative. 
But, more strictly, I think we must say that there are no such 
things as negative desires. The quality of being a desire is not 
a genus with two species, one of which has the quality of being 
positive, and the other the quality of being negative. In the 
cases which we distinguished above as positive and negative, 
there is no difference in the desire itself. The difference is only 
in the object desired. One is a desire for A to be X, the other 
is a desire for A not to be X. The nature of that which is desired 
is different, but the nature of the desire is the same. 

The only evidence which I have for this view is introspection. 
But I do not know that it has ever been explicitly denied, and 
I think that it will not be regarded as strange or paradoxical, 
if it is remembered that we have admitted that what is desired 
can be really negative*. 

* This sui’i'ests that the difference between afBimation and denial is more 
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We should therefore say, if we speak strictly, that desires are 
neither positive nor negative. But it should be noticed that our 
result involves that all desires are of that class which would be 
called positive by anyone who accepted the distinction of positive 
and negative desires. For they would hold that a positive desire 
was one which accepted something, and that a negative desire 
was one which rejected something. And our view is that all 
desires accept something, though that which they accept is 
often itself of a negative nature. 

450. We now come to our fourth question. We saw above 
(p. 134) that every desire must also be an act of cogitation. That 
is to say, it must either be a perception, a judgment, an assump 
tion, or an imaging. But this still leaves it possible that all desires 
should fall within one, two, or three of those classes, and that 
there might be one or more of those classes the members of which 
could not be desires. This is the question which we have now 
to consider. 

In our present experience most of our desires are for something 
which is expressed in a proposition. That is, the desires them- 
selves must be cogitatively either judgments or assumptions. 
And most of them are assumptions. This must be the case when 
I desire something which I do not believe to exist. If I desire 
that it should be fine to-morrow, or that I had remembered my 
umbrella to-day, these desires are cogitatively assumptions. I 
do not know that it will be fine to-morrow, and with regard to 
to-day’s remembrance of my umbrella, I know that it did not 
happen, and cannot believe that it did happen. These desires 
must be assumptions. And again, when 1 desire in a general way 
the good, or the pleasurable, or what is pleasurable for myself 
it is clear that I am desiring much of which I do not know 
whether it exists or not. I do not know how far the universe 
is good or pleasurable, or how far my own future life may be 
pleasurable. And in these cases, also, the desire must be an 
assumption. 

The desire cannot be cogitatively a judgment except in those 

properly described as a difference between the affirmation of a positive content 
and of a negative content. And this, also, seems to me to be supported by intro- 
spection. 
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oases in which a man believes that what he desires is already 
real. In present experience most of our desires are not of this 
sort; they are either desires for something which we believe not 
to be real, or for something of which we do not know whether, 
or how far, it is real. And even when a man does believe that 
what he desires is already real, it is not necessary that his desire 
should be cogitatively a judgment. It is quite possible that he 
should have both a judgment that the thing is so, and also an 
assumption that it is so; and it may be the latter which is the 
desire. Nevertheless, it would seem that there are cases in present 
experience in which the judgment “A is B," or the judgment “A 
exists,” has also the quality of being an acquiescence in the fact 
that A is B, or that A exists, and is therefore a desire. 

451. Gan a desire be a perception? It seems to me that it can 
be so, even in our present experience. In present experience, in- 
deed, the examples of such desires will be few in number. For 
in present experience I have no perceptions except of sensa, of 
myself, and of parts of myself. It follows that no desire for any- 
thing which is, or includes, anything material can be a perception. 
Nor can any desire for anything which is, or includes, anything 
in any other self. Nor can any desire for any abstract result — 
such as that tt should or should not be 3. The only desires which 
can be perceptions are desires for myself, or some part of myself, 
or some sensum, as having certain characteristics. And they can, 
of course, only be desires for the substance as having some charac- 
teristic which it is perceived as having. If it were not perceived 
as having the characteristic, the desire could not be a perception, 
but must have some other cogitative character'. 

And even when a desire is directed to a characteristic which 
a perceptum is perceived as having, it need not be a perception, 
though it can be one. When I perceive a thing as being X, it 
is possible that at the same time I should judge that it exists, 
or assume that it exists, and in such cases it might be the judg- 
ment or the assumption, and not the perception, which was the 
desire. 

Thus most of our desires in present experience cannot be per- 

' It could be an assumption or an imaging. Or it could be a judgment, if the sub- 
stance, though not perceived as havino the characteristic, was believed to have it. 
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ceptions, and none of them need be ao. It ia therefore to be 
expected that the exiatence of perceptiona which are deairea 
could easily be overlooked. But when we look carefully, I think 
that we can see that they do exist — that there are perceptions 
which have the same quality of acquiescence in their content 
which we find in those assumptions and judgments which are 
desires. Of course we should not know thai we were desiring this 
or that, or desiring at all, unless, besides the perceptions, we had 
judgments about the perceptions. We cannot know that any &ct 
is true about perceptions, except by judgments about them, but 
that does not prevent perceptions from being desires, any more 
than it prevents them from being perceptiona 

In the same way, it seems to me that an imaging can, and 
sometimes does, have the characteristic of being a desire. And 
so, in present experience, a desire can belong to any of the four 
species of cogitation; it can be an assumption, a judgment, a per- 
ception, or an imaging. 

452. A desire is either fulfilled or not fulfilled, according as 
what is desired is or is not the fact. A desire which is cogitatively 
an assumption may be either fulfilled or unfulfilled; and the same 
is the case with a desire which is an imaging. 

If a true judgment is a desire, it must be a desire which is 
fulfilled. If the judgment ”A is X” is also a desire, what is desired 
is that A should be X. And, if the judgment is true, A is X, and 
the desire is fulfilled. If the judgment is false, the desire is not 
fulfilled, but it is believed to be fulfilled. If it is afterwards seen 
that A is not X, then, of course, the judgment that it is A is no 
longer made. Instead of the judgment, there is an assumption, 
“that A is X,” which is a desire. And that desire is known not 
to be fulfilled. 

When a desire is cogitatively a perception, it must be fulfilled, 
if the perception is correct. For a perception of A as being X will 
be a desire for A as being X, and, if the perception is correct, 
A is X. But if it is a misperception, then perhaps A is not X, 
and the desire is unfulfilled. We have seen that we must admit 
that some perceptions are misperceptions, and therefore there is 
a possibility that a desire which is a perception, like a desire 
which is a judgment, can be unfulfilled. 
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453. We have thus reached certain results as to the nature of 
volition, and we have now to apply these results to our immediate 
problem — the place of volition in absolute reality. In absolute 
reality, as we have seen, every self has parts within parts deter- 
mined to infinity by determining correspondence, and all these 
parts must be perceptions. If there are any desires in absolute 
reality, then, they must be perceptions. And we have seen that 
perceptions can be desires. 

But it will not be possible that they should be unfulfilled 
desires. For, as we have seen, an unfulfilled desire must be cogi- 
tatively either an assumption, an imaging, a false judgment, or 
a perception which is a misperception. We shall see (Chap. XLVii, 
pp. 228-232) that the perceptions which are parts in the system 
of determining correspondence are not misperceptions. And 
therefore they cannot be unfulfilled desires. 

Although a correct perception cannot be an unfulfilled desire, 
yet it may, in our present experience, be the object of an un- 
fulfilled desire. I may have a desire that under certain circum- 
stances I might have a perception with the quality X. If under 
these circumstances I had a perception without that quality, the 
perception would involve that the desire was unfulfilled. And if 
I made a judgment that my perception had not the quality X, 
I should know that my desire was unfulfilled. But in such cases 
the desire itself would be an assumption and not a correct per- 
ception, though the perception which was its object might be 
correct. And since the system of determining correspondences 
contains no cogitations except correct perceptions, it follows that 
nothing in absolute reality is either an unfulfilled desire or the 
object of an unfulfilled desire. 

454. But are there any desires at all in absolute reality? And, 
if there are, are all perceptions in absolute reality desires, or is 
it possible that only some of them should be ? 

I do not see that at this point we can answer either of these 
questions. There is nothing to prevent some or all of the percep- 
tions being desires. For a perception can be a desire, and there 
is no difficulty in all the perceptions in the system of deter- 
mining correspondence being desires. On the other hand, I can 
see, so far, nothing to exclude the possibility that none of the 
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perceptions in that system should be desires. It is true that the 
perceptions in that system exhaust the whole content of myself, 
and that I certainly appear to have desires. But we have already 
seen that much of what appears as being true of our nature is 
in reality not true. Can we he certain that this is not the case 
with the appearance of desires? 

There is, however, a further fact to consider. We know more 
about what is perceived by each self than the fact that it consists 
of primary parts and their secondary parts. For every primary 
part is a self, and every secondary part is a perception. And thus 
we know that what is perceived by a self are selves and their per- 
ceptions. The results of this on the emotions will be considered 
in the next chapter, and we shall see that those results will afford 
us grounds for deciding that all perceptions in the system of 
determining correspondence are also desires. 



CHAPTER XLI 

EMOTION 

455. We have now to consider what relation the series of per- 
ceptions determined by determining correspondence bears to 
emotion. What is emotion? The first point to be noticed is that 
emotion has many species. This is a m arked difference &om 
volition, which has no such species. Cogitation, indeed, is divided 
into species — awareness of characteristics, perceptions, judg- 
ments, assumptions, and imagings. But there are only five of 
these, and no one, as far as I know, would suggest that they do 
not cover the whole extent of cogitation, or that any of them are 
not fundamental. With emotion we have a much larger number 
of species, nor is it always clear which of them should be taken 
as fundamental, and which can be treated as varieties of others. 
We may, however, form a list which, with no pretence to 
systematic completeness, contains no important omissions. 1 
suggest, as such a list: liking and repugnance, love and hatred, 
sympathy and malignancy, approval and disapproval, pride and 
humility, gladness and sadness, hope and fear, courage and 
cowardice, anger, wonder, curiosity*. It will be noticed that most, 
though not all, of these are grouped in pairs of polar opposites. 

Emotion itself, I think, cannot be defined. Like cogitation and 
volition, it is an ultimate conception. But with so many examples 
of it there is no difficulty in identifying what is meant. 

456. Every emotion is directed towards something®. I am 

* Love and hatred are varieties of liking and repugnance, but, for reasons which 
will appear in the course of th is chapter, it is convenient to mention them separately. 
Approval and disapproval are distinguished from liking and repugnance by the fact 
that they are for qualities, or for substances in respect of their possession of those 
qualities, while liking and repugnance are for particular substances as wholes, 
though they may be determined by the qualities of the substances. Begret is, I 
think, to be taken as a variety of sadness, while remorse is a species of humility — 
one which is determined by a particular sort of cause. The question of loyalty 
will be considered later. 

> It may be objeclied that in states of general elation or depression we have 
emotions of gladness or sadness which are not directed to anything. I think, how- 
ever, that in such states the emotions are directed towards everything, or almost 
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proud of myself, love someone, hope something, am anxious 
about something. And I cannot have an emotion, unless I have 
some cogitation of that to which the emotion is directed. 

Thus the relation of cogitation to emotion is analogous to its 
relation with volition. Cogitation is in a more independent posi- 
tion than emotion, since it is intrinsically necessary that no 
emotion can exist except in a certain intimate relation to a cogi- 
tation, while it is not intrinsically necessary that every cogitation 
should he in the corresponding relation to an emotion. For there 
is, at any rate, no obvious impossibility in the supposition that 
we can cogitate something which excites no emotion. 

But here, as with desire, we must go further. It would not he 
sufScient that there should he two mental states, a state of cogi- 
tation which is not a state of emotion, followed or accompanied 
by a state of emotion which is not a state of cogitation. For, if 
so, there would he, in the state of emotion, no cogitation of that 
towards which the emotion was felt. And how then would it be 
an emotion towards that, rather than towards anything else? 

It might be replied that it is an emotion towards it because 
of some special relation which exists between the state of 
emotion and the state of cogitation. But an objection arises here, 
similar to that which compelled us to reject the analogous theory 
about volition. For, on this theory, when I loved X, and was aware 
that I did so, I should be aware of two states, A and B, with a 
relation between them. A would be a state of cogitation of X, 
and the fact that it was such a state would be independent of its 
relation to B. B, on the other hand, would be a state of love, which 
was only a state of love for X because of its relation to A, If we 
abstracted from the relation, A would still be a cogitation of X, 
while B would be a state of love, but not a state of love for any- 
body. Now it seems clear that this is not the case. A state of 
love for X is as directly and immediately love for X, as a judg- 
ment or assumption about A is a judgment or assumption about 
X. It does not require anything outside itself to make it love 
forX. 

everything, which falls within our cogitation at that moment. Its presence is not 
due to any special characteristic in the things, but to a special chufacteristio 
poBsessed, for the time, by the self. 
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We muut therefore adopt for emotion a theory analogous to 
Dr Moore’s theory of volition. We must hold that the cogitation 
of that to which the emotion is directed, and the emotion towards 
it, are the same mental state, which has both the quality of being 
a cogitation of it, and the quality of being an emotion directed 
towards it. 

457. A cogitation which is also an emotion can, in its cogita- 
tive aspect, be either a perception, a judgment, an assumption, 
or an imaging. In our present experience, an emotion is more 
often a perception or a judgment than a volition is. For our 
present volitions are more often for what is cogitated as not 
existent, than for what is cogitated as existent. And volitions of 
the former class must be assumptions or imagings. But our 
emotions are excited at least as much by what is cogitated as 
existent as by what is cogitated as not existent. 

A cogitation can have both the quality of being a volition and 
the quality of being an emotion. I can simultaneously hope for 
and desire some future event, or love X and acquiesce in his 
existence. And there seems no reason to suppose that in such 
a case there must be two separate cogitations of the event, or 
ofX 

f , 

In absolute reality, as we have seen, there are no cogitations 
except perceptions. All our emotions will therefore be cogitatively 
perceptions, and we shall have no emotions except for what 
exists. And as, in absolute reality, nothing exists except selves, 
parts of selves, and groups of selves, and they are perceived as 
being such, it is only towards selves, parts of selves, or groups of 
selves, perceived as such, that we can feel emotions. Can we de- 
termine what emotions we feel? 

458. Since everyone must perceive more than one self, it fol- 
lows that he must perceive at least one other self. What emotions 
do we feel in absolute reality towards other selves? In our 
present experience the emotions which can be felt towards other 
selves are of many different kinds. But then our cog^nitions of 
other selves in our present experience differ from those in absolute 
reality by being indirect. In our present experience no one per- 
ceives any other self. He only knows him by description — as 
having such or such qualities and relations — and even these 
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qualities and relations of the other self are not known directly, 
but only by means of the knower’s perceptions of sensa. Thus the 
knowledge of another self is doubly indirect. And our knowledge 
of the parts of other selves is doubly indirect in the same way. 

In absolute reality, on the other hand, our knowledge, both of 
other selves and of their parts, is direct, since we perceive both 
the selves and their parts. In this respect the knowledge which 
each self, in absolute reality, has of other selves, resembles, to 
some degree, the knowledge which he has, in present experience, 
of himself. For a self can perceive himself and he can perceive 
his parts. But in present experience a self’s knowledge of him- 
self and of his parts need not be perception, though it can be 
perception. It can also be judgment. But in absolute reality 
there is no knowledge except perception, and we cannot judge 
of other selves and of their parts, but only perceive them. 

Thus, while my present knowledge of myself and my parts 
does to some degree serve as a type of my knowledge, in absolute 
reality, of other selves and their parts, it is, after all, an imperfect 
type. My present knowledge of other selves differs more from my 
knowledge of other selves in absolute reality, than it does from 
my present knowledge of my owm self. ^ 

The great difference between the knowledge of other selves in 
our present experience and in absolute reality renders it unsafe 
to argue from the emotional qualities of the one to the emotional 
qualities of the other. And thus the fact that our knowledge of 
selves in present experience is often without any emotional 
quality, and often presents a great variety of emotions, does not 
entitle us to conclude that the same will be the case in absolute 
reality. 

459. I believe that in absolute reality the knowledge of other 
selves will always have one emotional quality (whether it will 
always, or ever, have others also, is a question which will be con- 
sidered later). And the emotion which I believe will always be 
present is love. 

What is meant by love? I propose to use the word for a species 
of liking. Liking, as was said above (p. 144, footnote 1), is an emo- 
tion which can only be felt towards substances. In confining the 
name of love to an emotion which is only felt towards substances, 
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I think that I am in accordance with usage. It is true that, if a 
man admires courage or benevolence with a certain intensity, it is 
not unusual to say that he loves courage or benevolence. But this, 
I think, would generally be admitted to be a metaphor. 

But how is love to be distinguished from other sorts of liking? 
I propose to confine the word, in the first place, to a liking which 
is felt towards persons. Here, perhaps, it is more doubtful if 
common usage supports the restriction. It is not so clear that we 
are speaking metaphorically when we say that a man loves the 
Alps, as when we say that he loves justice. Still less is it clear 
that we are speaking metaphorically when we say that he loves 
his school or his country. But it is important to have a separate 
name for the liking which is felt only towards persons, and there 
is, I think, no question that, however far the common use of the 
word may extend, the central and typical use of it is for an 
emotion felt towards persons. And thus, in using it exclusively 
for that emotion, we shall not depart much from the common 
use, if we depart at all. 

Again, I propose to use the word only of a liking which is 
intense and passionate^. This is in accordance with the general 
usage of the present, though not of the past®. 

460. Love then is a liking which is felt towards persons, and 
which is intense and passionate. It is clear that love must be 
carefully distinguished both from benevolence and from sym- 
pathy. The difierence from benevolence is fundamental, since 
benevolence is not an emotion at all, but a desire — a desire to do 
good to some person, or to all persons. Nevertheless it has some- 
times been confounded with love. It is true that we shall generally 
desire to do good to any person whom we love. But the emotion 
and the desire are quite separate. And we often desire to do good 
to people whom we do not love, and even to people whom we 
hate. 

* The word liking is often need to exclude any emotion which is intense and 
passionate. It would not be unusual for a man to say “ I do not like A . I love him.’ ’ 
But some general word is needed to include emotions of this kind without reference 
to their intensity. And no better word than liking seems available. 

’ Both Spinoza and Hume, for example, use “ love ’ ' of every emotion of liking 
towards another person who has any quality which gives me pleasure. (Cp. BtMct, 
Book III, Prop. 13, note. Treatise of Human Nature, Book II, Part ii.) But so 
wide a use of the word seems to have dropped out early in the nineteenth century. 
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Sympathy is more closely connected with love, for it is an 
emotion. But it is a different emotion — the emotion which affects 
us pleasurably in the pleasure of others, and painfully in their 
pain. If we love a person, we shall generally sympathize with 
him. But we can sympathize with people whom we do not love. 
It is even possible to sympathize with people whom we hate — at 
any rate, if the hatred is not very intense. 

^ 461. We are confining the use of the word to emotion which 
is intense and passionate. This must not mislead us into ex- 
aggerating the closeness of its relation to sexual desire. It is 
often found in connection with that desire. But it is also found 
in connection with other bonds of union — kindred, early intimacy, 
similarity of disposition or of opinions, gratitude, and so forth. 
And it is also found without any such connection in instances 
where it can only be said that two people belong to one another 
— such love as is recorded in the Vita Nuova and In Memoriam. 

462. Can we discover any characteristic which, in our present 
experience, is always present when B loves C (either in B, or in 
0, or as a relation between them)? It has been maintained that, 
when B loves 0, the love is always dependent on the fact that 
the action or existence of G has given or is giving pleasure to B. 
But this is inconsistent with the facts. Love often arises without 
any such pleasure. And, when there is such pleasure, it often 
happens that the pleasure B owes to G, whom he loves, is much 
less than the pleasure which he owes to D, whom he does not 
love. 

Love then is not always caused by pleasure. Nor, when love 
has arisen, does it always cause pleasure. There are many cases 
where it produces far more pain than pleasure, and it does not 
seem impossible that cases could arise where it produced only 
pain. A love which leads to jealousy may produce a great balance 
of pain over pleasure, and even if it were said that love which 
lea^ to jealousy was not the highest sort of love, it would be 
preposterous to maintain that it was not love at all. And a love 
which is unreturned may produce much more pain than pleasure, 
even if it is free from jealousy. The view that love must be 
pleasurable is, I believe, due, to people who accepted or assumed 
the validity of psychological hedonism, and then argued that, if 
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a lover was unwilling to cease to love, it could only be because 
he found love pleasant. 

463. Nor is it the case that B'a love of C involves 5*8 moral 
approbation of G. It has been maintained — not exactly that there 
can be no love without moral approbation, but that this only 
happens when love has heen led astray by sexual desire, or by 
some other influence which is regarded as distorting it, and that 
love when left to itself "needs must love the highest when we see 
it.” This seems to me to be utterly mistaken. I cannot see that 
moral approbation stands in any special relation to love. It may, 
of course, be found with it, and may cause it. B may have come 
to love G because he was virtuous, or he may have come to love 
him because he was beautiful. But it is possible that B should 
love G, though he knows him to be ugly, and it is possible that 
he should love him, though he knows him to be wicked. And, 
while virtue is more important than beauty, it seems to me that 
love towards a person known to be wicked is just as truly love 
(and, for that matter, just as good) as love towards a person known 
to be virtuous. 

Nor can it be said that benevolence and sympathy are always 
found together with love. There are cases where men have rejoiced 
in, and desired to promote, the ill-being of those whom they 
really loved. Such cases are probably rare, they are certainly evil, 
and perhaps they are always caused by influences which may be 
called morbid. But they do occur. And, whatever may be said of 
such exceptional cases, it is clear that benevolence and sympathy, 
even if they were never absent when love is present, are often 
present when love is absent. Indeed, as was said above, they are 
sometimes present together with hatred. 

464. Neitherpleasure, then, nor approbation, nor benevolence, 
nor sympathy, is always found with love. Is there anything that 
is? I think that there is one thing. When B loves C, he feels 
that he is connected with him by a bond of peculiar strength and 
intimacy — a bond stronger and more intimate than any other 
by which two selves can be joined. In present experience, as 
was said above, our knowledge of any other self is never per- 
ception, and is reached through a double mediation. Yet there 
are times when the intimacy of the relation in love is felt to be 
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scarcely less than the intimacy of a man’s relation with his own 
self!. 

And this seems to me to be the essence of love. Love is an 
emotion which springs from a sense of union with another self. 
The sense of union is essential — without it there is no love. And 
it is suflBcient — whenever there is a sense of a sufficiently close 
union, then there is love, whatever may be the qualities of lover 
and beloved, and whatever may be the other relations between 
them. 

465. This leads us to another consideration about love — that 
it is more independent than any other emotion of the qualities 
of the substance towards which it is felt. I do not mean that 
love is not reached, in our present experience, by means of the 
qualities which the beloved has, or is believed to have. If B loves 
G and does not love D, it can often be explained by the fact that 
C possesses some quality which D does not possess. And in some 
of the cases where neither B nor anyone else can explain why he 
loves G and not D, there may be such an explanation, though it 
has not been discovered. What I mean is that, while the love may 
be because of those qualities, it is not in respect of them. 

The difference between an emotion occurring because of a 
quality and in respect of a quality may be seen more clearly if 
we take the case of approval of another man, which, as we said on 
p. 144, footnote 1, is always in respect of a quality. And it is also 
always because of a quality. But the quality in respect of which I 
approve of him maybe different from the quality because of which 
I approve of him. I approve of Cromwell, let us say, in respect of 
his courage. But what causes my approval ? Its immediate cause 
is my belief that he was courageous. If we state this in terms of 
Cromwell’s qualities, the cause is that he has the quality of being 
believed by me to be courageous. My approval is then in respect 
of one quality, and is because of quite a different quality. For to 
be courageous, and to be believed by me to be courageous, 
are quite different qualities. Of course, my belief that he 
was courageous may be determined by the fact that he was 

1 I doubt if, in present experience , we can go further than ‘ ‘ scarcely less. ' ’ Some 
difference in the degree of intimacy appears always, in present experience, to 
remain. Cp. p. 156, 
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courageous, and then this second fact — his courage — ^is the 
remote cause of my approval. But my approval is in respect of 
his courage directly, and without any intermediate stage. Again, 
I might have believed him to be courageous when he was really 
not courageous. Or I might have believed him to be courageous 
because I believed that he led the Guards at Waterloo. In these 
oases his courage would not have determined my approval at all, 
but my approval would be in respect of his courage. 

Nor could I have approved of Cromwell if I had never heard 
of him. The facts that I did not die before he was born, and that 
I have read some history, are therefore factors in the cause of my 
approval of him, though I certainly do not approve him in respect 
of his having been bom before my death, or of having been read 
of by me in history. 

This, then, is the difference between an emotion being because 
of a quality and in respect of a quality. And my contention is 
that while love may be because of qualities, it is never in respect 
of qualities. 

466. There are three characteristics of love, as we find it in 
present experience, which support this view. The first is that love 
is not necessarily proportional to the dignity or adequacy of the 
qualities which determine it. A trivial cause may determine the 
direction of intense love. It may be determined by birth in the 
same family, or by childhood in the same house. It may be 
determined by physical beauty, or by purely sexual desire. And 
yet it may be all that love can be. 

Other emotions, no doubt, may be determined by causes not 
proportioned to them in dignity or adequacy. I may admire a 
man passionately because he plays football well. I may be proud 
of myself because of the virtues of my great-grandfather. And so 
also with acquiescence. I may acquiesce in a state of civil war 
because it makes the life of a spectator more exciting. But the 
difference is that, in the case of the other emotions, and the 
acqiiiescence, we condemn the result if the cause is trivial and 
inadequate ^ The admiration, the pride, and the acquiescence 

^ It might be said that we should not condemn sympathy felt on an inadequate 
ground, as when a man sympathizes only with members of his own social class. 
But in such a case, I think, we approve of the sympathy because we hold that it 
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which we have just mentioned would all be condemned because 
they would be held to be unjustified. But with love, it seems to 
me, we judge differently. If the love does arise, it justifies itself, 
regardless of what causes produce it. To love one person above 
all the world for all one’s life because her eyes are beautiful when 
she is young, is to be determined to a very great thing by a very 
small cause. But if what is caused is really love — and this is 
sometimes the case — it is not condemned on that ground. It is 
there, and that is enough. This would seem to indicate that the 
emotion is directed to the person, independently of his qualities, 
and that the determining qualities are not the justification of 
that emotion, but only the means by which it arises. If this is so, 
it is natural that their value should sometimes bear no greater 
relation to the value of the emotion than the intrinsic value of 
the key of a safe bears to the value of the gold to which it gives 
us access. 

467. The second characteristic is to be found in our attitude 
in those cases in which we are unable to find any quality in the 
object of love which determines the love to arise. In such a case, 
if the emotion were other than love, we should condemn the 
emotion. For since we do not know what the cause is, we cannot 
know if the cause is adequate. And without an adequate cause, the 
emotion is to be condemned. But we do not condemn love because 
it is not known why it is G, and not D, whom B loves. No cause 
can be inadequate, if it produces such a result. 

468. The third characteristic becomes evident in those cases 
in which a man discovers that a person, whom he has loved be- 
cause he believed him to have a certain quality, has ceased to 
have it, or never had it at all. With other emotions, such a dis- 
covery would at once condemn the emotion, and in many cases, 
though not in all, would soon destroy it. Continued admiration 
or fear of anything because of some quality which it had ceased 
to possess, or which it had erroneously been believed to possess, 
would be admitted to be absurd, and would seldom last for long. 

is good to feel sympathy with any being who can feel pleasure and pain. We do, 
however, condemn his $electi<m of these people, as the only class for whom he 
feels sympathy, because the ground of that selection is inadequate. On the other 
hand, we do not, I think, condemn B for being determined to love G rather than 
D by the fact that C is beautiful and that D is not. 
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But with love it is different. If love has once arisen, there is no 
reason why it ought to cease, because the belief has ceased which 
was its cause. And this is true, however important the quality 
believed in may be. If a man whom I have come to love be- 
cause I believed him virtuous or brave proves to be vicious or 
cowardly, this may make me miserable. It may make me judge 
him to be evil. But that I should be miserable, or that he should 
be evil, is irrelevant to my love. 

It often happens, of course, that such a strain is too hard for 
love, and destroys it. But while such a result would be accepted 
as the only reasonable course with any other emotion, it is felt 
here as a feilure. Admiration, hope, trust, ought to peld. But 
love, if it were strong enough, could have resisted, and ought to 
have resisted^. 

We come, then, to the conclusion that love, as we see it in our 
present experience, involves a connection between the lover and 
the beloved which is of peculiar strength and intimacy, and 
which is stronger and more intimate than any other bond by 
which two selves can be joined. And we must hold, also, that 
whenever one of these selves is conscious of this unity, then he 
loves the other. And this is regardless of the qualities of the two 
persons, or of the other relations between them. The fact that 
the union is there, or that the sense of it is there, may depend 
on the qualities and relations of the two persons. But if there is 
the union and the sense of it, then there is love, whether the 
qualities and relations which determine it are known or un- 
known, vital or trivial. Qualities and relations can only prevent 
love by preventing the union, or the sense of it, and can only 
destroy love by destroying the union, or the sense of it. Love is 
for the person, and not for his qualities, nor is it for him in re- 
spect of his qualities. It is for him. 

‘ Although hatred is specially connected with love, as its polar opposite, hatred 
does not share these characteristics of love. It would be admitted that, if hate can 
be justified at all, it can only be when it is grounded on qualities in the person 
hated, and on qualities which afford an adequate ground for hate. If B hated F on 
no grounds at all, or because P’s great-grandfather had killed B’b great-grandfather, 
B would certainly be condemned. And again, while B might perhaps be excused 
for hating F, if he believed that F himself was a murderer, he certainly would not 
be excused for continuing to hate him after he had discovered that his belief was 
“rro' »onR 
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469 . Such, then, is the love which one person bears another. 
But is it possible that anyone should feel love for himself? I 
think that it is not. It is true that love brings us, more than 
anything else in our present experience does, into a relation with 
other selves resembling that in which each of us stands to him- 
self. A man’s relation to himself is very close — even omitting the 
fundamental relation of identity — because he can perceive him- 
self. And, since he can perceive himself, his knowledge of himself 
is more independent of his knowledge of his qualities than is the 
case, in present experience, with his knowledge of other selves. The 
intensity of his interest in himself, again, is independent of the 
qualities which he believes himself to have. 

But the emotion which a man feels towards himself is never 
the same emotion which, when felt towards others, is called love. 
While it is essential to love that it should be felt towards a person, 
it is also essential that it should be felt towards another person. 
Common usage is not inconsistent with this, for what is called 
self-love is, I think, generally recognized as not being love at 
all. The phrase is often used as equivalent to selfishness. Even 
Avhen — usually qualified as “reasonable” self-love — it is used of 
a feeling which does not deserve condemnation, it seems only to 
mean an interest in my own well-being, which errs neither by 
excess nor by defect. Now love of another person is very much 
more than an interest in his well-being — indeed it is not such an 
interest at all, though the interest will generally follow fix>m it. 

470 . We have thus determined, as far as we can, what is the 
nature of love, as we see it in our present experience. And now 
we return to the original question — the place which will be held 
by love in absolute reality. I believe that in absolute reality every 
self will love every other self whom he directly perceives. (The 
question of his relation to selves whom he perceives indirectly 
will be considered on p. 162.) 

We came to the conclusion that no condition was necessary for 
love except that the lover should be conscious of his unity with 
the beloved. Now every man who knows any other is in some 
degree conscious of his unity with him. But in present experience 
this consciousness of unity is not always strong enough to be love, 
since we do not love all the people we know. On the other hand. 
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it is sometimes strong enough, since we do love some of the people 
we know. As we do not know the people we love in any other way 
than that in which we know the people we do not love, the con- 
sciousness of unity in the case of love must derive some of its 
strength from characteristics other than cognitional. 

The more intense the consciousness of unity, the greater is the 
love. If, therefore, the consciousness of unity with a self is always 
more intense in perceiving that self than it can be when the self 
is otherwise cognized, then all such perception of selves will be 
love. For then the consciousness of unity will be more intense than 
it is ever in present experience, in which no self perceives another. 
And yet even in present experience, the intensity is sometimes 
great enough for love. 

But is it the case that the consciousness of unity must always 
be more intense when a self is f)erceived, than when it is other- 
wise cognized ? There is no doubt that the consciousness of the 
unity will be more intense, in so far as the intensity is determined 
by the cognitional characteristics of the unity. For perception is 
direct, while other cognition of selves is mediated by the sensa 
of the knowing self, and by the qualities of the self who is known. 
But then, in present experience, the consciousness of the unity, 
in the cases in which love does occur, derives part of its intensity 
from characteristics other than cognitional. And might it not be 
possible that no consciousness of unity would be intense enough 
to produce love unless it derived some of its strength from charac- 
teristics other than cognitional? If this were so, it would be 
possible that some or all of the direct perceptions of other selves 
in absolute reality might not be states of love. 

Now we have, of course, no present experience of the percep- 
tion of other selves. But we have experience of perception — the 
perception of sensa, of our own parts, and of our own selves. And 
we know, though we do not perceive, other selves. And thus it 
is possible, I think, to image fairly adequately what a perception 
of another self would be like. And I think we may learn from 
that imaging that a perception of another self would unite the 
knower with the known more closely than he could ever be 
united with any self, however beloved, known to him in any 
other way. 
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471. Love, as we now experience it, has often been described 
as an essentially restful state, and also as essentially a state of 
unrest. The incompatibility of these statements is only apparent. 
It is essentially restful because it presents itself as something 
which is sufficient in itself, which needs no justification, which is 
good unconditionally, whenever it does arise, whatever may be 
the circumstances in which it has arisen. And it is essentially un- 
restful because, in proportion as it becomes intense, we desire, 
more and more intensely, not indeed anything else but love, but 
love more intense and more absorbing. Of all true lovers it is true 
in this world: 

The wind’s is their doom and their blessing : 

To desire, and have always above 
A possession beyond their possessing, 

A love beyond reach of their love*. 

What is it that they want? Is it just a quantitative increase in 
the intensity of love? If so, the desire must remain for ever un- 
satiated, since beyond any intensity of love which was reached 
there would be a greater intensity which could be desired. But 
most people who have endeavoured to interpret it, have inter- 
preted it, and I think rightly, as a desire for a state whose greater 
intensity of love will flow from a qualitative difference in the 
nature of the union, a difference which brings the perfect rest 
which love here only longs for. 

Some thinkers, especially Oriental mystics, have concluded 
that love could only reach its goal when the lover and the beloved 
became identical. But then the attainment would be suicidal. 
Love would be destroyed by it, since love depends on a relation 
between two persons. And does love seek for its fruition in any- 
thing but love ? Surely the truer interpretation is that which looks 
for attainment when we shall no more see through a glass 
darkly, but face to face — when the lover knows the beloved as 
he knows himself. 

This desire for more direct knowledge of the beloved, this con- 
viction that only by the removal of all mediation can our longing 
be satisfied, is found in many men, scattered over many countries 
and many ages. The fact that many men have this desire is, of 

* Swinburne, By the North Sea. 
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course, no evidence that the desire is likely to be gratified. But 
the fact that they have it does prove that they hold that the 
perception of selves gives a unity of selves which can never be 
attained without perception. 

472. Thus a self will love every other self whom he perceives 
directly. And since every self perceives at least one other self 
directly, every self will love. But, as we have seen, it is not 
necessary that every self should be perceived, and therefore it is 
possible that there are selves who are not loved, though it is also 
possible that all selves are loved. Again, it is possible that every 
self should be a member of the differentiating group of every 
other self, in which case every self would be loved by every other 
self. But this is not necessary. And, again, even if every self did 
not love every other self, it would be possible that all love should 
be reciprocal — that, if B loves G, (7 always loves B. But this again 
is not necessary. 

The conclusion that in absolute reality each of us loves every 
person that he k nows may appear to be paradoxical because it 
maintains that every person known must be loved, regardless of 
his qualities. But any appearance of paradox is illusory. The 
qualities of C either prevent B from perceiving him, or they do 
not. If they do prevent the perception, then they prevent the love, 
since B can only love the persons he perceives. But if they do not 
prevent the perception, then they do not prevent the unity, which 
lies in the perception. Nor do they prevent B’a consciousness of 
the unity. And present experience is sufficient to show us that 
it is possible to love a man, whatever his qualities are, provided 
that the unity and the consciousness of the unity are sufficiently 
intense^. 

473. Every self, then, will love every other self whom he directly 
perceives. And the intensity of this love, we must also conclude, 

1 When we go further we shall see that all selves have in absolute reality such 
a nature that it would be difBcult, if not impossible, that they should also have 
any of those qualities which, in present experience, tend to check love. But the 
demonstration of this nature of the selves is dependent on the fact that each self 
loves all the others whom he knows. It would therefore involve a vicious circle if we 
appealed to the nature of the selves to show that it would be possible to love them. 
Nor is such an appeal wanted. The possibility follows from the grounds given in 
t.>lo 'aTt 
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will be much greater than that of any love which occurs in present 
experience. 

The chief ground for this conclusion is to be found in the same 
fact which we have already considered as a proof that love must 
be there in every case — the greater closeness of unity between 
the two selves when one of them directly perceives the other. If 
I perceive another self, I know him with the same directness, the 
same immediacy, the same intimacy, with which I know myself. 
There is no longer any of that separation which weakens love. 
Separation — or rather distinction — of course remains, for if there 
were not two distinct selves, there could be no love. But there is 
no barrier between the selves. The unity is unhampered. Love is 
no longer held back by the inadequacy of knowledge. Must it not 
reach an intensity which we can only estimate dimly by con- 
sidering that in it all the longings of our present love are satisfied? 
“Quam bonus te petentibus, sed quid invenientibus/" 

This is the chief reason for holding that the intensity will be 
much greater in absolute reality. But there are also others. A 
second reason is that when love does exist in present experience, 
it is often weakened by the recognition of qualities in the beloved 
which are uncongenial to the lover. But many of these qualities, 
as we shall see later, are certainly incompatible with the nature 
of absolute reality, and the others are such that it seems almost 
impossible that they should be compatible with it, and in any 
case they would be relatively insignificant. And thus love will be 
free from checks found in present experience, and must therefore 
be more intense ^ 

In the third place, the effect of such uncongenial qualities in 
checking love is often increased, in present experience, by a voli- 
tion that the quality disapproved should have been different. But 
this cannot occur in absolute reality, since in absolute reality 
there are no ungratified volitions. 

Fourthly, in absolute reality all the life of every self is, or is 
dependent on, love. The self has no parts except his perceptions 

' The fact that absolute reality has suoh a nature is dependent on the fact that 
every self loves, but not on the fact that every self loves intensely. And therefore, 
though there would be a vicious ciiele in using it to prove that every self loves, 
there is nothing vicious in using it to prove, of selves already proved to love, that 
they love intensely. 
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of himself, of other selves, and of parts of selves. All perceptions 
of other selves are states of love. His perceptions of the parts of 
other selves are parts of states of love, and, as we shall see later, 
derive their emotional and volitional qualities from this. And his 
perceptions of himself and of his parts, as we shall also see, derive 
their emotional and volitional qualities from the fact that he 
loves others. In absolute reality, then, love is supreme, not only 
in value — for that we have not to wait for absolute reality — but 
supreme in power. Nothing is alien to love, everything is de- 
pendent on it. The harmony and the absence of distraction which 
this involves must increase the intensity of love — all the more 
because this supremacy of love will not only be real, but will be 
known as real. 

Absolute reality is timeless. We shall see later (Chap. Lxvii, 

' p. 461) that this makes the value of absolute reality infinite in 
amount. But the fact that love in absolute reality has infinite 
value does not, as might perhaps be supposed at first sight, 
involve that its intensity is infinite. The infinity comes in a 
different dimension from the intensity — the dimension of the 
C series, which in present experience appears as time. The time- 
lessness of absolute reality has thus no direct effect on the 
intensity of love in that reality. But it has an indirect effect. 

For, fifthly, love in present experience can never keep per- 
manently, or even for long together, at the highest intensity 
which it occasionally reaches. It cannot be permanently on that 
level, because the necessities of life compel us to turn our 
attention to other things besides loving our friends. Nor can it 
be on that level for long together, because the strain of intense 
love — of love which heis to fight its way through its cognitional 
inadequacy — is such that it cannot endure for more than a brief 
period. But in timeless reality there is no change, and no weari- 
ness, and that which is highest can exist without ceasing. What 
this would mean, even if the highest were no higher than it is 
now, it is useless to try to say, except to those who do not need 
to be reminded of it. 

All these causes, then, will operate to make the intensity of 
love in absolute reality greater, much greater, than in present 
experience. But the first — the greater unity which comes with 
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perception — seems to me to be much the most important of all 
of them. 

474. Besides perceiving other selves, we perceive their parts. 
What can we say about the emotional quality of our perceptions 
of parts of selves ? In the first place, is it true, as it is with our 
perceptions of selves, that the closeness of the cognitive union 
with these parts of selves determines the emotional value in 
that cognition? I do not think that it is so. To be closely united 
to a self involves love of that self, but I can see nothing analogous 
in the case of parts of selves. Our emotions towards them, it 
would seem, must depend on the qualities which we perceive 
them as having. 

All these parts will be parts of selves whom we perceive, and 
will be perceived as being such parts. (Chap. XXXVII, pp. QS-IO^,) 
And the selves which are perceived are loved. Now when we 
consider how, in present experience, we regard states and events 
in the life of a person whom we love, we find that we tend to 
regard them with a special sort of liking. This sort of liking 
would not be called love, since the name of love is reserved for 
an emotion towards persons. We might perhaps call it com- 
placency. though the name suggests a milder emotion than that 
which is often felt. 

With regard to present experience it can only be said, as was 
said above, that we tend to regard it in this way. The tendency 
comes from our recognition of the state as the state of a person 
whom we love. But if the state has other qualities which tend 
to render it repugnant to us, the complacency with which we 
regard it may be weakened, or even completely prevented. 

But in absolute reality could such states have any qualities 
which would tend to render them repugnant to us? I do not see 
that they could. The states of C which are perceived by B will 
all be perceptions of selves other than C, or of the parts of these 
selves, or of C himself, or of parts of C. None of them can be 
ungratified volitions. The perceptions of other selves will be 
states of love. C’s perceptions of the states of other selves will 
themselves be states of complacency, unless this should be inter- 
fered with by some quality of the states of which they are 
perceptions. And as the same argument will apply to these 
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latter states, and so on infinitely, there will be no place for any 
such quality to be introduced. 

It might be said that C’s state might be a state of pain, and 
that this might make it repugnant to B. The question of pleasure 
and pain will be treated in Book VII. We shall see then (Chap. 
LXVii, pp. 471-472) that in absolute reality the pleasure of any 
state would infinitely exceed the pain of that state. It would be 
impossible, therefore, that the state as a whole could be an object 
of repulsion on hedonic grounds. 

All C’a perceptions of other selves and their parts will be 
emotions of love or of complacency. And we shall see later that 
C’a perceptions of himself and of his parts wiU he emotions of 
self-reverence and complacency respectively. Can such states 
have any quality which should cause repugnance in B — who, it 
must be remembered, loves G himself*? I cannot conceive that 
they can. If this is so, there will be nothing to check the tendency 
which B has to regard them with complacency, because they 
are parts of C, whom he loves. And so he will regard them with 
complacency. 

475. It is possible that G should be in the differentiating 
group of B, and D in the differentiating group of G, but not in 
that of B. In that case B will directly perceive C, and G will 
directly perceive D, but B will not directly perceive D. He will, 
however, perceive Ga perception of D, and we have seen (Chap. 
XXXIX, p. 126) that this may properly be called an indirect per- 
ception of D. Will this indirect perception give any emotional 
relation towards D? I think that it will. B will directly perceive 
G! D — that is, G s perception of D, which will also be a state of 
love of G to D. This perception by B (symbolically B ! G! D) will, 
as we have seen, have the quality of being an emotion of com- 
placency towards G! D. And I think that it will also have the 
quality of being an emotion towards D — that emotion which we 
feel, in present experience, towards those whom we do not love, 

' It must be remembered that we are speaking here of repugnance, which is an 
emotion towards a substance as a whole, not in respect of its qualities, though it 
may be caused by its qualities. The possibility, in absolute reality, of the dis- 
approval of a substance in respect of its qualities, will be considered later (p. 167). 
But disappiovai is not incompatible with love or complacency, which are forms 
of liking. 
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but who are loved by those whom we do love. 1 do not know 
that this sort of emotion has any special name, but we are not 
at a loss to know its nature, for there are few men to whom it 
does not form a part of present experience. We might perhaps 
use the word affection to denote that sort of liking which is felt 
for persons, as distinct from that sort which is felt for other 
substances, and in that case both love and this emotion will be 
instances of affection'. 

It is, of course, the same perception B! G! D which is both 
the emotion towards C! D and the emotion towards D. I do not 
think that this causes any difSculties. We often find that a cog- 
nition may have two emotional qualities towards the same object. 
For I may simultaneously love C and admire him, and there 
seems no reason to suppose it necessary that I should have, in 
that case, two simultaneous cognitions of G. Nor is there any 
difficulty in the supposition that the same cognition should 
have the two qualities of being an emotion of love towards G, 
and an emotion of admiration towards G. In this case, no doubt, 
both the emotions have the same object. But if a perception 
can have both a direct object and an indirect object, there seems 
no reason why it should not be an emotion towards both those 
objects. 

In the same way B! G! D! E will be an emotion felt by B to- 
wards E, arising from the fact that B loves G, who loves D, who 
loves E. And so on with lower grades. 

476. We have now spoken of emotions towards selves, and to- 
wards parts of selves. Can we say anything positive as to our 
emotions towards groups of .selves? I do not think that we can. 
If I know a group of selves directly, I shall love all its members. 
If I know it indirectly, I shall regard all its members with 
affection. And I can have no emotions towards the group which 
are incompatible with these facts. But it does not follow that I 
shall have any emotion towards the group at all. A man may 
love each of his school friends, each of his college Mends, and each 

‘ In present experience, indeed, I may not regard the friend of my friend with 
affection, because of some qualities in him which excite sufficient repugnance in 
me to prevent the affection arising. But an argument analogous to that in pp. 161- 
162 will show that no such repugnance could arise in absolute reality. 
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of his children. But it does not follow that he will have any 
emotion towards a group consisting of one of his school inends, 
one of his college friends, and one of his children — a group of 
which, perhaps, no one member has ever met either of the other 
members. 

477. So much for emotions towards other selves and their 
parts. But some selves, at any rate, perceive themselves, and, if 
they do so, they perceive their own parts. What can we say 
about emotions here? 

I do not think that the closeness of relation between a self 
and himself determines any emotion in the self towards himself. 
But such an emotion must exist in absolute reality. Every person 
who perceives himself directly must also perceive directly at 
least one other person. He will therefore love at least one person. 
Now love induces in the lover an emotion towards himself which 
we may call self-reverence. Since I love, I have value — supreme 
value, since I am possessing the highest good. And since I have 
value I shall regard myself with reverence. And if I reverence 
myself I shall regard my parts with a feeling of complacency 
analogous to that with which I regard the parts of the persons 
whom I loveb 

Thus it will be seen that our whole emotional attitude in 
absolute reality, so tar as we can now determine it, depends on 
love. It is because B loves C, that he feels complacency towards 
the parts of G, affection for D, whom C loves, reverence for him- 
self, and complacency towards his own parts. And we shall see 
(p. 165) that it is his love of G which determines his acquiescence 
in the existence, not only of G and of the parts of C, but of D, 
and of himself, and of his own parts. Both his emotions and his 
volitions towards himself depend on his love of someone else. 
But if we consider life, even as we find it here and now, we shall 
find nothing surprising in the view that a man finds himself 
worthy of reverence, and his existence desirable, only for the sake 
of the love he bears his friends. 

' In present experience we cannot say more than that there is a tendency to- 
wards complacency, and perhaps not more than that there is a tendency towards self- 
reverence. But, by an argument analogous to that in pp. 161-162, it can be shown 
that in absolute reality the tendency could not be thwarted. 
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v/478. We are now able to return to a question which we left 
unsolved at the end of the last chapter. We saw there that in 
absolute reality there could be no volitions which were not 
perceptions, and that there could be no ungratified volitions. 
But it was not then possible to determine whether all the per- 
ceptions were volitions, or even to determine whether any of 
them were so. 

But now we can answer this question. I shall love all the other 
selves which I directly perceive. And acquiescence is a necessary 
consequence of love. I may not get happiness from my beloved, 
or from my love of him. I may not approve of him morally. I 
may desire that many of his qualities should have been other- 
wise. But there is one thing I must desire if I love him. I desire 
his existence. I want him to be there. 

In present experience, indeed, my desire that he should exist 
may be accompanied with a simultaneous desire that he should 
have different qualities, or even that he should not exist. For 
my own sake I desire his existence. But for his own sake, if his 
life were miserable, or even for the sake of others, I might also 
desire that he should not exist. And the latter desire might be 
the stronger. 

But in absolute reality there are no ungratified volitions, since 
all volitions are perceptions. And therefore, since he exists and 
is as he is, I could have no desire that he should not exist, or 
that he should be different. Thus there would be no desire to 
conflict with the desire for his existence, and that desire, which, 
as we have said, exists whenever love exists, will have undisputed 
sway. 

My direct perceptions of other selves, then, will all be gratified 
volitions. And the same will be the case with my indirect per- 
ceptions of other selves, and with ray perception of myself, and 
with my perceptions of parts of selves. For I shall regard these 
with affection, or with self-reverence, or with complacency, and 
whatever 1 regard with any of these emotions I shall desire to 
exist. 

In present experience these desires, like desires for the 
existence of selves whom I love, may be accompanied by desires 
that the same object should exist with different qualities, or 
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should not exist at all. But, since there can be no ungratified 
volitions in absolute reality, there can, in absolute reality, be no 
such opposing desires, and 1 shall have no desires except the 
gratified desires for existence. 

Thus all my perceptions will be, in a volitional aspect, states 
of acquiescence in the objects perceived. And, in an emotional 
aspect, all my perceptions will be states either of love, or of other 
affection, or of self-reverence, or of complacency. 

479. What other emotions, we must now enquire, are possible 
in absolute reality besides these four? 

It is clear that some emotions cannot occur, because they are 
incompatible with those which, as we have seen, must occur. 
There can be no hatred, since I regard every person whom I 
know, directly or indirectly, either with love or with another 
sort of affection. Nor can there be any other sort of repugnance. 
For the only things which I know, besides selves, are parts of 
selves or groups of selves. Parts of selves, as we have seen, are 
all regarded with complacency, which excludes repugnance. Nor 
can we regard a group of selves with repugnance, when we regard 
each member of it with affection. 

Malignancy presents a more difBcult problem, for, as we have 
seen (p. 150), it is not incompatible with love. But it would seem 
that, when malignancy is found together with love, it is always 
found in connection with, and dependent on, some ungratified 
volition (usually, though not always, of a sexual nature). In this 
case it could not occur in absolute reality, since in absolute reality 
there is no ungratified volition. 

On this ground also we must reject various other emotions 
which involve ungratified volitions. Anger is one of these. 
Jealousy and envy, also, however they may be analyzed, clearly 
depend on ungratified volitions. And so do those special varieties 
of sadness and humility which are known as regret and re- 
morse. None of these, then, can find any place in absolute 
reality. 

Thirdly, absolute reality is timeless. And this will exclude 
hope and fear, which relate only to the future. It will also exclude 
wonder, in the sense in which it signifies an emotion excited by 
what is new or surprising. (Wonder, in the sense of an emotion 
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excited by what is great or sublime, is a variety of approval, 
which will be considered below.) 

Finally, in absolute reality there can be no assumptions, since 
all our cogitations are perceptions. And every question contains 
an assumption. Consequently in absolute reality there can be no 
questions, and therefore no unanswered questions. And this is 
incompatible with the existence of curiosity. 

480. Courage and cowardice do not seem entirely impossible. 
It is true that their sphere would be considerably lessened. For 
they occur at present almost always in connection with a volition 
that the evil, with respect to which the courage or cowardice is 
shown, should not be taking place, or should not take place in 
the future. Volitions of this sort are cogitatively assumptions, 
and therefore cannot occur in absolute reality. Still in absolute 
reality there is some evil, and therefore, I suppose, a place for 
courage or cowardice. But as this evil, as we shall see later, must 
be infinitely small in proportion to the good, the importance of 
courage and cowardice is infinitesimal. 

There remain sympathy, approval, disapproval, pride, humility, 
gladness and sadness. I do not know that any proof can be given 
for the assertion that we shall, in absolute reality, sympathize 
with those whom we love, or for whom we feel affection — the 
only persons whom we shall know at all. But everything that we 
can gather from our present experience gives a presumption that 
we shall do so. It can scarcely be supposed that approval will be 
absent. If it is good to love, we shall, in respect of their love, 
approve of those persons whom we perceive as loving. And self- 
reverence, which we have seen to exist, is a form of pride. 

But it is possible that disapproval and humility may also 
occur. Approval is not inconsistent with disapproval, nor pride 
with humility, in spite of their polar opposition. For all four are 
felt for persons in respect of their possession of certain qualities. 
Thus the same substance may possess qualities which excite 
approval, and others which excite disapproval; and the same is 
the case with pride and humility. 

It would seem certainly that there could be little, if anything, 
in the condition of selves in absolute reality which could excite 
either humility or disapproval. Each self will have a set of parts. 
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each of which is a state either of love or of self-reverence, and all 
the parts of those parts will be states of complacency. Still there 
seems a place at any rate for disapproval. Disapproval, of course, 
can be excited by any quality which is bad, and not only by 
those which are morally bad. What evil there is in absolute 
reality, will, as we shall see later, take the form of pain. And 
when a state is painful, it will so far excite disapproval. 

Again, so far as there is pain, there will presumably be the 
emotion of sadness, while gladness cannot be absent from a 
universe in which each person acquiesces — and often passionately 
acquiesces — in everything which he knows to exist. More speci- 
fically, love must bring gladness, unless it raises ungratified 
volitions. And this cannot be the case in absolute reality. 

Loyalty — in the sense of an emotion towards a community of 
which I am part — is so important in our present experience that 
we must ask whether we can know anything about its place in 
absolute reality. It consists, I should say, in an emotion of 
devotion — which is one of the more intense forms of liking — 
towards the community, combined with an emotion of self- 
reverence towards myself as part of that community. Thus it 
partly consists in, and partly depends on, an emotion towards a 
group of selves. And we saw above (p. 163) that we have no 
means of deciding whether, in absolute reality, we feel any 
emotions towards groups of selves. 

481 . We have so far said nothing about pleasure and pain. 
They are not emotions, but the class of which pleasure and 
pain are members — sometimes called the class of feelings — is 
analogous to emotions and to volitions. To be pleasurable or to 
be painful are qualities which can belong to states of cogitation, 
and only to states of cogitation. When a state of cogitation has 
the quality of being pleasurable, it is a state of pleasure ; when 
it has the quality of being painful, it is a state of pain. In our 
present experience the most usual and typical pleasures and 
pains are perceptions — especially perceptions of sensa. But judg- 
ments, assumptions, and imagpngs, can also be pleasures or pains. 

Can we say anything about the position of pleasure and pain 
in absolute reality? It seems evident that there will be some 
pleasure. For everyone will love. It might perhaps be maintained 
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that love always involves some pleasure, even if it involves a 
balance of pain. But it cannot be doubted that love involves 
pleasure, when it is not connected with some ungratified volition. 
And this is the case here. 

But we cannot conclude at once that there will be no pain, or 
even that the pain will not exceed the pleasure. For the per- 
ception of a loved person may give pain at the same time as 
it gives pleasure, and the pain may be the greater. Nor can 
we argue that there can be no pain because there can be no 
ungratified volition. The only reason that there can be no un- 
gratified volition in absolute reality, is that, where there are no 
cogitations but perceptions, we can only desire what exists. And 
this obviously can give no guarantee of any quality of the 
existent — except the quality that it will never be wished to be 
otherwise. We have not removed the possibility that there should 
be pain, and much pain, although it is certain that, whatever 
pain there may be, we shall be spared the secondary pain of 
ineffectual protest and revolt. 

The question of pleasure and pain will be considered again 
towards the end of Book YII. We shall then see that there is 
reason to believe that in absolute reality tbe pain will be in- 
finitely less than the pleasure. 



CHAPTER XLII 

DISSIMILARITY OF SELVES 

482. In order that determining correspondence may produce 
a series of parts within parts to infinity, it is, of course, necessary 
that we should start with primary parts which are dissimilar. And 
we have assumed, up to this point, that the selves, which we have 
found reason to believe are the primary parts of the universe, are 
dissimilar to one another. But it is now time to enquire in what 
way they can be dissimilar. 

Three ways present themselves as possible. They might differ 
in their original qualities, or in the quantities of their original 
qualities, or in their relations*. All these three, or any two of 
them, might be combined. 

483. It will be convenient to begin with relations. We know 
that the selves stand to one another in the relations required by 
determining correspondence. Each self has two or more selves as 
its determining group. And, if there are more than two selves in 
the universe — which, on empirical grounds, seems probable — then 
however large the number of selves, and however small the dif- 
ferentiating groups, it would be possible that no two selves should 
have the same differentiating group. And in that case it would 
be an exclusive description of any self that it was the self which 
had such and such selves as its differentiating group. 

But if we endeavour to adopt this as the only manner in which 
the selves are to be dissimilar, we shall find that our attempt in- 
volves a vicious infinite. We find the dissimilarity between B 
and G, let us say, in the fact that the differentiating group of B 
is EF, and the differentiating group of C is FO. But this fails to 
make B and C dissimilar, unless the dissimilarity of E, F, and 0 
has been already established. If we attempt to do this by relying 
on their differentiating groups being respectively HJ, KL, and 

* Different quantities of the same original quality are themselves different 
original qualities, but it will be more convenient to treat them separately. 

Difference of relations implies, of course, difference in derivative qualities. 
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MN, this requires that we should have previously established the 
dissimilarity of these six selves. And so we shall go on in an in- 
finite series which is vicious, since the dissimilarity of B and G 
can only be established by establishing the dissimilarity of the 
last members of a series which has no last members. 

Nor should we be in a better position if the terms concerned 
formed a closed circle, so that, to take a simple example, the dif- 
ferentiating groups of B, G, and D were respectively GD, DB, and 
BG. For if the series returns on itself, so that S is a member of 
the differentiating group of a member of its own differentiating 
group, then to establish the dissimilarity of B will require the 
previous establishment of the dissimilarity of B, and, instead of a 
vicious infinite series, there will be a vicious circle. 

This result follows from the conclusion reached in Section 105. 
We saw there that ever^r substance must have at least one 
exclusive description which is a sufficient description, and that 
the attempt to differentiate substance by means of exclusive 
descriptions which were not sufficient descriptions would lead to 
a vicious infinite. A nd if we try to differentiate substances by 
the difference of the terms to which they stand in a certain 
relation, we are trying to differentiate them by exclusive descrip- 
tions which are not sufficient descriptions. 

484. We saw, however, in Section 10-i, that a description of 
a substance by means of its relations to one or more other 
substances may be a sufficient description under certain circum- 
stances. In the first place, if B is exclusively described as having 
the relation M to C, and G can be sufficiently described as having 
the original qualities XYZ, then we have a sufficient description 
of B as the only substance which has the relation M to the only 
substance which has the qualities X YZ. But this requires, as we 
have just seen, that G, unlike B, should be capable of discrimina- 
tion otherwise than by the difference of the terms to which it is 
related. And therefore this would not enable us to differentiate 
all selves exclusively by their relations. But there remains a 
second alternative. By a combination of relations a compound rela- 
tion may be formed which is so rare that only one substance stands 
in that relation to any substance. In that case it would be an ex- 
clusive description of B to say that it was the only substance 
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which stands in the relation PQR to any substance. And this 
exclusive description will be a sufficient description, since it 
consists entirely of general characteristics. 

Now these possible variations in the relation of a self to its 
differentiating group which can be expressed entirely in general 
characteristics would be sufficient to form dissimilar descriptions 
for any number of selves. It is possible, for example, that a self, 
B, might be discriminated from many others by the fact that he 
had a differentiating group of seven members. From those other 
selves who had also differentiating groups of seven members he 
might perhaps be distinguished by the fact that his group con- 
tained one member who had himself a differentiating group of 
six members, one member who had himself a differentiating 
group of ten members, and so on. If this were still insufficient to 
distinguish B from all other selves, lie might perhaps be dis- 
tinguished by similar variations in the differentiating groups of 
the next grade, and so on until a description had been reached 
which applied only to B. 

It is not impossible that the numbers of members in the dif* 
ferentiating groups should vary in this way, and therefore it is 
not impossible that the dissimilarity of the selves should arise 
exclusively in this way. But although not impossible, it seems 
very improbable. If it were the fact, then all differentiations of 
selves, on which all other differentiations of substance depend, 
would not themselves depend on any internal differences in the 
selves, nor on any internal differences in those other selves with 
which he was in relation, nor in the sort of relation in which he 
stood to them. It would depend entirely on such an external 
characteristic as the number of selves in the groups with which 
he was connected directly or indirectly. 

485. The appearance of the world in our present experience 
suggests very strongly that ultimate differentiation does not de- 
pend only on relations, but, at any rate to some degree, on original 
qualities. It may be said that we have already seen that absolute 
reality is very different from what it appears to be in our present 
experience, and that this may be another point of difference. But 
then what we have seen about absolute reality has all tended to 
emphasize the importance of the selves. For it is the selves who 
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are primary parts, and we saw in Section 256 that the primary 
parts must be regarded as more fundamentally important than 
the primary wholes or the universe. It seems therefore to be 
very improbable that each of the primary parts should derive 
his individuality from characteristics of the groups to which he 
is related. 

Nor is it necessary that it should do so, for the necessary dif- 
ferentiation of the selves could arise in other ways. It could 
arise in respect of their original qualities. It will be sufficient if 
each self has some quality — simple, compound, or complex — 
which no other self has. 

We must remember, however, that we have reached the con- 
clusion that the different selves are qualitatively very much alike. 
Each of them perceives selves, and the parts of selves, and has 
no other content but such perceptions. All these perceptions are 
also volitions of acquiescence in what is perceived. And all such 
perceptions are states either of love, of self- reverence, of affection, 
or of complacency. 

Now this uniformity seems to leave very little possibility of 
much variation in other qualities. We saw, indeed, in the last 
chapter, that it was at any rate possible that there were other 
emotions which the self might or might not have. But the number 
of these — at any rate of those now known to us — is so small that 
their combinations would not afford sufficient differentiations 
even for the number of selves which we have empirical grounds 
for believing to exist — and the total number of selves may be 
much greater. 

The dissimilarity might, however, be quantitative. It might 
consist in a variation of the intensity of the qualities which are 
possessed in common by all selves. Perception can be observed 
to vary in intensity. And so can acquiescence and all the emotions 
of which we have spoken. Here, then, is another source of dis- 
similarity. For example, it might be the case that there was one 
self who couldbe sufficientlydescribed as the only self perceived by 
all other selves, and that all the other selves could be sufficiently 
described by the varying intensity of the love which they felt 
for him. There is nothing to suggest that this is the case, but I 
can see nothing which makes it specially improbable. And of 
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course there are many other ways in which selves could he dif- 
ferentiated quantitatively. 

A quantitative series could afford as many differentiations as 
could be required. For the series of degrees of intensity might 
be compact, so that an infinite number of degrees could be found. 
And even if this were not the case, the number of degrees might 
be so large that it might equal the number of selves. For, 
although the number of selves may be infinite, it is possible that 
it is not infinite. 

486. There is also another possibility. Could there be quali- 
tative differences in the way in which different selves perceive 
the same percepta? The same words can be pronounced in 
different tones. The same design can be drawn in different 
colours. Would it not be possible for B to differ from C in some 
quality or qualities analogous to tone or colour ? Then we might 
have the necessary differentiation by means of these differences. 
Suppose that B and G had the same differentiating group, and 
that they did not vary in the qualities which they perceived the 
members of that group, or the parts of those members, as having. 
Then B and 0 would have no other nature than to perceive the 
same things, and to perceive them as having the same qualities. 
They would acquiesce in all that they perceived. And they might 
regard them with the same emotions. But their perceptions 
could be qualitatively different in the same way in which two 
repetitions of the same words in different tones might be 
different. And this qualitative difference of the perceptions 
might affect their volitional and emotional qualities. Thus there 
might be a qualitative difference between B’s love for D and 
Cs love for D. 

However many selves there might be in the universe, they 
might all be differentiated from one another by such means, 
since there is no reason why the variations in such qualities 
should have any limit in minuteness, and therefore any number 
of them might occur in different selves. And the qualities might 
be of more than one sort. 

I do not suggest that there is any proof of the existence of 
such tone-differences. In some way or other each self must be 
differentiated from all the rest Rnt we h“ve Sf*en enrlipr in thp 
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chapter that they could be differentiated by other means than 
tone-differences, and therefore it is possible that tone-differences 
do not exist. 

487. But it is possible that they do. And it may be well to 
pursue this excursion into possibilities rather further. It is, as 
we have seen, possible that every self should be included in the 
differentiating group of every self, but it is also possible that 
this is not the case, and that different selves have different 
differentiating groups. D, for example, may be in the differen- 
tiating group of B, and not in the differentiating group of C. Now, 
if there are such differences, they may, of course, be ultimate. 
Something must be ultimate, and these differences might very 
well be so. But, on the other hand, they need not be ultimate. 
And, if there were such tone-differences, it might be that the 
differentiating group of each self should consist of those other 
selves whose tone-qualities were in certain relations to his own. 
(These relations need not, of course, be relations of special 
similarity. They might, for example, be relations of comple- 
mentary difference.) 

If this should be so, then, if B loves C, it is caused by the fact 
that the tone-qualities of G have certain qualities — the qualities 
which place them in a certain relation to the tone-qualities of B. 
There is nothing in this which is inconsistent with the con- 
clusions w'hich we have reached with regard to love. For we saw 
in the last chapter (p. 151) that while love is never in respect of 
the qualities of the beloved, it is often because of his qualities. 

We have thus shown that the dissimilarity of selves, which is 
essential to our theory, could be realized in several different 
ways. And therefore the fact that such dissimilarity is necessary 
is no objection to our theory. But there seems no way of deciding 
in which of the possible ways it actually is realized. 
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GOD AND IMMORTALITY 

488. Do the conclusions which we have reached as to the 
nature of the existent throw any light on the questions whether 
God exists, and whether men are immortal ? 

I shall take the word God to mean a being who is personal, 
supreme, and good. Personality is the quality of being a self, and 
we have already discussed what is meant by a self. In including 
supremacy in the definition of the quality of deity, I do not mean 
that a being should not be called a God unless he is omnipotent, 
but that he must be, at the least, much more powerful than any 
other self, and so powerful that his volition can affect profoundly 
all else that exists. In including goodness, I do not mean that a 
being should not be called a God unless he is morally perfect, but 
that he must be, at the least, more good than evil. 

All these three qualities — personality, supremacy, and good- 
ness — are, I think, included in the definition of the quality of 
deity, in the theology of the western world at the present day. 
Personality, in the first place, always seems to be regarded as 
essential. Cases can be quoted, no doubt, in which an impersonal 
reality has been called God. But I think that such statements do 
not mean more than that the reality spoken of is a worthy sub- 
stitute for a God, or that the belief in it is a worthy substitute 
for the idea of a God. They do not mean that the name can be 
used in a strict sense of an impersonal reality. 

It is sufficiently clear that a person would not be called God 
unless he possessed such supremacy as is spoken of above. And 
it is also clear that modern usage would not permit any person, 
however powerful, to be called God, if he were held to be more 
evil than good. 

489. This is the usage of theology and of common language. 
But in philosophy -we have high authority — including Spinoza 
and Hegel — for a much wider definition. God, it is said, is all that 
truly exists, provided only that it possesses some sort of unity 
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and is not a mere aggregate, or a mere chaos. If the word is used 
in this sense, every one, except absolute sceptics or the most ex- 
treme pluralists, must be said to believe that a God exists. The 
question of the existence of God becomes, on this definition, very 
trivial. The important question is not whether there is a God, but 
what sort of nature he, or it, possesses. 

If the usages of theology and philosophy differ in such a matter, 
it is surely philosophy which ought to give way. A deliberate 
effort may possibly change the meaning of terms which are used 
by a comparatively small number of students. But no such effort 
could change the popular usage of such a word as God. Now 
popular usage is distinctly in favour of the narrower definition, 
and philosophy ought to accommodate itself to this, to avoid a 
dangerous ambiguity. 

Again, while the conception of the whole of the truly existent 
is of fundamental importance for philosophy, the conception of a 
supreme and good person is also of great philosophical importance. 
It is desirable that each of these substances should have a 
separate name in philosophical terminology. For the second sub- 
stance no name but God has ever been proposed, while the first 
is often called the Absolute, or, as we have called it, the Universe. 
If God were used as another synonym, we should have more than 
one philosophical name for one important idea, and no name for 
the other. 

Finally, philosophical usage is by no means uniform. Against 
Spinoza and Hegel we may put Eant, who uses the word in the 
theological sense. The balance of convenience, then, seems in 
favour of confining the name of God to a being who is personal, 
supreme, and good. 

490. The definition which I have proposed, then, is not too 
narrow. Nor can it be condemned as too wide. It is true that most 
theists would go much further in what they said about God. They 
would believe that he was absolutely perfect; they would believe 
that he was the creator of all else that exists; and they would 
profess to believe in his omnipotence^ But they would not, I think, 

1 It is scarcely ever the case that Ood is really believed to be omnipotent, so 
that there would be nothing whatever which he could not do. If we consider the 
views of any writer on theism, we almost always find that there are various things 
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include these qualities in the definition of the quality of deity. If 
they came across a man who denied that the supreme person was 
creative and omnipotent, or that his goodness was absolutely 
perfect, they would not, I think, call such a man an atheist. They 
would allow that he believed in God, though they would regard 
his conception of God as inadequate. 

491. God, conceived according to this definition of deity, may 
be regarded as having one of three relations to the universe. He 
may be believed to be identical with all that exists. He may be 
believed to create all that exists except himself. Or he may be 
believed, not to create the universe, but to guide and control it. 

On the first of these suppositions God will be the universe, or, 
to put it the other way round, the universe will be a person. But 
we have come to the conclusion that no self can be a part of 
another self (Chap, xxxvi, pp. 82-86). If, therefore, the universe 
is a self, it follows that no part of the universe is a self, and 
that there are no selves but God. Now we have found that 
every primary part is a self, so that not only are some selves parts 
of the universe, but selves form a complete set of parts of the 
universe. And, as the existence of even a single self within the 
universe would show that the universe is not a self, we must 
reject the view that God is the universe. 

If there is a God, then, he must be part of the universe, and 
there are other parts of the universe which are not God, or part 
of him. Let us now consider the second supposition — that God 
creates all that exists, except himself. 

492. This supposition must, I think, be rejected on several 
grounds. If it were true, God would create all other selves. This 
would make God more fundamental in the universe than all other 
selves. But we have seen that all selves are primary parts. And 
all primary parts are fundamental. From the natures of primary 

which he does not believe that God can do. But to cail God omnipotent is a piece 
of theological etiquette from which few theists seem capable of escaping. 

It seems to me that, if the word omnipotent is taken strictly, it is impossible 
that any person should be omnipotent. I shall not give here the arguments for this 
conclusion, as they have no special connection with out theory as to the nature 
of the existent. I have stated them in Some Dogmae of Religion (Section 166, and 
Sections 171-176. To the arguments discussed in Sections 167-170, 1 should now 
attach even less weight than I did when those sections were first published). 
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parts follow the natures of all other substances — secondary parts, 
primary wholes, and the universe. But the natures of primary 
parts 4re ultimate facts. It would not, I think, be possible to 
combine this co-equal primacy of the selves with such pre- 
dominance of one self as would be involved in creation. 

But a more definite objection arises from the unreality of time. 
Some reference to time is essential in creation. It has sometimes 
been held that the creator is timeless, and even that the creator’s 
volition is timeless, but the thing created is always taken as 
being in time. It is essential, not only that something should be 
caused to exist, but that something should be caused to exist 
which did not exist before. And this involves time. If there is 
no time, there can be no creation. 

And the unreality of time is fatal to creation in another way. 
Creation is a causal relation, and a causal relation which is not 
reciprocal. If I am created by God, it is impossible that God 
should also be created by me. God must be the cause, and I the 
effect. Now we saw in Section 212 that we cannot say that one 
thing is the cause of another unless it is prior to it in time. 
When two terms are timeless or simultaneous, we can only say 
that they are in a causal relation, without distinguishing either 
of them as cause. And this is not sufficient for creation \ 

493. But, it might be said, even though creation must be a 
temporal relation, it is possible that there should be a God who 
was in a timeless causal relation to other substances, and this 
relation would be so like creation that the result would not be 
gravely misrepresented by saying that God was the creator of 
those other substances. 

But this would be wrong. For in such cases the other selves 
would be co-equal with God, and God would only be the cause 

* If time were real, this argument would, of course, be invalid. And it might 
then be difficult to prove that there was not a creative God. But it follows from 
another of our previous results that the ordinary reason given for believing that 
there is a creative God is invalid. This reason is that, without a creative God, 
either what exists must begin without a cause, or else there must be an infinite 
causal regress. And it is asserted that both of these are impossible. But we saw 
in Section 214 that there is no ground to suppose that an infinite causal regress 
involves a contradiction. Thus we ate not justified in assuming the existence of a 
creator to avoid such a regress. Nor does there seem any reason why we should 
reject as impossible a causal series with an uncaused beginning. 
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of other substances in the sense in which they were his cause. 
And this differs so completely from what is ordinarily meant by 
creation that it would be gravely misrepresented if it were 
spoken of as creation. 

We have found reason, indeed, to hold that every self in 
absolute reality desires the existence of everything which he 
knows. And so a God who knew the whole universe would desire 
the existence of the whole universe. But in this there is nothing 
at all analogous to creation. For the only desires in absolute 
reality are those which are, in their cogitative aspect, perceptions. 
And in absolute reality the perception of anything, and of any- 
thing as having a certain nature, depends on that thing existing 
and having that nature*. The acquiescence in anything, then, 
depends on the perception of it, and so on its existence. And 
in such a desire as this there can be nothing analogous to a 
process of creation in which a creator should call into existence 
that which, independently of its existence, he wills to exist. 

Moreover, God’s acquiescence in the existence of himself and 
his own parts is of exactly the same sort as his acquiescence in 
the existence of other selves and their parts. And a relation 
which God has to himself cannot be analogous to the relation of 
creation. 

494. There can, then, be no relation between God and other 
substances which would be so like the relation of creation that 
we should not gravely misrepresent the truth by saying that 
God created those substances. But one more possibility remains. 
Granting that there is nothing in the nature of absolute reality 
which is either creation, or anything analogous to creation, yet, it 
may be said, things may appear as other than they really are, and 
appearance may be a phenomenon bene fundatum. Suppose then 
that there were a self, of such a nature as to be called God, who 
appeared, svh specie temporis, to exist before all other parts of 
the universe, and whose existence was really causally related to 
their existence. Since he appeared to precede them, would not 
he appear as their cause? And in that case would not the state- 

* The acquiescence in the existence of a primary part would itself be a second- 
aiy part of the first grade, the acquiescence in the existence of a secondary part 
of the first grade would itself be a secondary part of the second made, and so on. 
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meat that he was their creator possess, not indeed absolute truth, 
but as much truth as any statement can have which deals with 
time? And would not this be all that is required by advocates 
of the doctrine of a creative God? 

But, svh specie temporis, no self appears to exist before any 
other self. The grounds for this assertion must be postponed to 
the next Book, in which the relations of present experience to 
absolute reality will be considered. We shall there find reason to 
conclude that the relation of all selves to the G series is such that, 
suh specie temporis, the first moments of the existence of all selves, 
must be taken as simultaneous (Chap. LI, p. 275). It would be im- 
possible, therefore, that God could appear as temporally prior to 
the rest of the universe. 

495. We have now to consider the possibility of a God, who, 
while he does not create anything, yet controls and governs the 
universe. It is clear that, if there is such a God, he must do more 
than exercise some influence on the universe. Each of us does as 
much as that, and it would certainly not be said that this made 
each of us a God. On the other hand a being who was not 
omnipotent, and who therefore had not unrestricted control over 
events, could be called a God. Certain quantitative considerations 
appear to enter into the question. In the first place, he must have 
more power than any non-divine person, and, it would seem, much 
more power. And, in the second place, though not controlling the 
course of events completely, it would be held to be essential that 
his volition was sufficient to change it materially. The analogies 
which suggest themselves are those of a statesman who is ruling 
a country, or of a general who is directing an army. And, as with 
the statesman and the general, we should conceive that God's 
power, though not unlimited, would be such as might well make 
all the difference in the value of that which he ruled. 

Can there be any person who is really a controlling God? The 
existence of such a God is, like the existence of a creative God, 
rendered impossible by the unreality of time. For a controlling 
God is also a cause — not of the existence of other selves, nor, 
perhaps, of the existence of their parts, but certainly of the 
occurrence of certain qualities of selves and their parts. And divine 
control is, like creation, a relation which cannot be reciprocal. If 
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a divine volition causes the occurrence of a quality in me, then 
the occurrence of that quality in me cannot cause the divine 
volition. But, as we have said, it is only in time that the terms 
of a causal relation can be discriminated into a cause which is 
not an effect, and an effect which is not a cause. And so, since 
time is unreal, there can be no divine control. 

Nor could there be any timeless causal relation between one 
self and the rest of the universe which should be such that it would 
not be gravely misrepresented by sapng that that self was a 
controlling God. For in such a relation, as we have just seen, 
neither of the terms could be discriminated as being the cause 
and not the effect. And any acquiescence by that self in the 
possession of certain qualities by particular things would depend 
on the existence of those things with those qualities, and would 
have therefore no analogy with a process of control in which a 
quality occurs because it has been previously and independently 
willed. It would therefore gravely misrepresent the position of 
such a self to speak of the self as a controlling God, 

496, So far the effect of the unreality of time on the doctrines 
of a creating God, and of a controlling God, has been similar. 
But when we come to the possibility of the appearance of a self 
as a God being a phenomenon bene fundatum, the position is dif- 
ferent, We saw that the possibility of any self appearing as a 
creative God was destroyed by the fact that, sub specie temporis, 
the first moments of the existence of all selves must be taken as 
simultaneous, and that therefore no self could appear as prior to 
any other self, and consequently could not appear as his cause. 
But for a self to appear as a controlling God, it would only be 
necessary that his volitions should appear as earlier than the 
events which fulfilled them. And this can happen, and does 
happen. 

From the point of view of our present experience there are 
persons whose volitions are viewed as being the causes of events. 
And, from this point of view, we may say that some of them in- 
fluence events more than others — that Napoleon, for example, 
influenced the history of Europe more than one of his grenadiers 
influenced it. Now it is not impossible that there may be a person 
of whom, from this standpoint, we might say that his influence 
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was so great that it affected the whole course of the whole uni- 
verse, as much as, or more than, Napoleon’s influence affected 
the action of the French army at Austerlitz. And if a person of 
this sort were also good, he would be a person who, from the 
standpoint of which we speak, would be regarded as a controlling 
God. 

I see no reason why there should not be such a person — a 
person who was not a God, but who, aub specie temporis and from 
the standpoint of our present experience, appeared as a con- 
trolling God. And such an appearance would be a pkmomenon 
bene fmdabwm. The statement that there was a God would not 
be true, but it would have as close a relation to the truth as the 
statements that there are mountains in Switzerland, and that 
thunder follows lightning. 

497. Would such a belief as this be of much religious value ? 
This is a difficult question. Such a being would be really a person, 
and really good. But he would not really be God, for his supreme 
power would not be real but apparent. It might be said that if 
we regal'd him as supremely powerful in the same way in which 
we regard Napoleon as more powerful than the grenadier, we 
have got all that is practically wanted. But it may be doubted 
whether a religious emotion does not require to be based on some- 
thing which is believed to be absolutely true. My feelings of fear 
or admiration towards Napoleon would probably not be dimin- 
ished by my conclusion, based on philosophical arguments, that 
he was not powerful in absolute reality, but only appeared to be 
so, as there appear to be mountains in Switzerland. But then 
these emotions are not religious. And would the emotions with 
which I might regard a person whom I believed to be really God 
remain at all the same if I came to believe that he only appeared 
to be God ? But, whether this be the case or no, there is no doubt 
that the unique position in the universe occupied by such a being 
would render the question of his existence one of very great 
interest. 

498. There seems, as I have said, no reason why there should 
not be such a person. But on the other hand there seems no 
reason why there should be such a person. The conclusions at 
which we have arrived in our theory of the nature of absolute 
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reality give us no such reason. And, further, our conclusions in- 
validate the usual, and the strongest, argument for the existence 
of such a being. 

The usual argument for the existence of a God who is at any 
rate a controller, whether he is a creator or not, is the argument 
from design. It is asserted that we can see in the universe such 
marks of its fitness as means to carry out certain ends, that we 
must suppose that it was constructed in order to carry out those 
ends. Any other supposition, it is said, would be as wild as the 
supposition that a watch had come into existence in any other 
way than as the result of a volition to produce something which 
would tell the time. In that case, it is said, the universe, as it 
exists at present, must at any rate have been arranged, if not 
created, by a person. To be able to do this, he must possess far 
more power than any other person. And the character of the ends 
to which we judge that the universe is a means involves that the 
person who acta for such ends must be good. Then he must be 
God. 

I have put the argument in its ordinary form, in which it 
reaches the conclusion that there is a controlling God. This con- 
clusion we have already rejected. But the argument, in so far as 
it is valid at all, could be used to support the view which we are 
now considering — that there is a self who appears as God, and 
whose appearance is a phenomenon bene fundatum. 

I do not propose to consider here any general criticisms which 
might be made on this argument^, but only to discuss how far it 
is affected by the conclusions which we have reached as to the 
nature of absolute reality. 

499. The argument from design has two stages, which attempt 
to prove respectively that the universe must be controlled by 
a person, and that the controlling person must be good. The first 
asserts that there is some order and system in the universe. And 
this by itself, it is urged, is a reason to suppose that the universe 
is controlled by some person. For the universe might have been 
a chaos, and that it should have been some sort of chaos is ante- 
cedently more probable than that there should have been order 
and system without a controlling person. 

' I have considered them in Some Dognuu of BdigUm, Sections 196-207. 
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There seems, certainly, no reason to hold that a chaotic uni- 
verse is an ultimate impossibilit}', such as the inequality of two 
things which are equal to the same thing. But we have seen 
that it is an d priori impossibility, though not ultimate. Its im- 
possibility, that is, is not self-evident, but, as we saw in Sections 
258—262, it is necessary, as a consequence of various propositions 
whose truth is self-evident, that every substance should be con- 
nected by general causal laws with some other substances. This 
involves that the universe is not completely chaotic. And thus it 
is necessary that the universe should be more or less of an ordered 
system, if it is to exist at all, and we have no more right to say 
that a God is required to keep the universe from being chaotic, 
than we should have to say that a God was required to keep the 
universe from being a non-universe. 

500. The second stage of the argument asserts that the order 
and system of the universe form appropriate means to a good end, 
and infers from this that the person who controls the universe 
must be good. Now I think it can be proved — the question will 
be discussed in Book VII — that it is necessary, as a consequence 
of various propositions whose truth is self-evident, that the uni- 
verse must be more good than evil, and that the good and evil 
are so distributed that, sub specie temporis, the universe improves 
as time goes on. If this is so, it will not be dependent on any control 
or guidance exercised by one of those selves on the others. In that 
case a result which is more good than evil cannot be used as a 
ground for inferring the control of the universe by a person whose 
will is directed towards the good. 

Of course these considerations do not disprove the existence 
of a person who would appear as a controlling God. And the exist- 
ence of such a pemon remains possible. But they do, as it seems 
to me, remove the only serious argument for holding that his 
existence is necessary or probable, since they account for the facts, 
which are held to indicate his existence, in a way which shows 
that they would be what they are now, even if he did not exist. 

Thus — to sum up — there can be no being who is a God, or who 
is anything so resembling a God that the name would not be very 
deceptive. Nor can there be any being who could even appear, as 
a phenomenon hene fandatum, to be a creative God. But there 
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might be a being who appeared, ae & phenomenon bene fundaium, 
to be a controlling God. We have found no reason, however, to 
believe that such a person does exist. And we have found a 
reason for rejecting the contention that his existence would be 
required to account for what order and goodness we can discern 
in the universe. 

501. We now pass to the second subject to be considered in 
this chapter. Do the results which we have reached as to the 
nature of the existent give us any light on the question whether 
men are immortal? 

This question is not free from ambiguity. “Am I immortal?" 
may mean “Is there any future moment at which I shall cease 
tc exist?” Or it may mean “Shall I have an endless existence in 
future time?” Affirmative answers to these questions are not 
contiadictories, for they may both be false. If time is unreal 
there can be no future moment at which I shall cease to exist, 
and there can be no future in which I can have an endless existence. 
Now this, as we have seen, is actually the case, for time is unreal. 
And so, if immortality is taken in the first sense, we must affirm 
that all men are immortal. If, on the other hand, it is to be 
taken in the second sense, we must affirm that no man can be 
immortal. 

In which sense shall we use the word ? It is certainly desir- 
able that it should only be used of something of great importance 
and significance. But, in whichever sense it is used, this would 
be the case. If we call ourselves immortal because we are timeless, 
and so cannot cease in time, we are using immortality of a quality 
which has the greatest importance and significance for our moral 
and religious life. For it is because of our timelessness that it is 
true that we shall see ourselves os we really are, in proportion as 
we are able to regard ourselves as eternal, and in proportion as 
we realize, vividly and continuously, that our existence does not 
end. To regard ourselves as substances which are, but which will 
cease to be, is erroneous. To regard ourselves as substances which 
are, and which do not cease to be, is correct. And this is very 
much'. 

' A view rather resembling this con, no doubt, be held, and rightly held, even 
by those who hold that time is real. I cannot express this better than bv quoting 
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502. The position which we have reached here is much the 
same as Spinoza’s. He held that all that is real is really time- 
less. And he held that this fact made death insignificant, and 
freed those who realized it from the fear of death. “The free mn-n 
thinks of death least of all things, and his wisdom is a medita- 
tion, not of death, but of life.”* 

Spinoza, however, appears to have reached the conclusion that 
whatever exists is timeless by means of a confusion between a 
fact and a proposition about that fact. If propositions are to be 
accepted as separate realities, then the proposition “Waterloo 
is the scene of a battle” is timelessly true. And so is the pro- 
position “the date of the battle of Waterloo is 1815.” But it does 
not follow from the timelessness of these propositions that the 
fact which they deal with — the battle itself — is also timeless. 
And yet this seems to be the only reason on which Spinoza 
relies in asserting the timelessness of the fact. This criticism, 
however, does not apply to our own view, since we reached the 
conclusion that all existence was timeless by a line of argument 
which involved no confusion between a fact and a proposition 
about it. 

the words of Mr Bussell {Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 166) : “ The 
contention that time is unreal and that the world of sense is illusory must, I 
think, be regarded as based upon fallacious reasoning. Nevertheless, there is some 
sense — easier to feel than to describe — in which time is an unimportant and 
superficial character of reality. Fast and future must be acknowledged to be as real 
as the present, and a certain emancipation from slavery to time is essential to 
philosophical thought. The importance of time is practical rather than theoretical, 
rather in relation to our desires than in relation to truth. A truer image of the 
world, I think, is obtained by picturing things as entering into the stream of time 
from an eternal world outside than from a view which regards time as the devouring 
tyrant of all that is. Both in thought and in feeling, to realize the unimportance 
of time is the gate of wisdom. But unimportance is not unreality.” 

This seems to me profoundly true. But the importance of time will be still less, 
if, as I have maintained, nothing is really in time, and the temporal is merely an 
appearance. And, as the importance of time diminishes, so also diminishes the 
importance of the cessation of our lives in time. 

* Ethics, IV, 67. At the point at which these words occur they have no relation 
to the eternity of existence, which Spinoza only reaches in the Fifth Book. But 
the eternity of existence, and the attitude towards reality which follows from the 
apprehension of that existence, give them a deeper and fuller meaning than they 
hod previously. It seems probable, as Sir Frederick Pollock has suggested, that 
Spinoza, in placing them where he did, intended to foreshadow the later position 
which they express so perfectly. 
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503. Thus, if we did use the word immortality in the first 
sense we should be using it of something important enough. But 
I do not think that we should be justified in doing so. For I 
think that the second sense is that which is generally adopted, 
and which therefore philosophy ought to adopt. The timelessness 
which we have aflRrmed of selves must also be affirmed of every 
other substance — that is, of every combination of selves, and of 
every part of a self. Every nation, every bridge-party, every per- 
ception is as eternal as our selves. We should not, indeed, call 
them immortal, even if we adopted the first meaning of im- 
mortality, since they are not selves. But would it be in accordance 
with usage to call a self immortal on the ground of a timelessness 
which is shared with every event in its own life, and which would 
be shared with soap-bubbles, if soap-bubbles existed? It seems 
clear that this is not the common usage, and that what, in com- 
mon usage, is meant by immortality is endless existence in future 
time. 

If we are to say that no one is immortal unless he really exists 
endlessly in future time, we must say of course that no one can 
be immortal, since there is no time, and so no future time, and 
therefore no one can exist endlessly in the future. But there is 
another possibility. There is no time, but there is an appearance 
of time. And we may ask whether the nature of the eternal self 
is such that it will appear to persist through all future time, or 
is such that, like a bridge-party or a perception, it will appear 
to cease at some moment within future time. And if the answer 
should be that it will appear to persist through all future time, 
we may further ask whether this involves that it will appear to 
have an endless existence in future time. 

These questions will be discussed in Books VI and VII. I shall 
there endeavour to show that the self will appear to persist 
through all future time, and that it will appear to have an end- 
less existence in future time. 

In consequence of this, I think we may properly say that the 
self is immortal. It is as true that it exists endlessly in future time 
as that it exists at the present. Neither sort of existence is real, 
but there is an appearance of each which is a phenomenon bene 
fundatum. And I think that it would be p^enerally admitted 
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that if it is as true that I shall live endlessly in the future as that 
my hody will die at some future time, then I may properly be 
called immortal. 

504. We have now completed all that we are in a position to 
say about the general structure of the existent as it is in absolute 
reality — with the exception of certain considerations relating to 
value, which will be discussed in Book VII. Different as is the 
nature of absolute reality from that of present experience, we 
have seen that it is not impossible to form a &irly adequate 
picture of it by means of the materials given to us in present 
experience. I know what it is to love others, and to reverence 
myself for loving them, to regard the actions of myself and my 
friends with complacency, and to regard the friends of my friends 
with affection. And I know what it is to acquiesce in what I 
cognize as existing. If I imagine that this should comprise the 
whole content of my mind, and that my knowledge of my friends 
should be as direct as my knowledge of myself, I should be con- 
templating in imagination a state which resembled absolute 
reality in many ways — though it would not be, like absolute 
reality, timeless, nor, like absolute reality, differentiated into 
perceptions with perceptions as their parts in an infinite series. 
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505. It is obvious that, if the conclusions which we have 
reached in the last Book are correct, the real nature of the uni- 
verse differs very much from the nature which it appears primA 
fade to possess. In the present Book we must consider whether 
it is possible that such an appearance is compatible with such 
a reality. 

The difference between the apparent and real natures may be 
brought under five heads. In the first place, the apparent nature 
of the universe includes the fact that it contains matter and 
sensa, while, according to our view, nothing exists but spirit. 

In the second place, according to the primd fade view, I 
perceive myself*, I perceive parts of myself, and I also perceive 
sensa. And, according to this view, I perceive nothing else. All 
my knowledge of anything else existent is based on my percep- 
tion, not of that thing, but of sensa connected with it in a certain 
way. But in reality, if our theory is right, I do perceive other 
selves, and their parts, and I do not perceive sensa. 

In the third place, the content of myself comprises, according 
to the primd fade view, not only perceptions but also other 
awarenesses, judgments, assumptions, and imagings, while, ac- 
cording to our theory, it comprises in reality nothing but per- 
ceptions. 

In the fourth place, from the fact that the self contains nothing 
but perceptions, it follows that all volitions and emotions must 
be perceptions, which primd fade is not the case. 

lii the fifth place, according to the primd fade view, all that 
I perceive, and much, if not all, of what I believe to exist without 

* It might possibly be doubted whether it is psrt of the prima /ocie view that 
a m..t. perceives himself. But, even if it is not part of the ^rima fade view, it does 
not involve a departure from that view. The perception of a self by itself is not 
contrary to what appears at first sight to be the nature of the universe, while the 
perception of one eel! by another is contrary to that appearance. 

I 
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perceiving it, exists in time. But according to our view, nothing 
does really exist in time. 

Of these five differences from the prirnd fade point of view, 
the first and the fifth are found in many philosophies. The second 
is found explicitly in Leibniz’, and is perhaps implied in Hegel. 
I do not know that the third and fourth are found explicitly 
anywhere, though it might perhaps be argued that they are 
implied both in Leibniz and in Hegel. 

506. We have to consider whether this appearance is com- 
patible with the real nature of the universe being what we have 
determined it to be. That there is such an appearance is beyond 
doubt. And, if this should prove to be inconsistent with our 
conclusions, it would be necessary to abandon the latter. Nor is 
this all. If the compatibility of such an appearance with such 
a reality should prove to involve, not an absolute impossibility, 
but something which was very highly improbable, we ought 
perhaps to suspend our belief in our conclusions, or even abandon 
them altogether. Our arguments in the first four Books professed, 
indeed, to give absolute demonstration. But, in the face of a 
very improbable conclusion, we ought not to ignore the possibility 
of some error which has passed undetected. And the argument 
of the fifth Book, as we saw, makes no claim to be an absolute 
demonstration. 

But, on the other hand, we must be careful not to doubt our 
conclusions for inadequate reasons. It is not, for example, right 
to doubt them because they surprise us very greatly, or because 
they appear to us paradoxical, or because they are incompatible 
with what had previously been regarded as certain. Nor, again, 
must we regard a conclusion with suspicion only because it makes 
the real state of the universe very different from its 'primd facie 
state. The presumption, no doubt, is for the reality of what appears 

J ’ It might be objected that, since Ijeibniz holds that oni knowledge of other 
substances is not caused by the substances we know, he should rather be said to 
deny that there is perception at all. But Leibniz holds that we have cognitions of 
other substances, and that, while to some extent they are confused and false, to 
some extent they are true knowledge. And the inferred nature of these cognitions 
is, at any rate in many cases, that of perceptions and not of judgments. 1 think 
therefore that they are properly called perceptions of other substances. And all 
these other substances, according to Leibniz, are either selves or parts of selves. 
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to be real, and we must not hold that the reality is different from 
the appearance, until the difference has been proved. But there 
is no reason to doubt a line of argument because it reaches such 
a conclusion. 

Indeed, it is impossible both to avoid paradox and to treat the 
universe as being what it appears to be, because the views which 
are generally accepted as true, are views which treat the universe 
as being very different from what it primA fade appears to be. 
The ordinary believer in matter, for example, holds matter to be 
very different from what it appears to be. And when an attempt 
is made to hold that matter is really what it appears to be^ it 
has to reject so unsparingly the conclusions which are generally 
accepted, that the theory, whether true or false, is as paradoxical 
as Hume and far more paradoxical than either Leibniz or Kant. 

507. We have said that there are five divergences which, 
according to our theory, exist between the reality and the appear- 
ance. As to the first of them, which arises from the fact that 
nothing exists but spirit, no difficulty will arise from rejecting 
the existence of matter. It was pointed out in Chapter xxxiv that 
matter is not perceived, but only inferred. And therefore, if matter 
does not exist, all that is involved is that certain judgments, which 
are veiy generally made, and which all men have a tendency to 
make, will be erroneous. Now many judgments which are very 
generally made, and which all men have a tendency to make, are 
admittedly erroneous. And the fact that our conclusions about 
matter involve that some more judgments of this sort are also 
erroneous, will be no ground for doubting the arguments which 
lead to those conclusions ^ 

508. But the fact that nothing exists but spirit, involves the 
non-existence, not only of matter, but of sensa. And here, and 
also with the remaining points of divergence, it does not seem 
possible to avoid the conclusion that there is something erroneous 
in perception, that is, that some percepta are perceived as having 
characteristics which they do not possess. It is true that nothing 

* As by Mr Bussell in Our Knowledge of the External TForld. 

2 It is true, no doubt, that on our theory there are no judgments, and therefore 
no erroneous judgments. But this does not arise from our denial of matter, but 
from our theory of the nature of spirit, and is considered in the following section. 
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can be logically incompatible with a judgment except another 
judgment. Anything incompatible, for example, with the judg- 
ment “selves contain no parts but perceptions,” must be another 
judgment such as “selves contain some parts which are assump- 
tions and not perceptions.’’ And thus it might seem that here 
too, as with matter, our theory only involves the falsity of certain 
judgments which are frequently made. 

But this would not be correct. Even if our theory admitted 
that there were any judgments at all, it would be difficult to 
suppose that the error here was in all cases in the judgment. My 
judgments that I do perceive sensa, that I perceive judgments 
and assumptions as occurring in me, and that I perceive percepta 
as occurring in time, seem based with so much certainty on the 
perceptions that the error could hardly fall in the judgments. 
And this is still more the case with the wider and more negative 
judgment — equally incompatible with our theory — that I perceive 
things which, whatever they are, are not perceptions. And if the 
error is not in the judgment about the perception, it must be in 
the perception itself. 

But, whether this is so or not, it is quite certain that on our 
theory the error will have to be within perception, because there 
is nowhere else for it to be. It cannot be in judgments, because 
there are really no judgements. Whatever falls within the mind — 
and there can be error nowhere else — is either a perception or 
a group of perceptions. And so the error must be in some way 
in perception. In the last paragraph we spoke of my judgment 
that I perceive assumptions as occurring in me. But, if our theory 
is right, this apparent judgment is not really a judgment, and is 
really a perception. And so, whether the error is to be found in 
what appears as judgment, or in what appears as perception, it 
must really be found somewhere in perception. 

We must therefore find a theory which allows for both know- 
ledge and error in perception. For if there is any knowledge it 
can be nowhere but in perception, and if there is any error it 
i also can be nowhere else. And ther e is c ertainly both knowledge 
1 and error. 

509. It is tempting to say that the proposition that there is 
no knowledge contradicts itself. But this is not strictly correct. 
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For the proposition that no knowledge exists is not false unless 
some true proposition is asserted by someone. And the proposition 
"no knowledge exists” does not involve the proposition "it is 
asserted that no knowledge exists,” nor does it involve the pro- 
position that any proposition is asserted. Since it does not involve 
the assertion of any proposition, it does not involve the assertion 
of any true proposition, and therefore does not involve its own 
falsity. 

But it is as impossible to maintain it as if it were self-contra- 
dictory. For, although its truth would not involve its falsehood, 
its assertion involves its falsehood. If I assert that no knowledge 
exists then I am maintaining that my belief in the proposition 
"no knowledge exists” is false. For if it were true, it would be 
knowledge. At the same time, since I am asserting the proposition, 
I am maintaining it to be true. There is therefore a contradiction 
involved in the assertion of the proposition, although not in the 
proposition itself. And any system which involves the proposition 
cannot be believed without a contradiction*. 

V510. In the second place, no theory can be true which does 
not allow for the existence of error. The proposition that there 
is no error is not self-contradictory, nor does its assertion involve 
a contradiction. For no contradiction is involved either in the 
proposition itself or in the assertion of it. But it must be false, 
since it is incompatible with facts which cannot be denied. 

I have believed on various occasions that other people have 
fallen into error, or that I myself have fallen into it in the past. 
And I have good reason to believe that other people have, on 
various occasions, entertained similar beliefs. Now if a single 
belief of this sort has been held by anyone, it is certain that 
error exists. Such a belief must be either true or false. If it is 
true, then the error, which the belief asserts to exist, does exist. 
If it is false, it is itself an error. 

1 I am taking the words “no knowledge exists’’ in the sense in which thef 
would probahly be used by a sceptic — i.e. that the ohaiacteiistics of being know- 
ledge and of being existent are such that they can never be possessed by the same 
thing. In this sense the words have a meaning. They express a proposition which, 
as said above, is proved to be false by the fact that it is asserted. If, on the other 
hand, they were taken in the sense that, in point of fact, no existent thing wot 
knowledge, they would be unmeaning. Cf. my article " Propositions applicable to 
themselves,’’ Mind, 1923, p. 462. 
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It might be answered that the universe is, in many respects, 
not what it appears to be, and that perhaps what appears to be 
error is not really so. But then, behind Y, which appears to be, 
but is not, the belief that Z is an error, there must be a mental 
state, X, which is the appearance that Y is such a belief. And 
then X will be an error. And if it is said that it may only 
appear to be an appearance that Eis a belief that Z is an error, 
then there must be another mental state, W, which is the 
appearance of X as what it is not. And then W will be an 
error. Thus the attempt to remove one error produces another 
through an infinite series. For w'henever we say that anything 
appears to be what it is not, we assert the existence of a mental 
state, which is the appearance, and which is erroneous. 

511. We may contrast the way in which the denial of error 
involves a vicious infinite with the way in which the denial of 
time does not involve one. If, in present experience, I deny of 
Z, which appears in time, that it is really in time, it is true, no 
doubt, that my denial F, if I perceive it, will appear to me as 
being in time. And if I deny F to be in time, then this denial, 
X, if I perceive it, will also appear to me as being in time, and 
so on infinitely. But no vicious infinite will arise. For my denial 
that Z is really in time does not involve that F, that denial, is 
really in time, and therefore it does not require, if all existence 
in time is to be denied, a fresh step to deal with F. Thus no 
infinite series is necessary, and, if in fact it did occur, it would 
not be vicious. For it would not be necessary that we should 
reach the end of the endless series before we were entitled to 
assert that Z was not really in time. 

But with error it is different. For here, if we get rid of the 
privid facie error in Z, by asserting that it is not really 
erroneous, though it appears to be so, that implies that Z has 
been contemplated, and that its contemplation, F, is erroneous. 
Thus in denying the reality of one error, we are asserting the 
reality of another, whose reality can only be denied by asserting 
the reality of a third. If we stop anywhere, we stop with a real 
error, and our attempt to get rid of error has failed. And if 
we go on without end, the infinite series is vicious, for the 
proposition for whose sake it was begun — the proposition that 
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there is no real error — will not be justified as long as we have 
not reached the end of that endless series. 

Thus we must allow both for knowledge and for error. About 
the reality of knowledge there is, on our theoryTno difficulty. 
For every self has perceptions, and perceptions, if correct, are 
knowledge. Thus knowledge can exist. 

512. Of course this does not dispose of all the problems which 
will, on our theory, arise about knowledge. There is much reality 
which appears to us in the form, not of perceptions, but of judg- 
ments. And some of this must be knowledge. Everything which 
appears as a judgment cannot be false. There are judgments 
which assert what is self-evidently true. And it is obvious that 
it is suicidal to assert that all which appears to us as judgments 
is false. For that very assertion appears to us as a judgment. 

Yet, if our theory is correct, what appears as judgment is 
not really judgment, but perception. And we shall have to 
consider how it is possible that knowledge, which is really not 
judgment but perception, can appear as judgment, and yet be 
true. This will be discussed in Chapter Liv. At present, all that 
we are considering is the general requirement that some know- 
ledge should exist, which is satisfied by the fact that perception 
does exist. 

513. But what of the other requirement — that error must 
also exist? All cognition must be in perception — there is nowhere 
else for it to be. Then error, like other forms of cognition, must 
be in perception. Now can perception be erroneous ? Is it not an 
essential and self-evident characteristic of perception that it 
cannot be erroneous — that, when I perceive A as being X, then 
A must exist and be A ? If we remove this characteristic from 
anything, do we not thereby declare that it is not perception? 
And so if, as we have seen, it is essential that error should exist, 
would it not follow, contrary to our theory, that selves have 
some parts which are not perceptions ? 

It is not, however, universally accepted as certain that, when 
I perceive A as being X, then A must exist and be X'. It is not 

1 Dr Moore, in his Philosophical Studies (pp. 245-247), says he is not sure that 
this is unquestionable, though he says ‘*1 am not sure that I may not be tailring 
sheer nonsense in sui'>^sting that it can be questioned.” 
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doubted, as far as I know, that, when I perceive A as being X, 
A must exist, but it is thought possible that it should not be X. 
If we could accept this view, the difficulty would disappear. 

I do not think, however, that this view can be accepted. When 
I contemplate any case in which I perceive any perceptum A as 
having a quality X", it seems to me self-evident, not only 
that A then exists, but that it then has the quality X*. And, 
when in general I contemplate what is the nature of perception, 
and what is the nature of the relation of a perception to its 
perceptum, it seems to me self-evident that such a self-evident 
correctness belongs to all perceptions. 

I may, of course, be mistaken in this view, but I do not think 
that I am. And my contentiin may be indirectly supported by 
considering what would happen if perceptions had not this self- 
evident correctness. For the correctness of a perception can 
certainly not be proved, and if it is not self-evident we have no 
right to believe that any perception of anything as having any 
particular quality is correct at all. We should therefore know 
nothing about the percepta. Nor could we say that, although we 
were not entitled to say that A was X, we were at any rate sure 
that our perception of A was a perception of it as being X. For 
if the perception of A gives knowledge at all, it can only be about 
A. It cannot give knowledge of itself — the perception of A. That 
could only be given by another perception — the perception of 
the perception of A, which would have the perception of A as 
its perceptum. And we could know no more about this perceptum 
than about any other. 

We should therefore have no right to believe any existential 
proposition. For, although many existential propositions are not 
about percepta, yet even in these cases our only justification for 
believing in the proposition is that its truth is implied in some- 
thing we perceive. One exception, indeed, there would be. For 
it is not doubted that, when A is perceived, it must exist. The 
person, therefore, who perceived A, could assert “this exists,’ 

' The self-evident certiiinty only relates to the perceptum, and not to anything 
else. If I perceive a sensum as being round and yellow, then it is self-evidently 
round and yellow. But the conclusion that there is, besides the perceptum, a 
round and yellow piece of matter, however naturally it springs from the perception, 
is not self-evidently true, even if it is true at all. 
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when “this” denoted the A he was then perceiving. But he would 
know nothing else about A — not even that he was perceiving it. 
Nor would he know that he himself was an existent self, or that 
anything had the quality of being one of his perceptions. Thus the 
denial of the self-evident correctness of perceptions would reduce 
us to almost complete scepticism — a result which indirectly 
supports the view that they are self-evidently correct. 

614. It would seem then that all perceptions must be correct. 
But we see that there is one limit on the self-evident correctness 
of the perceptions which occur in our present experience. And 
this is, or appears as, a limit of duration. What is self-evident is, 
as we said above, that when I perceive A as being X, then 
A must exist and be X. But it is not self-evident that A exists, 
or is X, when I am not perceiving it. A may exist and be X at 
some time at which I do not perceive it. And it is in some cases 
a legitimate inference that, since it exists and is X when I am 
perceiving it, it exists and is X at some other time. But all that 
is immediately and self-evidently certain is that it exists and is 
X when I am perceiving it. 

But “when I am perceiving it” requires to be stated more 
definitely. It does not mean here “at the moment at which I 
perceive it.” For all presents are what are sometimes called 
specious presents. And so at any moment, p, I perceive not only 
what is happening at that moment, but also what happens at the 
earlier moments between m and p. Thus if A existed and was X 
at the moment o, I may perceive it at the moment p, when 
perhaps it has ceased to exist or to be X. And thus A need not 
exist or be X at the moment at which I perceive it. What is 
meant is that, if at the moment p I perceive A as X, then it is 
self-evidently certain that X exists and is A at some moment 
or moments which I am then perceiving as present. 

515. Nowit seems to me that two propositions are self-evidently 
certain. The first of these is that all perceptions of anything as 
in time must be subject to this limitation on their self-evident 
correctness. The second is that there can be no limitation to 
the self-evident correctness of any perception other than this^ 

> Fiom this it follows that a peroeptioa which did not perceive its peroeptom 
as in time would be self-evidently correct without any limitation. (Cp. Chap. xiiVir, 
p. 232, and Chap. XLiz, p. 256.) 
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The limitation, then, of the self-evident correctness of a per- 
ception is a limitation to a period in time measured from a point 
in time. But nothing is really in time at all. And so the limitation 
must be restated “A exists and is X at a point or points in the 
C series which appear to be present at the point in the C series 
at which the perception exists.” 

The limitation of the self-evident correctness is thus to a 
certain position in the C series. And therefore we cannot know 
what perception does guarantee until we know more precisely 
what the terms of the C series are, and what the generating 
relation of the series is. And it is possible that we may find that 
the answers to these questions are such as to make the limitation 
of the correctness into a qualification of the correctness, in such 
a manner as to allow for perceptions being in some degree 
erroneous, while allowing them at the same time to give in some 
degree true knowledge. I shall endeavour to show in Chapter L* 
that this is actually the case. At present I confine myself to 
pointing out that, until the questions are answered, we cannot 
be certain that erroneous perception is impossible. 

516. If it should thus prove possible for perception to be 
erroneous, how great must that error be? In the first place, with 
regard to that perception which at present appears to us as 
perception, some error will be found in all of it, since in none of 
my present perceptions do I perceive things as they really are. 
In reality, nothing exists except selves, parts of selves and groups 
of selves. Now the gpreater part of my present perceptions are of 
things as being sensa, which are neither selves, parts of selves, 
nor groups of selves. In my present experience I never perceive 
anything as a group of selves. I perceive nothing but myself as 
a self, and nothing as parts of selves except my own parts. And 
even my perceptions of myself and my parts are more or less 
erroneous. I perceive parts of myself as judgments, assumptions, 
ungratified volitions, and so on, which is erroneous. Finally, I 
perceive everything, sensa, parts of myself, and myself, as in 
time, while in reality none of them are in time. 

Of these errors, it is only the last which is common to all 
perceptions which appear as perceptions. For when I perceive 

1 pp. 256-257. 
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myself, there need not, it would seem, be any other error but 
this. But this error is always present*. 

It should be noticed that a perception which is erroneous is 
not necessarily entirely erroneous^ I may perceive A as having 
the qualities Y and Z, and it may really have Y, though it does 
not really have Z. 

517. In the second place, there are the perceptions which 
appear to us in the form of judgments. Here some are certainly 
erroneous — for, as we saw above, some of our present judgments 
must he false. But, on the other hand, as we also saw, it is 
certain that some of our present judgments are true, and an in- 
definite number of them may be so. Thus those perceptions 
which appear to us as judgments appear to be less universally 
infected with error than those which appear to us as perceptions. 
But although there can be, in some cases, less error in them, 
there is always more error ahmt them. For those perceptions 
which appear to us as perceptions, appear in that respect what 
they really are, while those which appear, not as perceptions 
but as judgments, appear in that respect what they really are 
not. 

Erroneous judgments are called false, but it does not seem 
convenient to apply the terms true and false to perceptions. 
Thus we weint two terms, one to include perceptions which give 
knowledge, together with true judgments, and the other to in- 
clude those perceptions which are erroneous, together with false 
judgments. I propose to use the terms correct and erroneous. 
I do not know of any convenient term to designate the correct- 
ness of perceptions, as distinguished from the truth of judgments, 
but the erroneousnesB of perceptions may be distinguished as 
misperception. 

A misperception is, of course, as real as a correct perception, 
in the same way as a false judgment is as real as a true judgment. 
And if it is further asked whether what is misperceived ia real, 
we must realize that the question is ambiguous. When I mis- 
perceive anything, I perceive something which is real, as having 
characteristics which it really has not. I perceive a self as being 

* The view that this error is never absent in apparent perceptions will be defended 
against some objections in the next chapter, pp. 208-211. 
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in time, which it is not, or a group of spiritual substances as 
being a chain, and so as extended in space, which they are not. 
In one sense of the word, the misperception is of the self or group 
of selves, and in that sense what is misperceived is real. But in 
another sense what is misperceived is in one case the temporal 
duration and in the other case the spatial extension, and in this 
sense what is misperceived is not real. 

518. The theory that there is misperception has not, as far as 
I know, been definitely put forward by any philosophers in the 
past, excepting by Leibniz , who holds that what we perceive as 
material is really spiritual, the misperception being due to the 
confusion which belongs to each created percipient. But we may 
briefiy consider whether any other of the great philosophers 
ought logically to have accepted misperception. 

In the majority of cases, I think, there was no absolute necessity 
for them to do so. They all, indeed, as was pointed out earlier in 
the chapter, depart more or less from the priviA facie view of 
reality, and have to recognize therefore that, besides the errors 
which exist in particular persons from particular causes, there 
are others which naturally arise in the whole human race, and 
which are only to be extirpated by philosophical reflection, if, 
indeed, they can be extirpated then. But in most cases it would 
be logically possible to explain these errors simply as false judg- 
ments, which various causes rendered natural, general, and very 
persistent, and so to avoid the necessity of admitting misper- 
ception. 

But, it may be said, how about the systems which deny the 
reality of time? Do we not perceive things in time, and if they 
are not really in time does not this mean that we misperceive 
them? Still, it might be said it is only a judgment that we do 
perceive them in time, and the error may be only in the judgment. 
This answer could not be given on our theory, which rejects the 
existence of judgments. But if the existence of judgments is 
admitted, there would be no contradiction in taking this view, 
though, as was said above (p. 196), it seems contrary to the weight 
of the evidence. 

Kant’s denial of the reality of time, however, presents special 
features. For he says that time is not a category, but a form of 
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intuition. And if that is so, it seems clear that we do not only 
judge the manifold of intuition to be in time, but also perceive 
it as being in time (using “perceive” in the sense in which we 
have been using it). Now, according to Kant, nothing is really 
in time, and thus that which we perceive as being in time is 
misperceived\ 

Hegel’s system, again, involves an enormous difference between 
the real world and the world of appearance, not merely as to time, 
but as to many other points. Does it necessarily involve misper- 
ception, or could the difference be explained by erroneous 
judgments? It is difficult to say what answer Hegel himself 
would have given to this question, since his exclusive devotion 
to ontology leaves his epistemology very obscure. But it certainly 
seems as if the difference could not be explained entirely by 
errors of judgment, and would require misperception. 

^19. There are, then, misperception and error. Can we say any- 
thing about their cause? Why does what we perceive appear to us 
to be so different from what it really is? 

The error in question can be reduced, as we have seen, under 
a few general heads — those enumerated on p. 193, There is there- 
fore a strong presumption that, if causes can be found for the 
error, they will also be limited in number. For it is not probable 
that similar errors should be produced by dissimilar causes in 
different cases, and still less probable that different causes should 
work so uniformly in detail as to produce a system showing as 
much order as we find in the world as it appears to us. This 
improbability does not afford a ground for asserting beforehand 
that there can only be a few causes, but it does make it worth 

^ It may be objected that the manifold of intuition only exists in phenomena, 
and that phenomena are in time, eo that perception in time is correct. But this 
is a confusion. To say that the phenomenal world is in time only means that the 
world as we observe it is in time. And this only means that we observe the world 
in time. But the world itself, which we observe, exists independently of our 
observation of it, and this, according to Kant, cannot be in time, because time is 
only, for Kant, a way in which we observe the timeless. This is perhaps clearest 
when we consider introspection. According to Kant, I rsan observe, among other 
things, my own perceptions. How the perceptions I observe can clearly not be 
reduced to the further perceptions by which 1 observe them, since this would start a 
vicious infinite series. The observed perceptions must really exist, independent of 
onr observations of them. And so, for Kant, they cannot be in time, though they 
observe their objects as in time, and may in their turn be observed as in time. 
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while to begin by looking for a few, and, first of all, to consider 
whether a single cause can be found for all the error. It is true 
that our erroneous cognition is highly differentiated, and that 
differentiation in what is determined can only be accounted for 
by differentiation in the determinant. But it might turn out 
that the element of differentiation was entirely supplied by the 
true nature of what is perceived (a nature which we have already 
found to be infinitely differentiated), and that the element of 
error was introduced by a single cause, which produces a differ- 
entiated result by acting uniformly on the differentiated. We 
shall begin, therefore, by enquiring whether the error can be 
accounted for by a single cause. 

520. It is well to remind ourselves at this point that, wherever 
the cause of the error can be found, the error itself can only be 
found in one place — in the observing subject. It is well to 
remind ourselves of this, because some philosophers have found 
it veiy easy to forget it. It would be universally admitted that 
knowledge is only in the mind of the observer, though the 
thing known may be outside that mind, and generally is outside 
it. And when an error is confined to one person, or to certain 
people, and when it is one which tends, until removed, to bring 
disorder and confusion into the experience of the persons who 
hold it, it would be admitted that the error is only in the minds 
of those persons. But when the error is one which is believed to 
be shared by all thinking beings in the universe, or, at any rate, 
by all human beings, and when the effects of the error are not 
such as to prevent the formation of an orderly and uniform 
system of experience, it often happens that the error is called 
phenome nal t ruth. In this there are considerable advantages, 
since such errors require to be distinguished from the other 
errors previously mentioned. But if we are to speak of pheno- 
menal truth it is essential to remember that what is pheno- 
menally true is not really true, but really false. This, however, 
is often forgotten. It is supposed that what is said to be pheno- 
menally true is really true in some sense or another. But since 
a belief which is really true has an object outside itself, it is 
supposed that what is phenomenally true must have an object 
oiit^'ide it'-.elf. A nd then the content of the error — that which i». 
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erroneously asserted — is hypostatized and set up as an object 
which has some sort of bastard rea lity, th ouefh not real reality . 
This, for example, is tHe case In Kant’s philosophy, with the 
phenomenal objects in space and time. He does not hold that 
these exist independently in their own right, as the observing 
selves and the things in themselves do. Yet it seems that he 
holds that there is a phenomenal table, which is not in the 
minds of those who observe it, and which is such that the same 
table can be observed by two different people. 

But such a view as this is untenable. If nothing really exists 
in space, then no tables exist, and any perception or judgment 
which perceives anything as a table, or asserts that a table 
exists, is erroneous — however inevitable and however useful the 
error may be. There are no tables, but only erroneous perceptions 
of tables, and erroneous judgments that tables exist. And these 
perceptions and judgments, like all other perceptions and judg- 
ments, are only within the observing self. A phenomenal object 
of phenomenally true cognitions is nothing but an objectified 
error detached from the self who has the erroneous cognition. 
And this is impossible. But although the error is only within 
the erring subject, the cause of the error — or, at least, a paxt- 
<Apse of the error — may be outside the subject. 



CHAPTER XLV 


ERROR AND THE C SERIES 

521. It is clear that, if we are to find a single cause for error, 
we must find it in close connection with the appearance of time, 
and with the reality on which that series is based. For that 
appearance, and the reality behind it, must in any case play a 
very important part in the explanation of error. We are, as we 
have seen, faced with the diflSculty that all error must be in 
perception, since we have no mental states except perceptions, 
and yet that the correctness of perceptions is self-evidently 
certain. There was only one possibility of meeting this. We found* 
that whenever anything is perceived as being in time, there is 
one limit to its self-evident correctness, which appears as a limit 
of duration. If I perceive A as being X, all that is certain is that 
A exists, and is X, when I am perceiving it. And if what appears 
as a limitation of the correctness in time should turn out to be 
really a qualification of the correctness, then erroneous perception 
might turn out to be possible. Thus the nature of that series, the 
G series, which appears as the time-series, must in any case be 
essential to the explanation of error, even if it should not prove 
to be the whole cause of error. 

522. But is the appearance of time to be found in all the 
erroneous perceptions of our present experience ? It would appear 
at first sight that it is not. For what appear as judgments are 
really perceptions, and we can certainly judge things to be time- 
less. And errors will be found among these judgments as well as 
among other cognitions. This question must be postponed for the 
present. We shall see later* that there is reason to think that the 
perceptions which appear as such judgments are in reality per- 
ceptions which perceive their percepta as being in time. 

523. But, again, is it the case that even all those perceptions 
in present experience, which appear as being perceptions, perceive 


* Chap. XLiv, pp. 201-202. 


* Chap. Liv. 
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their percepta as in time ? Tt was mentioned in Chap. XLlv, p. 203 
foot-note, that this view is not universally accepted, and we must 
now proceed to discuss the objections which have been made to it. 

These objections, I think, relate exclusively to certain mystical 
perceptions of God, of the universe, or of one’s own self, which 
are said to be experienced by some people at certain times. With 
regard to ordinary perception, there is, as far as I know, a general 
agreement that it always perceives things as being in time. In 
some cases the characteristic of being in time may not be very 
prominent in the perceptum, but if the attention of the observer 
is directed to the point, so that he asks himself whether he 
perceives this perceptum as in time, the answer, it is agreed, 
would always be affirmative. 

But how about perceptions of God or of the universe ? And, in 
the first place, are there any such perceptions at all in our present 
experience? It has been asserted by various people that they have 
had such perceptions. I doubt, however, whether this is a correct 
account of what they have experienced. No doubt they have 
experienced something, and, if our theory of the nature of spirit 
is correct, that experience must really be perceptions. But when 
they say that they have perceived God, or the universe, they mean 
that they have had perceptions of them, as distinct from judg- 
ments about them, or imagings of them. In the language we have 
adopted, they are speaking not only of perceptions, but of per- 
ceptions which are apparent perceptions. 

In such cases, I am inclined to think, a judgment has been 
mistaken for a perception’. It is not difficult to mistake an 
immediate judgment that something exists for a perception of 
that thing. Nor is it difficult to riiake the mistake, even when 
the judgment is not immediate, but has been based on reasons, 
provided that the judgment is firmly held, and is one of sufficient 
interest to excite a strong emotion in the person who makes it“. 

’ For the sake of brevity, I speak of judgments and perceptions, instead of 
perceptions appearing as judgments, and perceptions appearing as perceptions. 

^ Spinoza speaks of a Third Knowledge, which is intuitive in its character, and 
which, starting from knowledge of God’s nature, proceeds to trace how the 
existence and nature of each mode flow from the existence and nature of God. 
This knowledge, he tells us, can be attained by men, and it would seem that he 
thought that he had himself attained it. But it is very difficult to see how he 
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To the possibility of these mistakes, and, indeed, to the great 
difficulty of avoiding them, I believe that most people would bear 
witness who have any experience of mystical states of mind, and 
w'ho have the power and the resolution to analyze the states they 
experience. And it does not seem improbable that the cases in 
which people have supposed themselves to have perceptions of 
God, or of the universe, are cases in which a judgment has in 
this manner been mistaken for a perception. 

But we cannot absolutely exclude the possibility that there 
may occur, in present experience, a perception of God or of the 
universe. And we have seen that selves do have perceptions of 
themselves. The universe and the self are eternal, and so is God, 
should God exist. Would it be possible that, in our present system 
of perception, we should perceive them as eternal. 

I do not think that this is possible, and, in the cases in which 
it is supposed to occur, I believe that, where there is a perception 
at all, there is a perception of the object as in time, together 
with a judgment that the object is eternal, and that these two 
are confused together, and mistaken for a perception of the object 
as eternal'. 

524. The view that the perception is always of the object as 
being in time can be proved, I think, by the following considera- 
tions. When a man perceives an object — himself or anything 
else — he does not, of course, always perceive his perception of 
the object, but he frequently does so, and can always do so if 
his attention is called to it. And this is as much the case with 
perceptions which are supposed to perceive their objects as being 
eternal, as with any other perceptions. 

could have regarded such knowledge as attainable within the limitations of a 
single life. 1 am inclined to think that these difficulties can only be removed by 
supposing that Spinoza made the mistake referred to in the text, and mistook 
certain philosophical judgments as to the relation of God and the modes, together 
with the perception of some particular mode, for a perception of the particular 
relation which existed between God and the mode in question. For, if the 
relation had really been perceived, then the perception of God and the mode in 
that relation would have been Third Knowledge. (I owe the first suggestion of 
this view to a remark of my friend and pupil, Mr J. C. Chatterji.) 

‘ This mistake, it will be seen, is closely analogous to the mistake mentioned 
on p. 209. How it is possible, on our theory, to have both a perception of anything 
as in time, and also a judgment that it is eternal, will be discussed in Chap. Liv, 
p. b06. 
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Now a perception, when perceived, is always perceived as 
being in time. And when we perceive an object, and also its per- 
ception, and perceive the latter as in time, then the former also — 
the original object — must be perceived as in time. For with all 
apparent perception — and it is only apparent perception of which 
we are now speaking — the object and its perception will be 
perceived — if the perception is perceived at all — as in a time- 
relation to one another (cp. Chap. XLiv, p. 201). 

The view that such perceptions must appear as being in time 
has been denied. It has been said by persons who have believed 
themselves to have perceived God, or the universe, or themselves, 
as eternal, that the perception itself appears as eternal, and not 
as temporal. But the supporters of this view would not deny — 
it would be impossible to deny of anything in our present system 
of experience — that there was a point in the time-series at which 
it might be said of any such perception that it had not begun, 
and another point at which it might be said of it that it had 
ceased. And then they are inconsistent in denying it to appear as 
in time. Whatever is between two points in the time-series, and 
not beyond either of them, is itself in time. 

525. The reasons why such perceptions — orjudgments supposed 
to be perceptions — have been supposed to be timeless, are, I think, 
two. In the first place, it has been held (erroneously, as I have 
maintained above) that what is perceived in such perceptions is 
timeless, and then a confusion has arisen between the character- 
istics of what is perceived and the characteristics of the perception 
— a confusion by no means uncommon. In the second place, such 
states are usually states of high excitement, and always of intense 
contemplation, and, while they continue, the lapse of time is not 
noticed, nor, when they are over, is it always easy to judge how 
much time has elapsed. And so it is supposed that the state is 
not temporal at all. 

We are therefore, I submit, justified in concluding that all 
perceptions which appear to us as being perceptions, misperceive 
their percepta as being in time, and that therefore a solution of 
the problem of error which depended on time would apply to all 
such apparent perceptions. The question whether the same would 
be true of perceptions which are not apparent perceptions must. 
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as "was said above, be postponed for the present. When we 
consider it, we shall find reasons for answering it in the affir- 
mative. 

526. But if we can explain error by means of time, it can only 
be if we are able to determine what is the nature of that reality 
which we misperceive as the time-series. Now when anything is 
perceived as in time, a plurality of existent states appear to 
follow one another in what we have called the B series — the 
series of earlier and later. To constitute such a series there is 
required a transitive asymmetrical relation, and a collection of 
terms such that, of any two of them, either the first is in this 
relation to the second, or the second is in this relation to the 
first. We may take for this purpose either the relation of “earlier 
than” or the relation of “later than."” Taking the first, then the 
terms have to he such that, of any two of them, either the first 
is earlier than the second, or the second is earlier than the 
first*. 

Since nothing is really in time, there is really no B series. 
Things are misperceived as being in such a series, but they are 
not really in it. But, as was said inChap. xxxiii,p. 30, thefactthat 
things appear as being in this series forces us to conclude that 
they really do form another series. For the B series depends on 
the A series. We begin with the misperception of certain terms 
as being present, terms on one side of such a term being mis- 
perceived as future, and terms on the other side as past. If they 
did not thus appear as being in the A series, they could not 
appear as being in the B series. For the B series is temporal, and 
there can be no time without change, and change can only take 
place by the passage of a term from future to present, and from 
present to past — that is, by being in the A series. 

But the misperception which gives us the A series clearly 
implies that the terms which are misperceived as forming it, do 
really form a series. When we misperceive one term as present, 
we misperceive those on one side of it as future, and those on 

‘ Cp. Chap, xxxin, p. 10. All events are not separate terms in this series, 
since two events can be simultaneous, in which case neither is earlier than the 
other. Each term in the series will consist of a group of events, simultaneous 
with one another, and not simultaneous with any event outside the group. Such 
a PToup is itself an event. 
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the other side as past, and, among future and past terms, those 
which are further away from the present as further in the future 
or the past’. But this misperception gives us no way of deciding 
which terms are on the same side of any one term, and which 
are on different sides, or which, of those which are on the same 
side of a term, are further away from it. In order that the mis- 
perception should produce an A series, it must be a misperception 
of something which is a series abeady, though not a time-series. 
The fact that the terms are in such a series involves that each 
term has a definite position on one side or the other of any given 
term, and is either nearer to it or further from it than any other 
term on the same side of it. And such a series can appear, when 
misperceived in the way we have mentioned, as an A series, and, 
in consequence of this, as a R series. 

We decided in Chapter xxxiii tocall this real series by the name 
of the G series. The name suggests that it is some way posterior 
to the A and B series. In a sense this is true, but only as respects 
the order of our knowledge. In present experience we can never 
perceive the 0 series as such. We only infer its existence from 
the fact that we do misperceive things as in the A and B series- 
But in the order of existence the G series does not depend on 
the A and B series, which, on the contrary, depend on it. If the 
misperception did not arise the series which we have called the 
G series would still exist, while the A and B series would not 
appear to exist. 

It is clear that the relation which really connects any two 
terms, and which appears as the relation of “earlier than,” must, 
like the relation of “ earlier than,” be transitive and asymmetrical. 
The nature of this relation will be discussed in Chapter XLVIII. 

527. When a self G perceives an object H (which will, of 
course, be a self, or a part of a self, or a group of selves or parts 
of selves), what different series in Q and in H have to be taken 
into account? 

With regard to A and B series, there are no such series at all. 
Nothing is past, present, or future. Nothing is earlier or later 

^ In present experience our misperceptions of terms as future or past are never 
apparent perceptions. They are apparent judgments, or, in the case of some 
misperceptions of terms as past, apparent memories. 
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thau anything else. All that exists is the erroneous perceptions 
of H as being in those series. And those perceptions, of course, 
are in the percipient 0, and not in the perceptum H. 

From this there follows the important consequence that there 
are as many time-series as there are selves who perceive things as 
in time, since the only real series in the matter is the series of 
misperceptions in the percipient. It is possible that two or more 
time-series should have a certain resemblance or congruence 
which should enable us to speak of two moments, one in F’s time 
and one in &’s time, as being in a sense the same moment, and 
so to reach the conception of a general and objective time. And 
we shall see in Chap. LI, pp. 273-27 5, that this is actually the case. 
But, strictly speaking, no time can be common to two selves. 

This result would also follow from any other theory which 
accepted time as unreal. It would follow, for example, from the 
theories of Spinoza, of Kant, and of Hegel. I do not think that 
any of them would have been willing to accept it. But, as was 
said in the last chapter, few philosophers have distinctly realized 
that, if cognition is not strictly correct, it must be partially 
erroneous, and that what is erroneous has no place outside the 
person who is in error. 

528. The G series, however, are real. And the 0 series which 
appears to G as successive states of H is a series in H. If, for 
example, H appears to G as successively black, red, and white, 
then H has three states, which appear to G as being black, red, 
and white respectively, and which are terms in a series in which 
the term appearing as red is between the terms which appear as 
black and white. And this series is a (7 series. It is in H, but it 
is called a G series, because it is the series which G, and other 
selves observing H, perceive as a R series. (Of course, H, if it 
is a self, may be one of the selves who observe H.) 

The G series, then, which is misperceived by (? as the time- 
series in B, must be in H, and not in G. But this G series can- 
not account for the fact of misrepresentation. Since 0 perceives 
H, the fact that there is a G series in H can account for Q per- 
ceiving the G series in H, But it could not account for his 
misperceiving the C series as a series in time, which it is not. 
Nor would it account for his misperceiving the terms of the 
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C series as material objects, sensa, judgments, assumptions, and 
so forth, because in reality none of them are anything of the 
sort. 

529. But, on the other hand, it is possible that the C series 
in 0 should account for these misperceptions. For every such 
misperception is a term in the G series in ff, since, when it is 
itself perceived by introspection, it is misperceived as being in 
time. And it is possible that the nature of the C series might 
turn out to be such that it would allow for misperceptions in 
spite of the apparent self-evident correctness of all perceptions. 
(The manner in which this could happen was explained in 
Chap, XLiv, p. 202.) 

1 believe that this is not only possible, but actual, and that 
we can account for Cr’s misperception of H by the consideration 
of that series in G in which the misperceptions fall, and which 
is a (7 series. This view will be considered in the rest of the 
present Book. If it is justified, the explanation of all error will 
have been found in close connection with time, since that depends 
on the 0 series. But it is with time in the observer, and not time 
in the object observed. One of the errors to be explained is Q-’s 
misperception of the C series of AT as in time. But the explana- 
tion of that, and of all other errors, is to be found in connection 
with the C series of O, and with its misperception as temporal. 
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THE 0 SERIES— CONDITIONS OF THE PROBLEM 

530. We have now to consider in more detail the nature of 
the G series. We must consider, firstly, what nature is possessed 
in common by all the terms of the G series in any substance, 
and, secondly, what is the nature of the relation between the 
terms which, when the series appears as a R series, appears 
as the relation “earlier than.’’ In the present chapter we shall 
enumerate the conditions which must be fulfilled by any theory 
of the G series, if that theory is to enable us to find in that series 
the e.xplanation of error. 

To begin with, whatever view we adopt about the nature of 
the terms of the G series must be consistent with the results 
already reached as to the nature of substance. The terms must 
be such as can be parts of a substance which is spiritual, and 
which is divided into parts within parts to infinity by deter- 
mining correspondence. This is the First condition. 

In the next place, the Second condition is that the terms of 
this series shall be such as shall allow both of correct and of 
erroneous cognitions. We have seen that some of the cognitions 
which occur in the time-series must be correct, and some erro- 
neous. As the reality which appears in the time-series is really 
the G series, it is in the G series that both the correct and the 
erroneous cognitions must be found. 

The Third condition is that our theory shall allow not only 
for the existence of some erroneous cognitions, but for the different 
sorts of erroneous cognition which do actually exist. We perceive 
certain objects as being matter, sensa, judgments, assumptions, 
and so forth. And these perceptions are erroneous, since nothing 
exists but spirit, and spirit has no content except perception. 
Our theory must be consistent with this. 

The Fourth condition is that the G aeries shall be a series of 
one dimension, and that the relation which constitntf"" it fh",!! 
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be transitive and asymmetrical. For the relation of “earlier than” 
is transitive and asymmetrical, and a series of terms connected 
by it has only one dimension. And the real series which appears 
as the B series, and the relation which really connects its terms, 
must also have these characteristics. 

The Fifth condition is that the series should have a number 
. of terms sufficient to account for the number of terms in the 
time-series. There must therefore be at least as many terms in 
the C series as can be distinguished from each other in the B 
series. But there may be more. The G series must, by its defini- 
tion, have a term for each term in the B series. And the B series 
has at least as many terms as we can distinguish in it, but may 
have more. For our observation may not be sufficiently minute 
to distinguish terms which nevertheless are there. 

The C series, therefore, must have at least a large number of 
terms. And, it may have an infinite number of terms. For, as far 
as we have yet seen, it may be unbounded in one or both direc- 
tions, or it may have no next terms, or it may have no simple 
terms — any of which possibilities would make its terms infinite 
in number. But it is also possible, as far as we have yet seen, 
that the time-series is bounded in both directions, and that it 
has simple terms which are next to each other. In that case the 
C series might have a finite number of terms. Nor is the infinite 
divisibility of all substances incompatible with this. For, as we 
have seen in Section 102, they need not be divisible in every 
dimension. And if the G series is (as will be shown in the next 
chapter) in a different dimension from those of determining 
correspondence, substances need not be infinitely divisible in the 
dimension of the G series. 

The Sixth condition is that our theory must allow for the fact 
that, while in absolute reality my knowledge of any substance is 
differentiated into parts of parts to infinity, in present experience 
there is no such infinite differentiation of knowledge. Any sub- 
stance is made up of parts of parts to infinity. And determining 
correspondence involves that, when I perceive a substance, I 
perceive all its parts in the determining correspondence system — 
my perceptions of the parts being parts of my perception of the 
whole. In absolute reality, then, all my perceptions will be 
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differentiated into parts of parts to infinity. But this is certainly 
not the case in present experience. There, when I perceive any- 
thing, I mayperhaps perceive some sets of its parts, but I certainly 
do not perceive an infinite number of such sets. 

The Seventh condition is that we must be able to allow for the 
persistence and recurrence of certain contents in the time-series 
of our present experience. I suppose that it is not absolutely 
certain that any content which appears in time as the content 
of an apparent perception does persist or recur. With regard to 
what appears as perception of sensa, it is not certain that the 
same sensum is ever perceived as existing at several consecutive 
moments of time, so as to persist, or as existing at several separated 
moments of time, so as to recur. The events which are spoken of 
as the persistence or the recurrence of the same sensum in per- 
ception might possibly be explained — do not say that they 
could be — as the perception of different but similar sensa. And 
even of a man’s perception of himself, it might possibly be 
maintained that all that he perceived was the state of himself 
at the time of the perception, which would not be persistent or 
recurrent. 

But there can be no doubt that various contents which appear 
as the contents of judgments and assumptions do persist and 
recur in the time-series. During the whole of an appreciable time 
I can keep my mind on the fact that Caesar died in Rome. And 
then I can pass to the fact that Lincoln died in Washington, and 
return to the fact that Caesar died in Rome. And thus the content 
judgment that Caesar died in Rome both persists and 

recurs. 

Judgments and assumptions, indeed, do not exist any more 
than the time-series does. What appear as judgments or assump- 
tions, persistent or recurrent in time, must in reality be timeless 
perceptions, occupying certain positions in the G series. But our 
account of the G series will have to be such as to allow for these 
perceptions appearing as persistent and recurrent in the time- 
series. 

531. We now come to three conditions which arise from the 
fact that the content of experience appears to change from time 
to time, and also appears to oscillate in its nature, having a 
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characteristic at two separate times, while it does not have it in 
the intermediate time. 

The first of these, which is the Eighth condition, deals with 
changes and oscillations in the apparent extent of our experience, 
and in its clearness as a whole. As to the extent, we certainly 
appear to have more objects before our consciousness at one time 
than at another. Here, then, is a change in the extent of our 
experience, and, since this extent often diminishes after it has 
increased, and subsequently increases again, there is oscillation 
in the extent. I am not asserting that there really are more objects 
before consciousness at one time than at another in reality, 
at one position in the G series rather than another). But there 
certainly appear to be more, and our theory of the G series will 
have to be compatible with the fact of this appearance. 

So, also, with the clearness of our experiences. That also appears 
to be different at different times. Such changes take place often, 
and for many reasons, but the most obvious examples are to be 
found in the gradual increase or diminution of clearness which 
takes place as we gradually wake or fall asleep. 

We must also consider that the continuity of consciousness 
appears to be broken altogether by any sleep which is — or at any 
rate appears to us in recollection to be — completely free from 
dreams. What meaning, if any, can we attach to the statement 
“I have slept dreamlessly for an hour,” if the time-series is what we 
have held it to be? 

The Ninth condition relates to changes and oscillations in the 
clearness of our knowledge of particular objects. Even while an 
object remains in consciousness continuously, the clearness with 
which I am conscious of it often varies, and varies not only inde- 
pendently of the variations in general clearness spoken of above, 
but also in direct opposition to them. It is possible for an object, 
while remaining continuously in consciousness, to be apprehended 
less and less clearly, while the general clearness increases, provided 
that there is some circumstance which turns the attention of the 
self to a greater degree upon other objects. And here, too, there 
is oscillation. 

But there is a still stronger case — when something which ap- 
peared not to have been in consciousness at all, appears to come 
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into consciousness, or vice versa. That this does happen was 
already implied when we spoke earlier of the recurrence of the 
content of experience, since such a recurrence involves that it 
was, or appeared to be, the case that what was in consciousness 
ceased to be so, and then, after having been out of consciousness, 
came into it again. But in speaking of recurrence before, our 
attention was directed to the characteristic which it shares with 
persistence — the presence of the same content at different points 
of time. Here we are considering the characteristic which re- 
currence of a content shares with the first appearance of a 
content — the characteristic of presence at a point immediately 
before which it was not present. 

The Tenth condition is that our theory must be compatible 
with the fact that there appears to be change and oscillation in 
the accuracy of our knowledge, as well as in its extent and 
clearness. It might be difficult to prove that the whole of a 
man’s experience is more accurate at one time than at another, 
though the probability that it is so seems overwhelming. But with 
regard to particular questions both the change and the oscillation 
can be proved. A man often believes A to be X, and subsequently 
believes it to be not-X One of these beliefs must be true, and 
the other must be false; and, whichever is true and whichever 
is false, there must be change in the accuracy. And in cases 
of doubt and difficulty, it often happens that a man successively 
believes A to be X, not- A, X again, and not-X again. In this 
case, whichever is the truth, a true belief has been succeeded 
by a false belief, and a false belief by a true belief. And thus 
there is not only change in accuracy, but oscillation in accuracy. 

And it is also clear that such a change and oscillation can 
take place with regard to one problem, while it does not take 
place with regard to another. For if I successively believe A to 
be X, not-X, X, and not-X, while all the time I believe B to 
be T, and G to be Z, it is clear that there has been a variation 
of accuracy in the one case, and that there has not been in the 
others. 

532. With regard to all the changes to which the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth conditions relate, it is obvious that we cannot 
find any explanation by ascribing the changes in question to the 
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simple passage of time, or, rather, to that difference of position 
in the C series which appears as the passage of time. For we 
have seen that in each case the change is sometimes an oscilla- 
tion. And therefore it is impossible that the passage of time 
should by itself account for change in either direction, since it 
is found in connection with changes in both directions. 

But on the other hand we could not accept an explanation in 
which there was no relation of the content of the series to its 
place in the apparent time-series. And the Eleventh condition is 
that our theory should allow for some such relation. 

533. It is possible, of course, to have terms arranged in a 
series in such a way that their position in it has no relation to 
some of their characteristics. If, for example, a number of books 
were to be arranged in the order in which each of them had 
been lifted up by a child who could not read, their position in 
the series would have no connection with the subjects of which 
they treated. We could not argue that, because E and F were 
near together in the series, their subjects were similar, or that, 
because they were far from one another in the series, their subjects 
were unlike. 

The C series cannot be indifferent in this way to the nature 
of its terms. It is true that we have not found, and that there 
is no reason to expect that we shall ever find, any connection 
between the position and the nature which can be known a 
priori, so that, from the facts that E had a certain nature, and 
that it stood in a certain position in the C series in relation to 
F, it would follow d priori that F had a certain nature. But 
although there is no connection which can be known d priori, 
there are many connections which can be known empirically. If 
a man’s head is cut off, his death follows at once. The condition 
in this proposition is never fulfilled, for it is impossible to cut 
off a man’s head, since neither matter nor time exist. But behind 
this there is a proposition whose condition has been often fulfilled. 
And this is the proposition that if any term in the C series 
appears as the cutting off of a man’s head, it will have, in close 
conjunction with it in the C series, a term which appears as the 
death of that man. And thus there is a connection between the 
natures of the two terms and their relative places in the C series. 
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534. Such a connection is indicated by every causal law which 
connects together any two things which appear as events in 
time. And most of the causal laws which are recognized in 
ordinary life are of this nature. But, it may be objected, we have 
not proved that any such causal laws are valid. The only case 
in which we have shown that any causal laws were valid was 
that of the connections between determining correspondence 
parts treated in Sections 262 and 263. These have not been 
shown to be terms in the G series, and we shall see in the next 
chapter that they cannot be terms in it. 

It must, however, be remembered that all that is necessary, 
in order that there should be some connection between the 
position of the terms and their nature, is to prove that causation 
should occur in some cases among those terms. It is not necessary 
that it should occur in every case. If, for example, the cutting 
off of a man’s head does involve his death, there is some connec- 
tion between the position of some terms in the C series and 
their nature, even if in other eases a man dies without any 
cause at all, or if the cutting off of an elephant’s head at the 
North Pole should produce no effect whatever. Therefore we 
must accept the eleventh condition, unless we are prepared to 
say that all laws which profess to be laws of causal sequence in 
time could be safely dismissed as not indicating laws of causal 
connection between terms in the C series. In that case we should 
have to dismiss the assertion that a man dies if his head is cut 
off, as having no closer relation to the truth than the assertion 
that he dies if his hair is cut off. And a theory which depended 
on our being able to do this would not have much claim to be 
considered satisfactory. 

535. Causality itself, however, cannot be the relation for which 
we are looking — the relation by which the terms of the G series 
are connected with each other. Such a relation must be asym- 
metrical; for if it were not so it could not determine the order 
of the terms. Now causality is not necessarily asymmetrical, 
though it can be so. It is possible for causal determination to 
be reciprocal, so that each of the two terms determines the other. 
And this prevents it from being the relation required. 

Still, some causation is unreciprocal. Could this special sort 
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of causation be the relation wanted? This also is impossible. For 
the G series is that which corresponds to the time-series in such 
a way that all those terms which appear as later than a given 
term are on one side of that term in the G series, while those that 
appear as earlier are on the other side of it in the G series. If 
any sort of causation, then, was the relation which generated 
the G series, it would be necessary that the term which causally 
determines the other should either be always earlier than the 
other, or always later than the other. 

Now we saw in Section 210 that the determining term in an 
asymmetrical causal relation is sometimes earlier and sometimes 
later than the determined term; and, further, that of any two 
substances, either may be said to determine the other, according 
to the descriptions of the substances which we have taken*. 
And thus causation could never determine the order of terms 
in the G aeries, which are substances. 

536. With these eleven conditions, then, our theory must 
comply. In order to get a complete solution we shall have to 
answer two separate questions. The first is, what is the nature 
of the substances which are terms of the G series? The second is, 
what is the nature of the relations between them — those two 
relations in one of which each term in the series stands to every 
other term in the series, and which, when the series appears as 
a B series, appear as the relations of “earlier than” and “later 
than”? 

* This is due to the fact that causality is a relation between qualities, though 
only between the qualities of existent substsnces. Cp. Section 808. 
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537 . What then is the nature of the terms of the G series ? 
Are they, in the first place, the terms of the system of determining 
correspondence? Every G aeries falls within a self. And every self 
is a primary part, and is divided into secondary parts of the first 
grade, secondary parts of the second grade, and so on infinitely. Is 
it not possible that these parts, taken in a certain order, are the 
terms of the G series? 

The (7 series, as we have seen, must be a series of one dimension. 
The determining correspondence system has two dimensions. 
There is the dimension in which the terms are the different 
grades of parts. And each of these grades has a dimension in which 
the terms are the parts in that grade. 

It would, however, be possible to arrange the parts as a series 
of one dimension. Let us suppose that each secondary part of the 
first grade, for example, B! C, corresponded to a certain stretch, 
M, in the G series, and that the parts of the second grade within 
it (for example, B! C! B, B! C!G, B! C! D) which formed a set 
of its parts corresponded to parts of M which formed a set of parts 
of M. And let us also suppose that there was a similar corre- 
spondence with all lower grades. There would then be a series of 
determining correspondence parts, which would be a series of one 
dimension. 

538 . The G series is one in which each term has a definite place. 
Now there is nothing in the determining correspondence series 
as such which determines any definite place for the parts of any 
part — which determines, for example, whether B! E comes be- 
tween B! C and B 1 F, or whether B! F comes between BIG and 
B! E. But it is possible that there might be something which 
determined such definite places. There might be something which 
determined the primary parts as having a certain order. And it 
might be the case that the G series was one in which the parts 
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of each part were arranged within that part in the order of their 
determinants*. We do not know that there is any such order, but 
we cannot say that it is impossible that there should be, and we 
cannot say, therefore, that the condition cannot be satisfied. 

539. But there is an objection which renders it impossible that 
the parts of any determining correspondence system should be 
the terms of the G series. We saw in Section 229 that only one 
part within any primary part can have the same direct deter- 
minant. Since all primary parts are now known to be selves, and 
all parts within them to be perceptions, this means that, in the 
determining correspondence system, a self can only have one 
perception of any one perceptum. 

Now this makes it impossible that the perceptions in the 
determining correspondence system can be those which appear 
to be terms in the time-series. For, as we have said above 
(Chap. XLVi, p. 218), whatever may be said about those perceptions 
which appear as perceptions, the contents of many of these per- 
ceptions which appear as judgments undoubtedly recur after an 
interval. I may judge that Caesar was killed at Rome. I may then 
never think of (Daesar’s death for a year, during which I shall have 
a good number of other perceptions — some appearing as percep- 
tions, and some as judgments and in other forms. At the end of 
the time I may again judge that Caesar was killed at Rome. 

Now if the two perceptions of this content are to be considered 
as really separate — that is, as separated by an interval of time 
in which the perceptum was not perceived — then it is clear 
that they really are two perceptions. And as they are perceptions 
of the same perceptum, they cannot be two perceptions in the 
determining correspondence system. 

If, on the other hand, we try to avoid this by suggesting that 
the perception which appears as “Caesar was killed at Rome” 
had existed all through the interval by the side of other percep- 
tions, but was so faint that it could not be recognized by 
introspection — this would be fatal to the theory in another way. 
For in that case different perceptions would be present at what 

> For example, if the primary parte were arranged in the alphabetical order of 
the symbols we have given them, so that £ came between C and F, then BI E 
would come between SIC and B! F, and B! G! E would come between BI C! C 
and BI GIF. 
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appears as the same moment of time, while the same percep- 
tion would be present at what appear to be different moments of 
time. This would involve that, in reality, different perceptions 
would be present at the same point in the C series, while the same 
perception would be present at different points of the C series. 
And thus it is impossible that the perceptions of which we are 
speaking — the perceptions of the determining correspondence 
system — could be the terms of the G series. 

540. We cannot, therefore, find the G series in the system of 
two dimensions which forms the determining correspondence 
system. We must find it in some other dimension of existence. 
From this it follows that there must be simple and indivisible 
terms in the G series. For infinite divisibility, as we have seen, 
involves a contradiction unless the parts are determined by deter- 
mining correspondence. 

541. I believe that it is possible to find the G series in 
another dimension, and I shall now explain how I believe it 
can be done. The proof of this theory will rest on its satisfac- 
tion of the eleven conditions laid down in the preceding chapter, 
and of a twelfth condition which will be found in the next chapter. 
This proof will occupy the remainder of the present Book. It will 
be in one respect negative, for if any other theory should be put 
forward which would equally satisfy the twelve conditions it would 
be uncertain which of the two theories was correct. And therefore 
the proof of our theory will rest in part on the fact that no other 
theory yet suggested will satisfy the conditions. Proofs of this 
nature, however, are the only proofs available when the problem 
is — as it often is in all fields of knowledge — to find a solution 
which shall satisfy given conditions. The amount of certainty 
which can be gained from these varies with the circumstances of 
the particular case, but may be such as not to fall much short of 
absolute demonstration. In the present case, I am, of course, 
making no claim to absolute demonstration. I hope, however, to 
show that there are reasonable grounds for a strong and confident 
belief. 

My view is, then, that whenever a self (or a part of a self deter- 
mined by determining correspondence) appears as being in time, 
it is divided in another dimension besides those of its determining 
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correspondence parts, and that the terms in this &esh dimension 
form the C series. 

542 . In order to give a sufficient description of any term in 
this series, it will be enough to find a description which will 
distinguish it from all the other terms in the same series which 
are within the same self, or the same determining correspondence 
part of a self. (We may refer to these descriptions as Cj, Cj, etc.) 
For every self, and every determining correspondence part of a 
self, has, as we have seen, a sufficient description, and by com- 
bining this with the other, we shall get, for example, Cj &! H, 
which will be a sufficient description of this term in G ! H. 

543 . And I shall maintain that all parts of G! H in the C 
series are states of misperception of H, of which G! H, of which 
they are parts, is a correct perception*. 

Each of these parts of G! H in the G series of G will be a mis- 
perception of the terms of fi’a C series, c,^f. Calf, and so on. But 
part of the erroneous element of G's perception of H will be to 
regard this G series as a B series, and consequently they will be 
misperceived as being in time. ((?, of course, can have a percep- 
tion G! G, and will then perceive himself in the same way as he 
perceives other selves, and so perceive himself as being in time.) 

At any stage in the G series G will perceive as present what- 
ever in H is at th.at stage in the G series. He will perceive as 
future or as past whatever is at a different stage in the G series. 
This involves that different selves have correspondent C series. 
The question of correspondent G scries will be discussed later 
(Chap. LI, pp. 274-275). 

544 . The only perceptions which are apparent perceptions — 
that is, -which appear to be, as they are, perceptions — are some 
of those which are at the same stage in the G series as their 
percepta. For an apparent perception always perceives its per- 
ceptum as present, and therefore it can never be at a different 
stage of the G series from its perceptum. All perceptions which 

' It is only the parU of G! H in the C series -which are states o£ misperception. 
We shall see later (Chap, xlix, p. 247) that the whole, G! H, which is a correct 
perception, is Itself a term in the same C series. 

I say “states of misperception” and not ‘‘misperceptions” to allow for cases 
where many such parts form only a single misperception of a perceptum mis- 
perceived ns being undifferentiated. Cp. Chap, n, p. 260. 
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are not at the same stage as their percepta appear, not as per- 
ceptions, but as judgments or as cogitations of some other sort. 
But even perceptions which are at the same stage as their per- 
cepta do not in every case appear as perceptions. In some cases 
they appear as judgments or as cogitations of some other sort. 

545. The parts in this dimension include our present ex- 
perience, all of which appears to be in time. And the fact that 
they are states of misperception will account for the error in that 
experience. The fact that parts in this dimension are states of 
misperception must be taken as ultimate. We cannot explain it 
further, though we may have good reason to believe it, if we find 
that this theory satisfies the conditions required for a solution, 
and that no other theory does so. 

But while the acceptance of error as ultimate is necessary, it 
is not sufficient. For, as we saw in Chap, xnv, p. 202, it is 
necessary to hold, not only that there are erroneous perceptions, 
but that those perceptions, although erroneous, are correct, except 
for whatever qualification is introduced owing to their position 
in the C series. 

I shall endeavour later on to show that this is possible. Mean- 
while we see that on this theory error is closely connected with 
the 0 series, and, through the C series, with the time-series. 

546. We have said that, while the parts of G! H in this di- 
mension are states of misperception of H,G! H itself is a correct 
perception of H. But what reason have we for asserting that 0! H 
is a correct perception of H — ^that is, that it does not perceive H 
as being anything which it is not 1 G! H, no doubt, is a perception 
in the determining correspondence system. And we have seen in 
Chapter xxxvii that all the perceptions in that system must be 
correct in some respects, since they must perceive selves as selves, 
and perceptions as perceptions, and must also perceive percep- 
tions as determined by the determinants which do in fact deter- 
mine them. But why is it impossible that they might be erroneous 
in other respects? The discussion of this point will occupy us for 
the rest of this chapter. 

547. W^e saw above (Chap. XLiv, p. 193) that our present 
experience misperceives its percepta in five respects. In the first 
place, it perceives various existents as being matter and sensa, 
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while in reality nothing exists bat spirit. In the second place, it 
does not perceive selves as perceiving other selves and their parts, 
though in reality they do perceive them. In the third place, it 
perceives certain parts of selves as judgments, assumptions, 
imagings, and awarenesses of characteristics, though all such parts 
are in reality perceptions. In the fourth place, it perceives certain 
volitions and emotions as being judgments, assumptions, and 
imagings, though in reality they are all perceptions. In the 
fifth place, it perceives various existents as in time, though in 
reality nothing is in time. 

It is thus clear that in our present experience perception is 
largely misperception. But when we consider how the parts of 
the determining correspondence system perceive other such parts 
as wholes — how, for example, G! 3! K isa. perception of 3! K 
as a whole, we shall see that it cannot misperceive it in any of 
the four ways first mentioned. For it must perceive B! K as 
being a perception, and as being a perception of a self To perceive 
it as being a perception excludes the first, third, and fourth errors, 
and to perceive it as being a perception of a self excludes the 
second error. 

548 . But G! H! K, besides being a perception of H!K as a 
whole, may also perceive the states of misperception which are 
parts oi B! K in the dimension of its C series. And we shall see 
later (Chap. LXIII, p. 388) that this is actually the case. (We may 
call the parts in this dimension Fragmentary Farts, to distinguish 
them from the parts of B! K in the determining correspondence 
system, such as B! K! L, B! K! M! F, and so on.) Now is it 
possible that G!B!K should misperceive these fragmentary 
parts in any of the four ways just mentioned, though it cannot 
misperceive B! K as a, whole in any of these ways ? 

The answer must be that this is not possible. For if the 
fragmentary parts are perceived in the perception G! B! K, they 
must be perceived as parts of B! K. In the first place, since the 
perception G! B! K is the perception of B! K, whatever is part 
of G! B! K must be part of the perception of B! K, But, secondly, 
we have seen (Chap, xxxvii, p. 97) that the perception of a part 
cannot be part of the perception of its whole, unless the part 
is perceived as being a part of that whole. And therefore the 
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fragmentary parts of H! K can only be perceived in 0! H! K 
as being parts of H! K. 

This will exclude the first four errors. For if the fragmentary 
parts of H! K are perceived as being parts of the determining 
correspondence parts, which are themselves perceived as being 
perceptions, then the fragmentary parts cannot be perceived as 
being matter, or sensa, or judgments, or assumptions, or imagings, 
or awarenesses of characteristics. For nothing which is perceived 
as being part of a perception could be perceived as being any 
of those things. This result excludes the first, third, and fourth 
errors. Nor can the second error occur, since the fragmentary 
parts are perceived as being parts of selves who are perceived 
as perceiving other selves and their parts. 

549. There remains the fifth error in our present experience — 
that various existents are perceived as being in time. Can this 
error occur in the determining correspondence perceptions ? 

It will be convenient to reverse here the order which we adopted 
in the last section, and to enquire, firstly, as to the fragmentary 
parts, whether a determining correspondence perception can 
perceive them as being in time. Can the fragmentaiy parts of 
H he perceived by G in Cf/if as being in time, or the fragmen- 
tary parts of H! K be perceived in G! H! K as being in time? 

This cannot be the case. For, in G! H! K, H! K as a whole 
must be perceived either as being in time or not as being in 
time. If it is not perceived as being in time, then, in G! H! K, 
the fragmentary parts of H! K cannot be perceived as being in 
time. If any whole, P, is perceived, and not perceived as being in 
time, and there is a perception of Q, a part of P, which percep- 
tion is part of the perception of P, it is impossible that the 
perception of Q should be a perception of it as being in time. 
The qualities of being in time, and of being a part of a perceived 
whole, are qualities which nothing can be perceived as having 
together, unless the whole is perceived as being in time. 

550. Is it possible, then, that in G! HIKhoth. the fragmentary 
parts of H! K, and also H! K !vs b, whole, are perceived as being 
in time? Here there are two alternatives. The first of them is 
that H! K as B, whole should be perceived as occupying a period 
of time which was the .aggregate of the periods occupied by the 
fragmentary parts of H! K. 
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This, however, is impossible. For H! iT as a whole is, as we 
have seen (Chap, xxxvii, pp. 102-104), a perception of IT as a 
self, and so as spiritual. And, again, 0 ! H! K is, by the same 
argument, a perception of H! K as having a perception of .7 as a 
self, and so as spiritual. But the fragmentary parts of H ! K, or 
some of them, are, in some cases, misperceptions of K as material, 
since we have experience of existents as matter. And these 
fragmentary parts must be perceived in G! H! K as being such 
misperceptions. For otherwise there would be nothing by which 
they could be distinguished from H! A' as a whole. 

Thus in G! H! K, while H! K was perceived as the perception 
of K as spiritual, some of the fragmentary parts of H! K would 
be perceived in some cases as perceptions of as material. And 
then, on the alternative we are considering, H! K would be per- 
ceived as the perception of A as in time, and as spiritual, and 
as containing a set of parts, some of which were perceptions of A 
as in time and as material. And this is impossible*. 

651. The second alternative is that H! A should be perceived 
as occupying a different position in the time-series from those 
occupied by its fragmentary parts. And it is clearly impossible 
that when parts of a whole are perceived as being parts of that 
whole, the parts and the whole should be perceived as being at 
different positions in time. 

The fragmentary parts, then, cannot be perceived by the 
determining correspondence parts as being in time. For we have 
now seen that this is equally impossible, whether the wholes, in 
which the fragmentaiy parts fall, are perceived as being in time, 
or not perceived as being in time. 

But if the fragmentary parts are not perceived as being in 
time, then the wholes cannot be perceived as being in time. 
For the dimension, whose terms appear as the time-series, is, by 
our original hypothesis, a dimension in which the plurality of 
terms comes only from the plurality of fragmentary parts. The , 
whole, therefore, taken by itself, could not be more than one 
term in this dimension. And one term by itself could not appear 

> The general gnestion how it is possible for incorrect perceptions to be parts 
ot correct perceptions will be considered in the next chapter. All that we require 
here is the impossibility of the particular case mentioned in the text. 
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as in time, since time requires that the relation of earlier and 
later should hold between different terms. 

Thus none of the five errors which are found to belong to the 
fragmentary perceptions can be found in the determining corre- 
spondence perceptions, whether they are perceiving terms of the 
determining correspondence ^stem, or fragmentary parts of 
those terms. And thus we have no reason to suppose that any 
error is tobefoundinthedeterminingcorrespondence peixseptions. 

552. But, it may be said, it remains possible that there should 
be error in them. We saw that they must be correct in certain 
respects, and we have just seen that they cannot be incorrect in 
some others. But is it not possible that there may yet be other 
respects in which they might be incorrect? 

This also, however, is impossible. We saw (Chap. XLiv, p. 202) 
that it is self-evident that what I perceive exists, and exists as 
I perceive it, subject to one condition only. That condition, in 
the form in which it appears to us in present experience, is “when 
I perceive it.” And we saw that the whole possibility of erroneous 
perception depended on the question whether that condition, 
when restated in terms of the C series, allowed for erroneous 
perception. 

Now, as we have seen, no determining correspondence part, 
taken as a whole, can perceive itself, or anything else, as being 
in time. Consequently there can be no such condition, and the 
self-evident correctness of the perception is without any possible 
limitation. And so there can be no error in determining corre- 
spondence perceptions. They need not give complete knowledge. 
They need not perceive their percepta as having all the charac- 
teristics which they actually do have. But they cannot perceive 
them as having any characteristics which they have not. And so 
they cannot be erroneous. 

553. I have now stated what seems to me to be the true 
theory as to the nature of the substances which are terms of 
the G series. Before proceeding to explain and defend it, it is 
necessary to consider the second question mentioned in Chap. 
XLVi, p. 223 — what are the relations between the terms of the 
C series, which, when that series appears as a B series, appear as 
the relations of “earlier than” "nd “l'’ter th°n"* 
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554. What are the relations in the G series which appear in 
the B series as “earlier” and “later”? They must he transitive 
and asymmetrical relations, since “earlier” and “later” are so, 
and they must be such as to make the terms of the C series into 
a series of one dimension. Further, they must, like “earlier” and 
“later,” be converse relations. And, of any two terms in the G 
series, one must stand in one of these relations to the other, 
while the other term will stand in the other relation to the first 
term. 

555. We have seen (Chap, xlvi, p. 220) that our perceptions 
in the G series vary in accuracy. Could it he possible that the 
relations which appear as “earlier” and “later” are the relations 
"more accurate” and “less accurate” (reserving the question 
which member of the second pair appears as which member of 
the first pair) ? 

If this were the case, it would follow that, as time went on (in 
reality, as time appeared to go on), our cognitions would become 
steadily more accurate or less accurate. But this is not the case. 
To begin with, it is clearly not the case with every particular 
G series within each self. As we also saw in Chap. XLVi, p. 220, 
the accuracy in such series frequently oscillates. If a man succes- 
sively believes A to be X, not-X, X again, and not-X again, 
then, whatever is the truth, a true belief has been succeeded by 
a false belief, and a false belief by a true belief. 

556. But, it may be replied, it is possible that, while particular 
G series oscillate like this, the whole cognition of each seif shows 
a steady progress towards accuracy or inaccuracy. I do not know 
that there is any way of disproving this suggestion, though the | 
supposition that every man is less in error at every moment of j 
his life than at the moment before, and the supposition that he 
is more in error at every moment of his life than at the moment 
before, both seem to be wildly improbable. But even if one of 
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them were true, it would not help us. For what we want is a re- 
lation which orders the terms in every C series — not merely those 
in the C series of each self, taken as a whole, but those in the 
C series of every determining correspondence perception within 
every self. And we have j ust seen that it is certain, when we come 
to these, that the passage of time involves neither a continuous 
increase, nor a continuous decrease, in accuracy. 

557. Similar reasons prevent us from holding that the re- 
lations for which we are searching could be “more extensive” 
and “less extensive,” or, again, “more clear” and “less clear.” 
(Cp. Chap. XLVI, p. 219.) And in these cases, we may add, the 
oscillation over the whole content of a self is as obvious as that 
in any part of a self. This is shown whenever a man first con- 
centrates his attention, and then relaxes it again, and whenever 
a man gradually becomes drowsy and then again wakeful. 

558. We have now rejected three possible relations, and they 
seem to be the only alternatives which present themselves at 
first sight as suitable for our purpose. We must go deeper, and 
look for something which is not so immediately obvious. And, 
before doing so, we must discuss a preliminary question. The 
terms of the G series are all parts of the self in which they fall. 
But do they form a set of parts of that self? 

In Section 124 we defined a set of parts of any whole as any 
collection of its parts which together make up the whole, and 
do not more than make it up, so that the whole would not be 
made up, if any of those parts, or of their parts, should be sub- 
tracted. We saw, too, that in any substance no set of parts can 
contain a member twice over, or contain any two members which 
have a part in common, and that, in any substance, the content 
is expressed ineach set of parts. 

Now the terms of the G series exhaust the dimension in which 
they are terms. And so there is no content in G! H which does 
not fall within the terms of the G series of parts of G! H. But it 
does not follow from this that the G series must be a set of parts 
of that substance, all of whose content is included in it. There 
is another alternative. If we take a line a foot long, we can divide 
it into twelve parts, each an inch long. And these will contain 
all its content, and be a set of parts of it. But we can also find 
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a series of parts in a foot which should be respectively one inch, 
two inches, three inches, and so on, up to eleven inches; and 
going on with the series, we should get a twelfth member, which 
was not a part, but the whole foot. Now here the parts would be 
members of a series which contained the whole content of the 
foot, and contained nothing else besides that content, but yet 
was not a set of parts of the foot, since all the terms of the 
series, except the last, might be subtracted, and yet the whole 
would be made up. Part of the content, in this series, would be 
taken twelve times over, part eleven times over, and so on. 

559. Now of which sort is the G series? It might seem 
natural to conclude that it was a set of parts of the self. But 
against this view there are objections, and objections which, 
I think, are insuperable. 

The perception G!H is by our theory a correct perception. 
If those parts of 0!H which are the terms of its 0 series are a set 
of its parts, then, when the different terms Cj Q!H, c, 0!H, and 
so on, are all added together, they will by themselves, without 
any addition or subtraction, form G!H, which is a correct per- 
ception. But they themselves are all misperceptions. And so, by 
adding together misperceptions, we get a correct perception. Or 
again, by subtracting misperceptions from a correct perception, 
we get other misperceptions*. 

Now this, I submit, is impossible. The defect in accuracy of 
a misperception cannot be removed by the addition of other mis- 
perceptions. If, indeed, a misperception were merely an incomplete 
perception — if its only defect were that it did not perceive all 
the parts of the perceptum, or did not perceive it as having all 
its qualities — then the matter would be different. In that case 
it might be true, under certain conditions, that the sum of 
these perceptions might be the correct perception of the 
whole. 

* It is true, no doubt, that we called the terms “states of misperception ’’ and 
not “misperceptions ” to allow lor the case where many such parts form only a 
single misperception of a perceptum which is perceived as undifferentiated. (Cp. 
Chap. xLvn, p. 227 footnote.) But the argument will not be affected. For what 
would then happen, on the hypothesis discussed in the text, is that by adding 
misperceptions we should get a group of correct perceptions. And this would be 
as impossible as it would be to vet a sinvie correct perception. 
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But the perceptions in the G series cannot be merely incom- 
plete. We have to account for real error, since real error certainly 
exists. And if we are to find that error in the perceptions in 
the C series, those perceptions must be definitely and positively 
erroneous. And it seems clear that the difference between an 
erroneous cognition and a correct cognition cannot possibly con- 
sist in one or more additional erroneous cognitions. 

And, further, it is impossible that two or more misperceptions 
should be members of the same set of parts of a correct percep- 
tion, even in company with other parts which are not misper- 
ceptions. They can no more be some members of such a set of 
parts, than they can be all the members of it. For on either view 
the difference between a misperception and a correct perception 
would contain a misperception. And it is this which is im- 
possible. 

560. Two misperceptions, then,cannot be members of the same 
set of parts of a correct perception. Nor can we avoid this result 
by saying that the terms of the C series are themselves not 
perceived as they really are, and that it is perhaps the erroneous 
element in our perception of them which leads us to the conclu- 
sion that they cannot be combined in this way. It is, of course, 
true that they are not perceived altogether as they really are. 
(For example, they are perceived as being in time while they 
are really timeless.) But this does not affect the question. For 
the difficulty arises from the fact that the terms in question are 
misperceptions. And this is not appearance but reality. The 
terms must really be misperceptions. If they were not really 
misperceptions, it would be impossible that the error, for which 
we are trying to find a place, could be found in them. 

561. Nor could we escape — as might perhaps be suggested — 
by saying that the objection looks at the question too me- 
chanically. A whole, it might be said, has characteristics other 
than those possessed by a mere aggregate of its parts, and 
though it might be impossible that a mere aggregate of parts, 
some of which were misperceptions, could form a correct peroep- 
tion, yet it might be possible that such parts, arranged in a 
certain way, might form a correct perception. The school of 
thinkers from whom such an argument might be expected to 
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come would probably regard it as having special force in a case 
in which the whole could fairly be held to be logically prior to 
its parts. And this might be said to be the case here, since any 
proof which could be given of the existence of the parts in ques- 
tion — the parts which are terms of the G series — would have to 
start by first proving, as we have proved in Book V, the exist- 
ence of the whole — the correct perception — which is part of the 
determining correspondence system. 

I do not think, however, that their position is tenable. No 
doubt the whole of which we are speaking consists of terms 
arranged in a definite order. And no doubt we must distinguish 
between what is true of the terms as arranged in a certain order 
and what is true of the terms in whatever order they are arranged. 
It does not follow, because the terms would not make up a 
correct perception if arranged in some order, that they would 
not make up a correct perception if arranged in another order. 
But the objection that I have put forward is that they could 
not make up a correct perception in any circumstances — that 
there is no order in which they can be arranged in which this 
would be possible’. And if this is true, then it is useless to appeal 
to the fact that the whole is more than a mere aggregata For 
in the whole the parts must be arranged in some particular 
order, and if they cannot make up a correct perception in any 
possible order, they cannot make up a correct perception in the 
order in which they are. 

562. Two misperceptions, then, cannot be members of the 
same set of parts of a correct perception. But this leaves it 
possible that every misperception should be a member of some 
set of parts of a correct perception, provided that no two of them 
are members of the same set of parts. For if there is only one of 
them in a set of parts, then the difference between it and the 
whole which is the correct perception will not consist of, or 
contain, other misperceptions. And it is only this which is the 
difiiculty. 

563. Let us consider in passing ■whether our conclusion would 

’ It will be lemembeted that the order in question must in any case be an order 
which forms them into a series of one dimension. For the question is of the 
terms as arranved so as to form a C series. And that is a series of one dimension. 
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have any effect on the possibility of such a dialectic as Hegel’s. 
It is true that categories in Hegel’s logic are not perceptions. 
He does not regard all cognitions as perceptions, though it 
might perhaps be argued that he ought, on his own premises, 
to do so. And the categories — or rather the assertion of them 
as valid, which is the essence of the dialectic — are not perceptions, 
but judgments. But they are cognitions. And if the difference 
between an erroneous cognition and a correct cognition cannot 
be another erroneous cognition, then, if Hegel’s system does in- 
volve that such a difference is an erroneous cognition, Hegel’s 
system must be wrong. 

None of the conclusions at which we have arrived involve that 
Hegel’s dialectic is valid. And therefore we should not be in any 
difficulty if we decided that Hegel’s dialectic broke down in this 
manner. But, whatever other objections there may be to its 
validity, no such objection arises from the results we have just 
reached. For Hegel’s system does not involve that the difference 
in any such case is an erroneous cognition. 

No doubt Hegel considers that all the categories except the 
Absolute Idea are erroneous cognitions, in the sense in which 
we have used that phrase, that is, cognitions which are not 
completely true, and which are partially erroneous. But then 
the lower categories do not form a set of parts of the Absolute Idea. 

In the first place, the only way in which the lower categories 
can be said to be parts of the Absolute Idea is that they are 
synthesized in it. But it is just as much the case that some of 
the lower categories are synthesized in others. And thus they 
could not all be members of the same set of parts of the Absolute 
Idea. Being, for example, is synthesized in Becoming. And, if to 
be synthesized implies to be part of. Being is part of Becoming. 
They cannot then be members of the same set of parts of the 
Absolute Idea. For if Being, as a separate term, were taken away, 
no part of the Absolute Idea would be taken away, if Becoming 
were left, since Being is a part of Becoming. 

564. And, in the second place, it is not correct to say that the 
erroneous cognitions which are the thesis and antithesis of a 
triad are parts of the synthesis. In a certain sense they may be 
said to be absorbed into it. But in order to be synthesized they 
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must, according to Hegel, be transcended. And when they are 
transcended, they are no longer what they were before. Indeed, 
if they had remained as they were before, it is obvious that they 
could not be united in the synthesis, since the whole spring of 
the dialectic lies in the fact that, as they were before synthesis, 
they were incompatible. Now it is only as they were before syn- 
thesis that they were erroneous cognitions. In the synthesis they 
have been purged of their error, except in so far as the synthesis 
is itself erroneous. But in the final synthesis, which, according to 
Hegel, is free from all error, all the categories have been suc- 
cessively synthesized, and are so altered and transcended that 
they are no longer erroneous cognitions. 

565. We have now added a twelfth condition to those which, 
as we saw in Chapter XLVI, must be fulfilled by any satisfactory 
theory as to the nature of the G senes. It may be convenient to 
recapitulate the other eleven. (1) The series must be one which can 
be found in a substance which is spiritual, and which is divided 
into parts within parts to infinity by determining correspond- 
ence. (2) It must allow for the occurrence both of correct and of 
erroneous cognitions. (3) It must allow for the diflerent sorts of 
erroneous cognition which do actually exist. (4) It must be a series 
of one dimension, and the relation which constitutes it must be 
transitive and asymmetrical. (5) It must have at least as many 
terms as can be distinguished from each other in the B series. 
(6) It must allow for the fact that, while in absolute reality my 
knowledge of any substance is differentiated into parts of parts 
to infinity, in present experience there is no such infinite differen- 
tiation of knowledge. (7) It must allow for the persistence and 
recurrence of certain contents in the time-series of our present 
experience. (8) It must allow for changes and oscillations in the 
apparent extent of the content of our experience, and in its 
clearness as a whole. (9) It must also allow for changes and oscilla- 
tions in the clearness of our knowledge of particular objects. 
( 1 0) It must also allow for changes and oscillations in the accuracy 
of our knowledge. (11) It must allow for some relation of the 
content of experience to its place in the apparent time-series. 

We have put forward the theory that terms of the 0 series 
are states of misperception by some self of some determining 
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correspondence part of the universe, and that all this series falls 
within the correct perception which the self has of that object. 
And we have now the Twelfth condition that, although these 
terms are all parts of this correct perception, no two of them can 
be in the same set of its parts, because the difference between 
a state of misperception and a correct perception cannot be or 
include another state of misperception. 

566. From this twelfth condition it follows that no two terms 
of the G series which are misperceptions can be mutually outside 
one another, or, in other words, that there can be no such terms 
which have no content in common. For if there were, then the 
difference between one of them and the whole, G! H, would 
include the other of them. There remains only one alternative — 
that, of any two terms in the G series, one must include the other. 
In this case the difference between G! H and any part oi GUI 
would not be, or contain, a state of misperception. For the terms 
of the G series which are intermediate between the given term, 
c* Q! H, and the whole G ! H, will each include the term c» G! H. 
And thus, while they are states of misperception, they do not 
form the difference between c* G! H and the whole, since they 
include Cx G! H. 

The terms, then, which appear as terms of the B series must, 
in reality, be terms each of which includes or is included by each 
of the others. And it is in this feet, I think, that we must find 
the clue to the relations which appear as “earlier than” and 
“later than.” They are the relations “included in" and “inclusive 
of." Of any two terms in the B series, one is earlier than the 
other, which is later than the first, and by means of these relations 
all the terms can be arranged in one definite order. And of any 
two terms in the C series, one is included in the other, which 
includes the first, and by means of these relations all the terms 
can be arranged in one definite order. And it seems to me possible, 
as I shall explain in detail in the remainder of the present Book, 
that it is the relations of “included in" and “inclusive of” which 
appear as the relations of “earlier than” and “later than,” while 
I cannot see that there are any other relations which the G series 
could possess, and which could appear as “earlier than” and 
“later than.” There is thus Eood reason to believe that it is 
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“included in” and “inclusive of” which do appear in this way, 
though that reason, of course, depends on the success of the 
explanations in detail which will follow. 

667. One point must remain for the present unsettled. The 
pair of relations “included in ” and “inclusive of” appear as the 
pair of relations “earlier than” and “later than.” But which of 
the first pair appears as which of the second pair? We must 
postpone this question for the present. In Chapter LX we shall 
find reason to believe that it is “included in” which appears as 
“earlier than,” and “inclusive of” which appears as “later than.” 

[Editorial Note. Here ends Draft G. The rest of the book is 
printed from Draft E.] 

568. Since each term of the C series either includes or is 
included in any other, it follows that each term is either greater 
or less than any other. The terms, therefore, have magnitude. 
Magnitudes are either extensive or intensive. An extensive 
magnitude is one in which the difference between two magnitudes 
is another magnitude of the same sort. Thus the difference 
between a length of a foot and a length of seven inches is also 
a length. The difference between a duration of an hour and the 
duration of a minute is also a duration. On the other hand, the 
difference in magnitude between one state of pleasure and another 
is not a third state of pleasure. And the difference between a 
temperature of a hundred degrees and a temperature of eighty 
degrees is not a temperature of twenty degrees. Such magnitudes 
as these are not extensive, but intensive. 

The magnitudes of the C series are intensive. G! H is & state 
of perception, and so is any part of G! H in the C series. But, 
as we have seen, the difference between the two cannot be a 
state of perception. 

569. The existence, however, of this series of intensive magni- 
tudes involves the existence of another series of magnitudes 
which is extensive. Of any two terms in the C series, one includes 
the other. Inclusion is not the same as identity. And there must, 
therefore, be more in the inclusive term than in the included 
term. Whenever any term, M, is included in another term, N, 
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there must be some increment added to M, which, with the con- 
tent of M, forms the content of N. And so of each other term in 
the intensive series. Now these increments, if taken in the order 
of the terms in which they are added, will themselves form a 
series. None of the members of this series, of course, will be in- 
cluded in or include any other. And they will have an extensive 
magnitude. If, starting from the same point in the complete 
series, we take two lesser series, one of twelve increments and 
one of seven increments, the difference between them will be a 
series of five increments. Or, in the event of the series having no 
next terms, if, starting from the same point, we take two lesser 
series of increments, one of which is half the complete series, 
while the other is a third of the complete series, then the difference 
between them is a sixth of the complete series. Thus the difference 
between one series of increments and another series of increments 
is a third series of increments, and the magnitude of the series 
is extensive. 

This series is less obvious, and of less immediate interest to us, 
than the intensive series of states of perception. And it is some- 
what difficult to get names for the increments which shall be 
different fi:om the names of the terms in the intensive series. 
But — to take the examples given above of intensive series — I 
suppose we should say that the increments in that series were 
amounts of heat, though not states of heat, or temperatures. 
And we should also say, I think, that the increments in the 
pleasure series were amounts of pleasure, though not states of 
pleasure. 

570. The question has been much disputed whether states 
which have intensive quantity, such, for example, as pleasures, 
can be summed in respect of their dimension of intensity From 
what was said in the last section, we can now see that this 
question is ambiguous. Two states of pleasure cannot be added 
together so as to make a stronger state of pleasure. But the in- 
crement between the strength of the state of pleasure M and 
the greater strength of the state of pleasure N can be added to 
^ It is sometimes asserted that pleasures cannot be summed at all. But it is 
perfectly obvious that they can be summed in respect of their dimension of 
duration. The pleasure 1 have from sunrise to noon to-day, added to the pleasure 
I have from noon to su22set, make up the pleasure I have from sunrise to sunset. 
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the increment between the strength of N and the greater strength 
of the state of pleasure 0. And the sum of these will be the in- 
crement between the strength of M and the strength of 0. If, 
therefore, these increments are to be spoken of as amounts of 
pleasure — and it seems difficult to see what else they could be — 
we must admit that amounts of pleasure can be added in this 
way, though states of pleasure cannot. 

Thus it is theoretically possible to measure the differences 
between states of pleasure by some common unit. And, if the 
series of such states has a first term, or initial boundary, it is 
theoretically possible to measure, not the intensive states them- 
selves, but the total amount of increment in each of them, which 
may be considered as an indirect way of measuring the intensive 
states themselves. If we have a series of rich men’s fortunes, the 
terms in themselves have intensive magnitude, and cannot be 
added. For the fortunes of two rich men cannot also be the 
fortune of a richer man, in the way that two durations can be 
also a longer duration. But the intensive series of fortunes is 
connected with an extensive series of increments, and we can 
measure the fortunes indirectly by comparing the number of 
equal increments (say of farthings) which are required to reach 
each from zero. In the same way it is theoretically possible to 
measure states of pleasure. How far it is possible to do this in 
practice, and to what degree of accuracy, is, of course, a different 
question. That, with some degree of accuracy, it can be done, 
and that we do it every day, seems to me to be certain*. 

571. The C series, then, will have an extensive series of incre- 
ments corresponding to it. We will call this the D series. It is 
clear that, if an intensive series has a first term, that term will 
be identical with the first term of the extensive series of incre- 
ments, counting from zero. No other term in the intensive series, 
however, will be a term in the series of increments, since each 
of them will contain a plurality of increments. Thus, if the 0 
series has a first term, that first term will be identical with the 
first term of the D series. (Such a term will be a state of mis- 
perception, and, being also an increment of the amount of per- 
ception, will be a member of a set of parts of the correct perception. 

* Cp. Chap. LXVi, pp. 448-449. 
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In this, however, there is no difficulty. Indeed, every state of 
misperception in the C series is a member of a set of parts 
of the correct perception. What we have found to be im- 
possible is only that two or more misperceptions should be 
members of the same set of parts of the correct perception.) If, 
on the other hand, the C series has no first term, it will have no 
term which is identical with any term of the D series. 

572. What, then, is the nature of the increments in the D 
series? It is clear that they cannot be increases or decreases in 
the extent, the clearness, or the accuracy of the perceptions. For, 
as we have seen, all these characteristics oscillate in the time- 
series, sometimes increasing and sometimes diminishing. They 
cannot, therefore, in the G series, change uniformly in the same 
direction. 

I believe that it is possible that the nature of the increments 
might be additional perception of the perceptum in a sense which 
we shall proceed to discuss. And I believe that uniform increase 
in the amount of perception, taken in this sense, would be com- 
patible both with increases and with decreases in the extent, 
clearness, and accuracy of the perception. (This point will be 
considered in Chapter L.) I believe that it could be additional 
perception of this sort, and I do not see anything else that it 
could be. 

Before deciding what this additional perception can be, we 
must see what it cannot be. It cannot, taking the case of G! H, 
be a perception of fresh stages in M corresponding to the increases 
in G — stages which would therefore form the D series of H. For 
if the perception of these stages in H gave us the D series in G, 
it could only be because the stages in H were independently a 
series. The D series in G, therefore, would depend on the D series 
in H. But the same question would arise with regard to the D 
series in H, and if we tried to answer it by reference to the stages 
of J, and so on, we should be led into a vicious infinite series. 

And, more generally, G’s additional perception of H cannot 
be a perception of more parts of H, of any sort. For then any of 
the misperceptions in the series of fragmentary parts within 
G !H would only differ from the perception G ! H aa a, whole by 
being incomplete — by being perceptions only of a part, while 
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0! H was a perception of the whole. But this is not the case. 
For G! H as a. whole is, as we have seen, a correct perception of 
H, while its fragmentary parts are incorrect perceptions of H. 
The difiference is not one of relative completeness compared 
with relative incompleteness, but of correctness compared with 
incorrectness. 

Neither could G'a additional perception of H be an increase 
in the number of characteristics which H was perceived as having. 
For then the same difficulty would recur. The difference between 
G! ff as a whole and any of its fragmentary parts would be the 
difference, not between correctness and incorrectness, but between 
relative completeness and relative incompleteness. 

The increased perception of H, then; cannot be any of these 
things. It must be increased perception of H as a whole. Nothing 
more must be perceived, but everything must be perceived more. 
And the difference between the different stages of it must be 
due to the nature of the percipient G, and not to the nature of 
the perceptum H. 

573. Can we conceive this quantitative increase of perception 
of the same perceptum? The conception is no doubt difficult, 
for it is one which we have no occasion to employ in ordinary 
life. Some analogy may be found in our present experience, 
interpreted as we ordinarily interpret it, by considering what 
happens as we slowly wake after sleep, or again by considering 
what happens as we see an object through a mist which gradually 
diminishes. But the analogies are by no means close. For, in such 
cases, the change often, though not always, consists in an increase 
in the number of parts of the object, or in the number of its 
characteristics, which are known. And we have seen that this 
cannot be the case here. And, again, though in such cases the 
external object is held to be observed imperfectly and erroneously, 
it is not perceived imperfectly and erroneously. For it is not 
perceived at all. All that is perceived are the sensa, which are 
held to be produced in us by the joint action of the external 
object, on the one hand, and of our sleepiness or the mist on the 
other hand. And the sensa, according to our ordinary interpreta- 
tion of experience, are not perceived erroneously, but correctly. 
On this point, indeed, we can never find any analogy to help us 
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in our ordinaiy experience as ordinarily interpreted. For in that 
we find no recognition of erroneous perception. 

Still, I think that such analogies will help us in conceiving 
the nature of such increases of perception. And, in any case, I 
think that it can be conceived — though the conception is, as has 
been admitted, difficult. It will, I think, become plainer when, 
in Chapter L, we discuss in detail the adequacy of the conception 
to satisfy the twelve conditions which we have already laid 
down. 

574. The terms of the D series are not known to us by per- 
ception, nor are the terms of the G series known to us by per- 
ception, as being such terms, though we do misperceive the latter 
as the B series. We have thus no empirical evidence for the 
existence either of the C series or of the D series. Nor is there, 
so far as I can see, any d priori reason for believing in their 
existence, except the line of argument which I have given. If 
our general theory is right, there must be a timeless C series, 
which is the reality which is misperceived as the B series. As to 
the nature of the G series, various alternatives, which seemed at 
first sight possible, have had to be rejected on closer examination. 
No alternative, so far as we have been able to see, remains open 
except the one we have chosen, which involves the existence of 
a D series. And so, since we have found reason to accept our 
general theory, we must accept this, as something which neces- 
sarily follows from our general theory. There is no reason why 
we should consider this alternative as impossible, or even as so 
improbable as to throw any doubts on the theory which requires 
it. If it does appear strange and improbable at first sight, it is 
due, I think, to the belief that perception cannot be erroneous — 
a belief which, as I have pointed out, cannot be accepted as 
absolutely true until we have considered the real meaning of 
the qualification that the perception is con^ct at the time the 
perception is made. 



CHAPTER XLIX 

THE RELATIONS OF THE THREE SERIES 

575. We have now investigated the nature of that third dimen- 
sion which we have decided exists in all our perception, in addition 
to the two dimensions of the determining correspondence system. 
It is, we have seen, the terms of this dimension which are the 
terms of our present experience. We have found that the terms 
of this dimension form a series whose members are connected by 
the relations “inclusive of” and “included in,” so that of any two 
terms one will be inclusive of the other, and the other will be 
included in it. We may call this the Inclusion Series. We have 
also found that some, at least, of the terms in this dimension are 
states of misperception, and we may call them the Misperception 
Series. We have also found that some, at least, of the terms in 
this dimension appear as a, B series to certain percipients, and 
are therefore a C series for these percipients. In this chapter we 
shall consider the relations of these three series to one another. 

576. It is evident, to begin with, that the inclusion series runs 
right through any substance, H, in that dimension in which any 
of its terms occur. For if M is any term of the series which does 
not include the whole of H in that dimension, there can be found 
a fresh term consisting of M and a further increment of the 
D series. And N will be inclusive of M, and will therefore be a 
term in the inclusion series. This can continue until a term has 
been reached which includes the whole of the D series. And this 
term will be H as a whole. 

577. What are the relations between the inclusion series and 
the misperception scries? In the first place, the inclusion series 
will contain at least one term which the misperception series does 
not include. For we have just seen that the inclusion series will 
have H as a whole as one of its terms — the term which is inclusive 
of all others, and which is included by no other. Now we saw 
earlier (Chap. XLVii, pp. 228-232) that H as a whole must be a 
correct perception. It cannot, therefore, be a term in the mis- 
perception series. 
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But are all the terms of the inclusion series, with this one 
exception, terms of the misperception series? Or is it possible that 
there should be other terms in the inclusion series which are not 
in the misperception series? Everything in our present experience 
falls in the misperception series, for it is all perceived as in time, 
and is therefore misperceived in that respect, even if not in others. 
But can there be other terms in the inclusion series which are 
not misperceptions? 

578. In the first place, can there be any terms in the inclusion 
series which are not states of perception at all ? This seems clearly 
impossible. For any term in the inclusion series can be reached 
from any other by adding or subtracting a certain part of the 
D series — the terms of which are amounts of perception. Now 
some terms in the inclusion series are certainly states of percep- 
tion — GUI as a whole is so, and so are all the terms which fall 
within our present experience. And it seems impossible to hold 
that, by adding amounts of perception to or subtracting them 
from a state of perception, we could reach any other state except 
another state of perception*. 

579. But could there be, in the inclusion series of 0!H, various 
terms, besides G.'JEf as a whole, which is the last term, which are 
states of perception without being states of misperception? They 
cannot, indeed, perceive H in just the same way as G!H as a 
whole perceives H, for then there would be nothing to distinguish 
them from one another, nor from G!H as a. whoje. But could the 
way in which they perceive H differ from the way in which Q!H 
as a whole perceives it by being less complete, without containing 
any actual error? And could they differ from one another by per- 
ceiving H with different degrees of completeness ? 

It seems to me, however, that this alternative also must be 
rejected for the following reasons. The terms in the inclusion series 
are all fragments of the perception GUI, and their real relation 
to each other is inclusive — there are no two of them of which one 
is not part of the other. The question then arises whether it is 

‘ In the case in which the whole of the amount of perception in any state of 
perception was subtracted from it, the result reached would be nonentity, which 
is not a term of the inclusion series nor a state of perception. For it is not included 
in any of the terms of the series. It U a boundary of the series, but not a term in 
it. (Cp. p. 2S1.) 
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possible that they should be separate perceptions, if they per- 
ceived themselves as having this relation to the other terms in 
the series. And I think that this is not possible. In order to be a 
separate perception from the others, it would have to appear to 
itself as excluding the others — as having no content in common 
with them\ But in fact, as we have just said, it has content in 
common with each of them. It therefore perceives itself as it is 
not, in this respect at least. And this probably involves that it 
perceives itself in other respects as it is not, since that error would 
bring others in its train. But, at any rate, in this one respect it 
perceives itself as it is not. And it is therefore a state of misper- 
ception. 

580. It is to be noticed that our argument is not that it misper- 
ceives itself in perceiving itself as a separate perception. This is 
not misperception, for it is a separate perception. The argument is 
that it could not be a separate perception (which it is), unless it 
appeared to itself to have a content unshared by other perceptions 
(which it has not). 

It may be objected that G !H as a whole is a separate percep- 
tion from the other terms of its inclusion series, and that, being 
a correct perception, it cannot misperceive those terms as having 
no common content with itself. But our argument does not re- 
quire that it should. For, if all the other terms in the inclusion 
series are separate terms from G! H as a whole, it follows, of 
course, that G!H as a whole is a separate term from each of 
them. And their separateness is assured by the fact that each of 
them misperceives itself as having no content in common with 
any of the other terras. It is their misperception which makes 
them separate from G!H aa a whole, and Giffdoea not require 
to misperceive anything in order to make it separate from 
them. 

581. The misperception series, then, is identical with the in- 
clusion series, except that the last term of the latter is not a 
term in the former. We must now consider the relation of the 
C series to each of these. G in G!H erroneously perceives H as 
being in time, as extending, that is, through a B series of terms 

1 I am taking here the whole content ot the self at anj one point in the series 
as forming one perception. 
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which are connected by the relations “earlier than” and “later 
than.” The states in H, which are erroneously perceived as 
forming a B series, do form a G series for 0. What is the relation 
of this G series in H to the inclusion and misperception series 
inH? 

We have seen that all the terms of the G series must be terms 
of the inclusion series. In fact, it was by considering what the 
relation between the terms of the G series could be, that we 
established the existence of the inclusion series. The relations 
which appear as “ earlier than” and “ later than ” are really the 
relations “included in” and “inclusive of,” though we have not 
yet determined which relation appears as which. And so when 
any self, 0, at any point in his own misperception series observes 
H as in time — i.e. as a R series — then it will be the case that some 
terms, at least, of the inclusion series of H form a G series for 
Q — i.e. are the basis of O’a erroneous perception of a R series*. 

582. But will it be the case that all the terms of the inclusion 
series of H. will then form a G series for Q at that point, or is 
it possible that some of them should not do so ? In other words, 
if O, at any point in his own misperception series, perceives any 
of the inclusion series of H as in time, must he perceive, at that 
point, all that series as in time, or could he perceive some terms 
of it as not being in time? 

I think that we can see that they must all be perceived as in 
time. For if a self, at any one stage of his misperception series, 
misperceives, in any one instance, the relations of “included in” 
and “inclusive of” as the relations of “earlier than” and “later 
than,” it would be necessary that, at that stage, he should mis- 
perceive them in the same way in any other instance. What his 
misperception is, at that particular stage of the misperception 
series, will be decided by what degree of misperception belongs 
to that particular stage. And it does not appear possible that 
the same degree of misperception should produce different mis- 
perceptions of the same relation in cases where the terms, 

* It will be seen from this that a C series is always in one self for another — 
the other which misperceives it as a £ series. The only exception is in the case 
of perception of self. In that case, of coarse, the series which is misperceived, 
and the misperception of it, fall within the same self. 
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between which the relation holds, are different. If this is so, 
then at any stage at which any self misperceives any terms in 
an inclusion series as being in time, he will perceive all the other 
terms in that inclusion series as being in time. 

From this it follows that he will perceive H* as a whole as 
being in time. He will perceive it either as the latest term in the 
future, or the earliest term in the past, according as the rela- 
tion “inclusive of” appears as the relation of “later than” or 
“ earlier than." (In point of fact, as we shall see in Chapter LX, he 
will perceive it as the latest term in the future.) 

But H aa a. whole will never be perceived as present. For, as 
we saw in Chap, xlvii, p. 227, it could only be perceived as 
present by something which was at the same stage of the O 
series as itself. And, when we come to consider what is meant by 
a common G series (Chap. Li, pp. 274-275), we shall see that the 
only term in the inclusion series of 0 which is at the same stage 
in the G series as as a whole is the term (r as a whole. No 
other term in the inclusion aeries of (?, then, can perceive H as 
a whole as present. Neither can that term do it. For (? as a 
whole cannot, as we have seen (Chap. XLVii, pp. 230-232), 
perceive anything as in time. 

583 . One point remains in this connection. We have seen that 
each of the three series is bounded in one direction by the whole 
of the determining correspondence term within which each series 
falls, and that that whole is the final term of the inclusion series 
and the G series, which is the limit of the misperception series. 
But how about the boundary in the other direction? Since the 
distinction between the terms in each series lies in the differing 
amounts of content which are found in each of them, it is evident 
that the series will be bounded at the other end by nonentity. 
Is this the final term of each series, or the limit, or is it in some 
cases the one and in some cases the other? 

I think that it is clearly the limit in each case. In the case 
of the inclusion series the relation between each term and those 
which are beyond it in the direction of nonentity is that the 
latter are included in the former. If nonentity were a term of the 
series, it would be included in all the other terms. And it is 
clear that nonentity is not included in any of the other terms. 
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With regard to the misperception series it is obvious that 
nonentity cannot be a term of the series since it is not a percep- 
tion at all. 

With regard to the C series, we have seen that "included in” 
is the relation which appears either as “earlier than” or as 
“later than.” If, therefore, nonentity is not included in any of 
the other series, it cannot appear either as “earlier than” or as 
“later than,” and so will not appear in the B series at all. 
Besides, we do not hold that anything except the existent can 
occupy a place in the time-series, and nonentity is not existent. 
Nonentity will therefore not appear in the B series, and there- 
fore will not be a term in the G series. 

584. Thus, to sum up our results so far, the misperception 
series is identical with the inclusion series, except that the last 
term in the latter — G!H as a whole — is not a term in the 
former. And whenever H appears to 1? in G!H as being in time, 
then the C series, on which that B series is based, is identical 
with the inclusion series of H. And thus we have settled the 
relations of the three series, where there are three series. 

585. But are the three series always found together? When- 
ever there is an inclusion series there must be a misperception 
series, for we have seen that every member of an inclusion series 
but one must be a misperception. But is it certain that every 
member of every misperception series perceives its perceptum 
as in time ? If it does not, there is no G series in its perceptum, 
so far as that perception is concerned. For a (7 series was defined 
as the real series which appeared to someone as a R series. Of 
course, if the same perceptum was perceived as being in time 
by one self, and not as being in time by another, or perceived 
by the same self at different stages as being in time, and not as 
being in time, then its inclusion series would be a C series with 
reference to the first perception, but not in reference to the second. 

The question is not whether every perception of a perceptum 
perceives it as in time. For we know that the perceptions which 
form the determining correspondence system, and of which the 
fragmentary perceptions are fragments, do not perceive their 
percepta as in time, since to do so would be misperception, and 
these perceptions are free from error. (?/ H as a whole, then, cannot 
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perceive /T as in time. But the question is whether all the other 
members of the inclusion series do so, and do so in every case. 

586 . There are two alternatives, each of which would involve 
a negative answer to this question. In the first place, it might 
be possible for the same self at one stage to perceive a perceptum 
as in time, and at another stage to perceive it as not in time. In 
the second place, even if it were not possible for the same self at 
different stages to perceive its percepta, respectively as in time 
and as not in time, it might be possible for different selves to 
perceive their percepta respectively as in time and as out of time. 
0 might at every stage perceive H* as in time, while J might at 
every stage perceive Z, or perhaps H, as not in time. 

Is it possible, then, that a self should misperceive the inclusion 
series of another self, or its own, otherwise than as in time? We 
cannot, I think, definitely say that this is impossible. But we 
cannot say what sort of relation would take the place of the 
B series as the relation which appeared to connect the terms of 
the series. And we can say that there are many sorts of relations 
which could not do so. 

587 . In the first place, as we saw above (p. 249), the relation 
which the terms appear to have to one another must be such 
that the terms related by it shall appear to exclude each other — 
to have no content in common. For we saw that the terms could 
not be separate terms unless they perceived themselves as 
excluding the other terms in their own seriea And they could 
not perceive themselves as having such a relation unless they 
perceived their other percepta, which are at corresponding points 
in the common 0 series, as also having such a relation. 

The apparent relation, then, must be such that terms related 
by it would exclude one another. And it is not to be time. Neither, 
of course, can it be any relation which is logically dependent on 
time — which could only hold where time-relations hold. For the 
question here is to decide what, if anything, can be substituted 
for the time-relation. 

The inclusion series is itself a dimension, the relation con- 
necting the terms of which is transitive and asymmetrical. There 
is a second dimension in connection with this series, viz. the 
dimension of occurrence at the same point in the common 
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inclusion series^ The relation connecting the terms here is 
transitive and symmetrical. In the time system there are two 
dimensions corresponding to these — the dimension whose terms 
are related by the transitive and asymmetrical relation of earlier 
and later and the dimension whose terms are related by the 
transitive and symmetrical relation of simultaneity. 

If, therefore, any other relation is to be substituted for the 
relation of time as the one as which, in some cases, the inclusion 
series is misperceived, it must be a relation which allows for two 
such dimensions — one whose relation is transitive and asym- 
metrical and one whose relation is transitive and symmetrical. 
And many relations will thus be excluded. For example, it will 
be impossible that the apparent relation should be spatial, since 
its dimensions do not differ in this way’. 

588. Neither is it possible that the apparent relation should 
be one which has any connection with changes in the objects 
which are apparently known, or with changes in the apparent 
amount of knowledge, or with the clearness of what is known 
or of any particular part of what is known, or in the accuracy 
of the knowledge. Neither can it be a relation of causation. For 
we saw, in Chapter XLVI, that none of these characteristics show 
any uniform change in time, but that they all oscillate. Since 
they oscillate in time, they must, as we also saw in Chapter xi.vi, 
oscillate in the G series. And since the C series is the inclusion 
series, then, if the inclusion series is misperceived in any other 
way than in time, they will have to oscillate in that series also, 
and no change in them can be the transitive and asymmetrical 
relation which is required®. 

1 Cp. Chap, u, p. 279. 

’ li the relations of the points in a finite space to something ontside them be 
taken, e.g. of the points within a square to one of its sides, then, no doubt, dimen- 
sions of the sort required would bo constituted. But what we require here ore 
dimensions where the relations connecting the terms are directly between the terms, 
without bringing in anything else — such as the relations of earlier and later are. 

3 There is another point which might be mentioned. It will be seen in Book Vn 
that there is a certain instability in the inclusion series, and that this instability 
is refieoted in the time-series. And there does not seem to be any other relation, 
which could in other ways bo suitable, which would reflect the instability except 
the relation of time. But this consideration cannot be conclusive, for it might be 
possible that the inclusion series should appear in some other form, although it 
was less adequate to express it than time is. 
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All that can be said, 1 think, is that we know of no other sort 
of relation, except time, as which it would be possible that the 
relation of inclusion should be misperceived. This does not give, 
of course, an absolute proof that it can only be misperceived as 
a time-relation, but it does give a reasonable ground for a belief 
that, when misperceived, it is always misperceived as a time- 
relation. 

589 . Before concluding this chapter, we may notice a con- 
sequence which follows from the result reached on p. 248. We saw, 
in Section 201, that a primary part need not know itself as a 
member of its differentiating group. And we saw in Chap, xxxvi, 
pp. 79-81, that it would be possible for a self not to perceive 
himself, and so not to be self-conscious. Now a self who is not 
self-conscious can contain no perceptions of his own states, and, 
consequently, no misperceptions of them. From this it follows 
by p. 248 that, if a self does not perceive himself, he will have 
no fragmentary parts which are perceptions — since fragmentary 
parts can only be perceptions if they misperceive the relations 
in which they stand to one another. Such a self will have, of 
course, an infinite series of perceptions, forming his system of 
determining correspondence parts. But those perceptions will 
have no fragmentary parts which are perceptiona And as it is 
only the fragmentary perceptions which are misperceptions, such 
a self — if there are any such selves — will have no perceptions 
which are not correct. There is, however, no reason to believe 
that there are any such selves, though there is no reason to 
believe that there are not. 



CHAPTER L 

COMPLIANCE WITH THE CONDITIONS 

590 . We have now reached a theory as to the terms and re- 
lations of the C series, and, at the same time, as to the terms 
and relations of the inclusion and misperception series. We must 
proceed to test this theory by enquiring whether it complies 
with the twelve conditions which we have seen to be indispensable 
— the eleven conditions mentioned in Chapter XLVi and the 
twelfth which was added in Chapter XLViii (p. 240). 

The first condition was that the C series must be one which 
can be found in spiritual substances, and in spiritual substances 
which, in other dimensions, are divided into parts within parts 
to infinity by determining correspondence. This condition can 
certainly be satisfied by our theory. 

591 . The second condition was that the theory must allow for 
the existence both of correct and of erroneous cognitions. And, 
with regard to the latter, it must not only allow for the fact 
that there is erroneous cognition — that is, erroneous perception, 
since all cognition is perception. It must, as we have seen, 
reconcile this with our certainty, th.e primd fade form of which is 
that every perc eptio n is correct at the time when it is made . 

This we arable to do. For “the time at which it is made” 
is a misperception, the reality misperceived being “the point in 
the C series at which it occurs.” Now all perceptions at any point 
in the G series are, as we have seen, misperceptions, with the 
exception of those at the final point of the series — i.e. in our 
previous example, 0! H itself as a whole. And the nature and 
amount of the error in any perception depends on its place in 
the G series. This does not mean that the nature and amount of 
the error vary directly with the place in the G series. We saw 
that we must allow for oscillation in the correctness of our per- 
ception as the G series advances. What does vary directly is the 
amount of perception, in the sense previously explained, and 
this, as we shall see later in this chapter, is consistent with 
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oscillation in the nature and amount of error. But the amount 
of the error is determined by the amount of perception, though 
it does not vary directly with it, and so it depends on the place 
of the perception in the C series. 

Thus, in all cases in which error has to be allowed for, the 
qualification which appears in the form “at the time at which 
it is made" turns out to be really “from a standpoint involving 
a certain error.” In other words, a perception will have no more 
and no less error in it than what is involved in the fact that it 
is in the place in the G series in which it is. 

Every perception, then, in any G series, except the last, will on 
this view be partly correct and partly erroneous. And this is all 
that we require in the ease of apparent perceptions — those, that 
is, which, besides being perceptions, appear to be perceptions. For 
all such will, on our theory of the true nature of reality, be 
partially erroneous. They none of them, for example, perceive 
anything as being both timeless and spiritual, while all the objects 
they perceive, like everything else, are really both. On the other 
hand, there is no reason to believe that any of these perceptions 
are entirely false. When we perceive what is really timeless and 
spiritual as a material thing in time, we are perceiving it, no 
doubt, as very different from what it really is. But it may well 
be the case that we are perceiving it, both as to qualities and 
relations, with some of the characteristics which it really hasj 
and that we distinguish it from other objects, to some extent, by 
the characteristics which really distinguish it from other objects. 

592. So far, then, our second condition has been satisfied. But 
there is a further question. Our theory tells us that all perceptions 
in the G series will be partially erroneous and partially correct, 
and this, as we have just seen, fits in well enough with the nature 
of those perceptions in the G series which appear to us as per- 
ceptions. But besides these, we have states which appear to us as 
judgments. And, as we have seen, some of these must be accepted 
as quite correct, and some as quite erroneous. Now all these 
must, if our theory is correct, be in reality perceptions in the 
G series, although they appear to be something else. Each of 
them, then, must be partially correct and partially erroneous. 
How is this difficulty to be met? 


L 
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This brings us to the third condition — that our theory must 
allow, not only for the possibility of erroneous cognition in general, 
but for tbe particular forms of erroneous perception which do 
exist. As it will need a long and detailed enquiry to decide 
whether this condition has been satisfied, it will be better to 
postpone it. (It will occupy Chapters Lii to LVII.) 

593. The fourth condition is that the G series, like the B series, 
must be a series of one dimension, and that the relation which 
constitutes it shall be transitive and asymmetrical. Both these 
requirements are satisfied by our theory. The relation which 
constitutes the G series is either “inclusive of” or “included in,” 
and either of these relations is transitive and asymmetrical. It 
is possible, indeed, for those relations to constitute a series in 
two dimensions. Such is the case, for example, when species are 
included in genera, genera in orders, and so on. But it is possible 
to have a series of inclusions which is only in one dimension, and, 
as we have seen, the series which we have taken is of this 
nature. 

594. The fifth condition is that the G series must have at 
least as many terms as can be distinguished from each other in 
the B series. If this were not so, the B series could not be ex- 
plained as a misperception of the G series. But this condition can 
certainly be complied with, because there is nothing in our theory 
to prevent the number of terms of the G series being as large or 
as small as may be required. They must all, indeed, fall within 
the limits of the whole — in our example G ! H — but within those 
limits there can be any number of increments of the H series, 
which constitute the differences between the terms of the C series. 
And, consequently, there can be any number of terms in the G 
series. 

We have not determined whether the B series has or has not 
terms next to each other, and therefore we have no ground for 
determining whether the D series has terms next to each other. 
But our theory would allow for either alternative. If there was 
a minimum increment in the D series which was required to 
constitute a fresh term of the G series, there would be next terms 
in the G series. If there is no such minimum increment, there 
would be no next terms in the G series. And our theory leaves 
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impossible thaC there should or should not be minimum increments 
in the D series. 

595. The sixth condition is that our theory must allow for the 
fact that, while in absolute reality my knowledge of substance is 
differentiated into parts of parts to infinity, in present experience 
there is no such infinite differentiation of knowledge. Any sub- 
stance is made up of parts of parts to infinity. And determining 
correspondence involves that, when I perceive a substance, I 
perceive all its parts in the determining correspondence system — 
my perception of the parts being parts of my perception of the 
whole. In absolute reality, then, all my perceptions will be differ- 
entiated into parts of parts to infinity. But this is certainly not 
the case in present experience. There, when I perceive anything, 
I may perhaps perceive some sets of its parts, but I certainly do 
not perceive an infinite number of such sets. (And also, we do 
not, in present experience, perceive all the past and future parts 
of those determining correspondence parts which we do perceive. 
The explanation given in the text will meet this case also.) 

How is this diflBculty to be met? We cannot meet it by saying 
that what is not cognized at any one moment of time in present 
experience can be cognized at other moments of time. For the 
C series is a third dimension, additional to the two which are 
involved in the determining correspondence system. Whatever 
is found at any stage of the G series is itself differentiated by 
means of determining correspondence, and is therefore differen- 
tiated to infinity. The perception, then, which appears as my 
knowledge at any point in the B series, is differentiated infinitely 
more than the knowledge itself is. Can this be accepted ? 

596. I believe that it can. To explain this we shall require a 
fresh symbol. Let + stand for “and all its determining correspond- 
ence parts.” Then H + will stand for H and all the determining 
correspondence parts of H. And G!{H+) will stand for some 
particular stage x, in the inclusion series of G’s perception of H 
and of all the determining correspondence parts of H. (The in- 
clusion series, we have seen, is identical with the G series.) 

Now it seems clear that when G! {H +) is a misperception 
of H -I-, then, though it will be a perception which is infinitely 
differentiated, it need not be infinitely differentiated into other 
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perceptions. For, as was said in Chap. XLVli, p. 227 footnote, the 
fragmentary parts of a determining correspondence perception are 
states of perception, but not necessarily perceptions. Any number 
of these parts might form only a single perception. And so it would 
be possible that a fragmentary part, while divided into states of 
perception to infinity, was only one undivided perception. 

This could not happen in the case of the last term of the 
inclusion series of 0! (H +), which is not a fragment of G! (S+) 
but is G! (H+) itself. For in the determining correspondence 
parts, taken as wholes, there can, as we have seen (Chap. XLVii, 
pp. 228-232), be no error, and there is certainly error when we 
perceive as undifferentiated what is really differentiated*. Nor 
would the differentiation of G!H to infinity be possible, unless 
its parts were sufficiently determined by being separate per- 
ceptions of parts of H to infinity, since that is the only possible 
relation of determining correspondence. 

But neither of these difficulties will arise in the case of the 
fragmentary parts. The first will not arise because the frag- 
mentary parts are misperceptions, and therefore can misperceive 
11+ as being an undifferentiated whole, though it is not one. 
Nor will the second difficulty arise. For when the determining 
correspondence series of parts is sufficiently determined, the 
fragpnentary parts can be sufficiently determined as fragmentary 
parts of those determining correspondence parts, in the way shown 
in Chap. XLVii, p. 227. 

597. Now all our present experience is in the misperception 
series, and therefore this explanation will apply to it. Whenever 
G perceives H, of which he does not perceive the parts, his per- 
ception will be a misperception of H H — that is, of H and of all its 
determining correspondence parts within parts to infinity. This 
misperception may also be called a confused perception, since 
the particular form which the error takes is that objects which 
are distinct and separate are not perceived as distinct and separate. 
G does not in his perception oi H + perceive H as distinguished 
from its parts, nor the parts of if as distinguished from each other. 

* If it were merely not perceived at being differentiated, the perception would 
be incomplete, but not necessarily erroneous. But there are certainly cases when 
the perception is perceived at not being differentiated into other perceptions to 
infinity. And in these cases there is positive error. 
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Further, it is possible that what we misperceive as an un- 
dififerentiated whole may not be one unit in the determining 
correspondence system, but an aggregate of such units. It need 
not be of the type H, or H! K. It may be the aggregate of H 
and L, or of H! M and H! Q, or of ff/ M and L! R. 

W e are naturally reminded of the illustration used by Leibniz — 
the waves which fall separately and at different times, but which 
are heard at a sufficient distance as a uniform murmur. We must 
remember, however, that this, and any other experience, when 
interpreted in the ordinary way, does not allow for misperception. 
The difference of the sound at a distance is not, on the ordinary 
view, caused by the misperception of a perceptum, but by the 
difference of the percepta caused by the waves to hearers at 
different distances. The analogy, then, with the case of the waves 
is not very close. 

598. The seventh condition is that the theory must allow for 
the persistence and recurrence of certain contents in the time 
series of our experience. This condition also can be satisfied. 
What I perceive consists of the selves which form my differenti- 
ating group, and their parts within parts to infinity. In the C 
series, at every step of that series, each of these selves and of 
their parts to infinity will also be perceived. This does not, as 
we have seen, prevent the content of the different C stages finm 
being dissimilar to one another, because the perceptions are 
misperceptions, and therefore they can be different, though they 
are of the same objects. But though they can be dissimilar, they 
can also be similar. In the first place, the perceptions are only 
partially erroneous, and so they may resemble one another because 
they both perceive the object in some particulars as it really is. 
And, in the second place, although the nature of the error can 
change, and must change in some respects, in order that the 
different C stages may be dissimilar to one another, it need not 
change completely at each stage. And thus even an erroneous 
element may be persistent through various stages. 

Persistence, then, is possible. As for recurrence, the positive 
element in it — ^the fact that the same content is to be found at 
several different stages — ^is accounted for like persistence. The 
negative element — that these stages are separated from each 
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other by others in which that content is not to be found — is a 
branch of the more general question of oscillation, to which we 
must now turn our attention. 

599. That there should be change in the content of experience 
is, as has just been said, easily explicable. But that there should 
be oscillation in the nature of that change introduces a fresh 
diflBculty. If, in going along the terms of the C series in either 
direction, we find, first an increase in the amount of a certain 
characteristic, then a decrease, and then once more an increase, 
it is obvious that the amount of the characteristic in question 
cannot be determined simply by the relative positions in the C 
series of the terms which possess it. 

There are three such oscillations which must be considered. 
The first forms the subject of the eighth condition, which says that 
our theory must allow for changes and oscillations in the extent 
of the content of our experience, and in its clearness as a whole. To 
take first the question of clearness. Is it possible that the amount 
of this characteristic should oscillate ? I see no reason against it. 
It is true that the Characteristic of the amount of perception does 
not oscillate. Each term, as we go along the series in one direc- 
tion, is inclusive of all that come before it, and the D series which 
this involves is one of amounts of perception. Thus, as we take 
the series from included to inclusive, each term will have a 
greater amount of perception than the one before it, while, if we 
take the series in the reverse direction, each term will have a less 
amount than the one before it. But an increase or decrease in 
amount of perception need not involve an increase or decrease in 
clearness of perception — even when the amount of perception is 
taken, as it is in this case, intensively and not extensively. 

For it must be remembered that, although there is a quantita- 
tive increase in amount of perception as we proceed from the 
included terms to the inclusive terms, yet it does not follow that 
the change is quantitative only. It is quite possible that it is also 
qualitative — that each amount added may have different charac- 
teristics. If this were so, it is quite possible that certain additions, 
while adding to the amount of the perception, might also, until 
still further additions were made, make the perception less 
internally harmonious, and more confused. In that case the 
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perception would be less clear than a perception of smaller 
amount, which was included in it. And, on the other hand, it is 
possible that the addition of yet a further amount might make 
the perception more internally harmonious, less confused, and 
more clear. It is therefore possible that the clearness of my 
experience as a whole might oscillate as the series of C terms 
continues, and would therefore appear to oscillate in time. 

600 . It is true, no doubt, that oscillations in the clearness of 
my experience appear to come rather from causes in myself than 
in the content of my experience. They are due to such causes as 
fatigue, or illness, or sleepiness, and would not happen to a person 
perceiving what I am perceiving, unless he was also affected by 
influences of this nature. But there is no difficulty in the fact that 
the oscillations depend on the nature of the percipient. For it is 
only to be expected that the answer to the question, whether a 
given change in amount of perception would make the perception 
more or leas clear, would depend in part on the nature of the per- 
cipient. We have seen that all percipients must have natures 
differing more or less in the characteristics which constitute 
them, whether these are qualities or relations, or both. And it may 
well be that the difference in the characteristics of any two selves 
are such as to involve the result that a certain change in amount 
of perception, when they are perceiving the same object, might 
bring about a clearer perception in the one case, and a more 
confused perception in the other. And since, when selves are erro- 
neously perceived as in time, certain differences of characteristics 
will appear as differences in events, we can see why, in the world as 
it appears to us, the events which appear to happen in us appear to 
determine changes in the clearness of our perceptions*. 

601 . But how about those cases, such as occur in dreamless 
sleep, in which consciousness appears not only to diminish in clear- 
ness, but for a time to vanish altogether? Are we to say that the 0 
series passes, without any intermediate stages, from the stage which 
corresponds to the last moment of consciousness before sleep to 
the stage which corresponds to the first moment of consciousness 

* Fatigue, illnesa, and aleepiness are, of course, states, not of the percipient, 
but of that which appears as the body of the percipient. But they do not affect the 
clearness of perceptions directly, but only by affecting the condition of the per- 
cipient himself. 
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after sleep, and that the sleep itself contains no G stages? At first 
sight this seems the obvious answer, since the stages of any 0 
series are, as we have seen, a series of states of perception, and in 
the sleep in question there appears to be no perception at all. 

602. But there are difficulties in the way of this view. If the 
series of G states does go on unbrokenly from the consciousness 
before sleep to the consciousness after sleep, it seems difficult to 
account for the very strong suggestion, which our experience 
undoubtedly presents, that these two states are not continuous. 
And again, when I wake up after some hours of what would 
usually he called dreamless sleep, I find the content of my 
experience altered, in many respects, in just the same way as it 
would have been altered by some hours of conscious life. The 
position of the. sun in the sky, the position of the hands of my 
watch, are altered in the same way as they alter when I am awake. 
And this, also, suggests very strongly that there are stages of the 
G series which correspond to every period of sleep. 

Besides this, we shall see in the next chapter that we must 
admit that there is a certain phenomenal validity in the assertion 
that two events in two different selves may be simultaneous. 
And the only way of allowing any such phenomenal validity is 
by showing that two selves have in a certain sense a common 
G series. But this solution would be impossible if the G series 
did not run through dreamless sleep. For then, if Smith and 
Jones had experiences simultaneously, and subsequently had 
again experiences simultaneously, and if Smith kept awake all 
the time between the experiences, while Jones slept dreamlessly 
for some hours, there would be, between the pairs of simultaneous 
points, terms in Smith's G series which had no terms correspond- 
ing to them in Jones’ C series. And this would destroy the 
possibility of explaining a common time series as the appearance 
of a common G series. 

For all these reasons it seems that we must conclude that, 
when apparently dreamless sleep occurs, what really happens is 
that the clearness of my experience sinks to so low a level that 
it cannot be remembered after waking, but that the consciousness 
does continue; and that there is therefore a continuous G series 
between the last moment before the sleep and the first moment 
"fijer it 
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There is no empirical consideration, as far as I know, which 
renders this view either impossible or improbable. We do not 
rememberthe experiences in the sleep, which we therefore suppose 
to be dreamless, but we do not remember everything, and the 
less clear our experience is, the less likely we are to remember 
it. Our experiences in falling asleep, or in waking gradually, have 
very little clearness, and if the experience between should be 
still less clear, it is natural enough that we should fail to remember 
it, and should suppose that there had been no consciousness 
between sleeping and waking. Even on empirical grounds, it has 
sometimes been maintained that sleep is never completely without 
consciousness, and at any rate there is no empirical diflBculty to 
prevent our holding this, if we are led to that conclusion on other 
grounds. 

603. But, besides oscillations in the clearness of knowledge, 
we had also to allow for oscillations in its extent. We should, 
however, rather say, in its apparent extent. Primd facie, no 
doubt, I appear to observe much more at one time than at 
another. My consciousness may at one moment be diffused over 
a large field, and next moment concentrated on a small part of 
it, so that much seems to have dropped out, while nothing has 
come in. And this presents a difficulty, since the whole of my 
differentiating group, and all their determining correspondence 
parts, is represented at each point in the C series, and therefore, 
it would seem, the extent of my field of consciousness ought to 
be the same at each of those points. 

We saw, in discussing the sixth condition, that it was possible 
for an object which was differentiated to infinity to be misper- 
ceived as not being infinitely differentiated. If we apply this 
result here, our difficulty can be removed. For then it will be 
possible to hold that the field of objects which I perceive has 
always the same extension at every stage in the G series, and 
that the apparent changes in the extent arise from parts of that 
field being sometimes perceived more clearly, so that they are 
perceived as separate objects, and sometimes less clearly so that 
they are not perceived as separate objects. Thus what seemed to 
be an oscillation in the extent of the field of experience would 
turn out to be only an oscillation in the proportion of that field 
which w"® “hove " cerfoin ndnrd of clearness. 
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604. How then is that part of the field of objects perceived 
at all, which, at any point in the 0 series, is not perceived as 
separate objects? It seems to me that there is to be found in our 
consciousness a perception of a vague background to our more 
definite perception, which is itself not a perception of any definite 
object or objects as being a definite object or objects. It would, 
I think, often be described as one’s consciousness of being alive, 
and although the phrase is loose,it is perhaps suggestive — ^though 
of course such a consciousness must be clearly distinguished from 
the percipient's perception of himself as a definite object, which 
has been discussed in Chapter xxxvi. I believe that the back- 
ground, of which we are thus conscious, is the whole of that part 
of the field of experience which at that point is not perceived 
as separate objects. The existence of such a background does not, 
certainly, prove this, since itsexistencemightperhapsbeaccounted 
for otherwise. But it does give us something which is perception 
without being perception of definite and differentiated objects, 
and which could enable us to explain the oscillations in the 
extentof thatpartof our experience which is experience of definite 
objects^ 

The same explanation would account for the fact that our 
experience of objects changes and oscillates in apparent extent 
in the G series. Not only do we sometimes perceive objects which 
at other times we appear not to perceive, but we sometimes 
perceive points in the G series of any one object (appearing as 
its states in time) which at other times we appear not to perceive’. 
The explanation here also would be that what appeared not to 
be perceived was really perceived as part of the undifferentiated 
background’. And thus we should always perceive all the G states 
of any self which we perceive at all. 

605. The ninth condition is that our theory must allow for 
change and oscillation in the clearness of our knowledge of 
particular objects, including the extreme case when something 

* Cp. Dr Ward’s Principle! of Piyehology, Chap, iv, Section 6. 

’ I may, e.g., at one time think of Napoleon at Ansterlitz, and at another time 
of Napoleon at Waterloo. 

’ Of course only those perceptions, which are the same point in the C series as 
their percepta, appear as perceptions. The others will appear as judgments, as- 
sumptions, or images, though they are really perceptions. 
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which did not appear to be in consciousness at all, appears to 
come into consciousness, or vice versd. This latter case we can 
account for, on the same principle which we have just employed, 
by holding that the consciousness which appears to arise or cease 
has really only risen above or sunk below the degree of clearness 
which is required in order thatseparateobjectsshould be perceived 
as being separate objects, and that when it appears not to have 
arisen or to have ceased it is really a part of the consciousness 
of background, of which we have spoken. 

This case, then, can be reduced to a case of change and oscil- 
lation in the clearness of our knowledge of particular objects. 
Can we explain this? The apparent causes of such oscillations 
seem to be sometimes in the object perceived — as when, in 
ordinary language, I cease to see a thing because it moves away 
from me. Sometimes they appear to be in the observer — as when 
I cease to notice a thing because my interest is called off to 
another matter. Sometimes they appear to be in something 
which is neither the observed object nor the observer — as when 
I cease to see a thing because my body moves away from it. The 
cause cannot be assumed to be really what it appears to be, but 
these facts create, no doubt, a presumption that the real cause 
of the oscillations in the clearness of G’s perception of H are 
sometimes in H himself, sometimes in G, and sometimes in some 
other substance. 

606 . We are able to satisfy this ninth condition, and to satisfy 
it in such a way that we can accept the presumption just men- 
tioned that the cause of the oscillation may be found either in 
Q, the observer, or in H, which is observed, or somewhere else. 
We have seen (p. 262) that the change, as we pass from included 
terms to inclusive terms, need not be only quantitative, but 
might also be qualitative, and that in this case an addition to 
the amount might increase or diminish the internal harmony of 
the perception, and might render it less or more confused. Now 
in the case of the perception of two objects by the same subject, 
say Q! H and G! K, it is clear that the characteristics oi G! H 
and Q! K will depend in part upon the characteristics of H and 
K, and will be different if those characteristics are different. 
And, since H and K are distinct substances, they must be dis- 
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similar, and have characteristics which are in some degree 
different. Q! H and G! K then will be different, and consequently 
an increase in the amount of perception, as both of them pass 
from one stage to another in the C series of Q, might change 
the amount of internal harmonyin one, while leaving it unchanged, 
or changing in the inverse direction, in the other. And this will 
account for changes and oscillations in the clearness of G’& per- 
ceptions of particular objects, and will accord with the presump- 
tion that the cause of such changes and oscillations is sometimes 
to be found in the objects perceived. 

But, again, G has a nature of his own, and a perception G! H 
will differ from a perception L! H because G and L have dif- 
ferent natures. And thus it might happen that a change in the 
amount of perception in the G series of G! H would make a 
change in the amount of its clearness, when, at a corresponding 
point in the G series oiL! H, a corresponding change of amount 
would make no change in the amount of the clearness, or would 
make it in the inverse direction. And thus we should have 
changes and oscillations in the clearness of the objects perceived 
by G, which would accord with the presumption that, the cause 
of some of these changes and oscillations is to be found in the 
percipient. 

It must be considered, in relation to this last possibility, that 
the other members of the G series of G! H and L! H may vary 
more than the wholes G! H and L! H vary. The latter are both 
correct perceptions of the same object, H, and, though this 
does not prevent their being different from one another, since 
they are perceptions in different percipients, it limits the pos- 
sible variations. But the other G stages in each of these are 
made up of misperceptions, and it is quite possible that the 
stages may vary more than the wholes which they make up 
vary, and that the variation may be due to the difference be- 
tween G and L. 

Finally, the natures of G and L may be different, by reason 
of their different relations to other substances. If, for example, 
G has M as one of its differentiating group, and L has not, this 
will make a difference between them*. And, again; J? and K 
may be different from one another in the same way. 

* We saw, in Chap, znn, p. 171, that such difierencea an these oonid not be the 
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It is therefore possible that, when a change of the amount of 
perception takes place in passing along the C series of G! H, 
and the perception alters by becoming more or less clear, this 
may be due to the relations which 0, or H, or both of them, 
bear to some other substance or substances, M, N, etc. And this 
would accord with the presumption that the real cause of the 
changes and oscillations in the clearness of my perceptions of 
any substance may sometimes lie partly in a third substance. 

It is true, of coarse, that the presumption immediately sug- 
gested by the facts is that the clearness of the perception is 
causally determined by events in the percipient, in the object, or 
in some third substance, and that we have spoken here of their 
determination by timeless characteristics of those substances. 
But, as we saw when we were speaking of the eighth condition 
(p. 263), certain differences of characteristics will appear as dif- 
ferences in events when the substances to which they belong 
are themselves erroneously perceived as in time. 

607. The tenth condition is that our theory must allow for 
changes and oscillations in the accuracy of knowledge. It is plain 
that if we have accounted for changes and oscillations in the 
clearness of (r's perception of H, a similar explanation can be 
employed to explain the possibility that the perceptions should 
change and oscillate in respect of the degree in which they were 
erroneous. If an increase in the amount of perception could 
either increase or diminish the internal harmony of the misper- 
ception, it could increase or diminish the extent to which it 
misrepresented the facts. 

But the only case in which we were absolutely certain that, 
in our present experience, the accuracy of knowledges changes 
and oscillates was the case of the knowledge which appears as 
judgments. If our theory is correct, all this knowledge is really 
perception. Whether it is possible that what is really perception 
can appear as judgements, and sometimes os true judgments, and 
sometimes as false judgments, is part of the question whether 
our theory can satisfy the third condition. This will be discussed 
only differences between selves, as that would involve either a vicions infinite 
serieSf or a vicious circle. But we saw in the same chapter that selves could be 
differentiated in other ways. And, when once 6, X*, and Af are otherwise difFeren* 
tlated, then an additional difference between O and L will arise from their 
diffA“>nt r^lo tions to M, 
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in Chapters lii-lvii. But, if this general question should be 
settled in the affirmative, there would be no difficulty in the 
change and oscillation of the truth of our judgments on a given 
subject, since there can be change and oscillation in the correct- 
ness of our perceptions, and since the reality which appears as 
judgments is really perceptions. 

608. The eleventh condition was that our theory must allow 
for some relation of the content of perception to its place in the 
time series. And this has been satisfied. For that which appears 
as a place in the time series is really a place in the G series, and 
we have seen that the place of a term in that series will modify 
its content, though the effect of the modification will not always 
be in the same direction in respect of extent, clearness, or ac- 
curacy. 

609. Finally, we have complied with the twelfth condition — 
that the terms of the misperception series, while all parts of the 
correct perception Q! H, do not form a set of its parts. 



CHAPTER LI 

FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS ON TIME 

610. The theory of error which we have now reached is, as 
will have been seen, very closely connected with the illusion of 
time. All error is misperception. Every term in the misperception 
series is a term in the G series, and so appears as a term in the 
B series, and appears to be in time. Conversely, every term in 
the C series, except the last, is a term in the misperception series, 
and, as this last term never appears as being present, it follows 
that every term which appears as being present is a term in the 
misperception series. 

The nature of the time illusion is that, from the standpoint 
of each stage in the misperception series, all that is on one side 
of that stage in the G series appears as future, and all that is on 
the other side of it as past, while the stage itself appears as 
present. Moreover, the future appears to be continually becoming 
present, and the present appears to be continually becoming past. 
This series of past, present and future is what we have called 
the A series, on which the B series of earlier and later is de- 
pendent. The term P is earlier than the term Q, if it is ever 
past while Q is present, or present while Q is future^ But both 

^ Two tenns may both be present together, although one is earlier than the 
other. This is due to the fact that the present is a duration, and not an indmaible 
point. But the statement in the text remains an adequate definition of “earlier 
than,” for although P and Q may at one time be in the same present, yet, before 
that, P is present while Q is future, and, after that, P is past while Q is present. 

oince the present comprises different terms, of which any one will bp earlier or 
later than any other, it might be thought that the fact that P was earlier than Q 
would be perceived when they were both present, and that “ earlier than ” need 
not be defined in terms of the A series. After this, it might be thought, the future 
might be defined as what is iater than the present, and the past as what is earlier 
than the present. Thus the A series would be defined in terms of the B series, 
instead of the B series in terms of the A series. 

But this would be a mistake. For the series of earlier and later is a time series. 
We cannot have time without change, and the only possible change is from futnre 
to present, and from present to past. Thus until the terms are taken as passing 
from future to present, and from present to past, they cannot be taken as in time, 
or as earlier and later; and not only the conception of presentness, but those of 
pastness and futurity, must be reached before the conceptions of earlier and later, 

' • d not vice 
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these series are only appearance. The G series is real, but no 
terms are really past, present, or future, and there is no real 
change. And, since the A series is not real, the B series is also 
not real. 

611. The present, however, of which we speak is not an indi- 
visible point. It has a certain duration, which comprehends more 
than one term. The G series, as we have seen, consists of simple 
terms, so that the duration of such a present cannot be divided 
into parts of parts infinitely. But the number of terms in such a 
present may be infinite, if no simple term is next to any other 
simple term. If this is not the case, the number of terms in a 
present will be finite. 

Thus presents overlap one another. We have a present, for 
example, containing the terms WX. But a later present will 
contain XY, where W has ceased to be present, and become past, 
and Y has become present instead of future. And a still later 
present will have lost both W and X, and will contain Z as well 
as Y. 

There is no fixed magnitude for such presents. Their magnitude 
may vaiy from self to self, and from one part to another of the 
time-series of the same self. 

Presents like this are frequently called Specious Presents. It 
will be convenient, I think, to employ the same name occasionally, 
in order to remind ourselves that the present of which we are 
speaking is a duration, and a duration which may vary in length. 
The special need, however, for the use of such a term, has been 
removed by the adoption of our theory. If time were real, it 
would be difficult to avoid accepting the existence of an absolute 
present — whether a point or a fixed duration — as distinguished 
from the observed present, which is a duration varying from in- 
dividual to individual, and from time to time. (Cp. Chap, xxxiii, 
pp. 28-29.) And thus it would be necessary to have a special 
name for the observed present, to distinguish it from the absolute 
present. But, if there is really no time, but only an illusion of 
time, we have no present to consider except the observed present, 
and to distinguish it by the name of specious present is no longer 
necessary, though it may be convenient. 

612. In this chapter we shall discuss four questions relating 
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to time. The first is whether, on our theory, we can in any sense 
assert that two or more selves have a common time-series. The 
second is whether, on our theory, we can in any sense maintain 
the ordinary distinction between real and apparent length of 
time. The third is whether time is to be taken as infinite in 
length. And the fourth is whether it is to be taken as infinitely 
divisible. 

613. There is, on our theor}', no time-series, for nothing is in 
time. There is no series of events, but a timeless series of mis- 
perceptions which perceive a series of timeless existents as being 
in time. Now every misperception, since it is a perception, must 
fall within a self, and no misperception can be common to two 
selves. Two selves can no more have the same misperception 
than the same fit of toothache. They may have misperceptions 
which are similar in various respects. In particular they may 
have misperceptions which are similar in being each of them a 
misperception of L, and misperceiving it as being X. But they 
cannot have the same misperception. 

It would seem therefore as if there could not be a common 
time-series. But, on the hypothesis that time was real, there 
certainly would be a common time-series. My remorse and yours 
might be really simultaneous, just as my remorse would be really 
later than my crime. Now we have seen that, although time is 
not real, the appearance of time is a phenomenon bene fundatum, 
since the order of the apparent events in time is the same as 
the order in the inclusion series of the realities which appear 
as events in time. If, for example, the apparent event of my 
crime appears, in the time-series, between the apparent events 
of my temptation and my remorse, then the stage in the in- 
clusion series which appears as the event of my crime will be 
really, in the inclusion series, between the stages which appear 
as the events of my temptation and my remorse. And therefore 
a common time-series between different selves, which would 
be absolutely real if time were absolutely real, ought to be a 
phenomenon bene fundatum if time is a phenomenon bene fundatum. 
In other words, we must be able to say that it is as true that 
my remorse is simultaneous with yours as it is to say that my 
remorse is later than my crime. 
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If all percipient selves perceived nothing but one self, and the 
parts of that self, the question would be simpler. If we take H 
and G as percipient selves, and L as the perceived self, then the 
perceptions which H and G have of any given state in the G series 
of L as present, may be taken as simultaneous with one another, 
since, sub specie temporis, they stand in the relation of simul- 
taneity to the same thing. And, when points in two different 
time-series can be taken as simultaneous, the two series form a 
common time-series. 

614. But the hypothesis in the last paragraph does not represent 
the facts. For we have seen that, in order to establish determining 
correspondence, there must be primary parts which have differ- 
entiating groups consisting of more than one primary part — in 
other words, that there must be selves, each of whom perceives 
more than one self. And we are not certain that any two selves 
do perceive exactly the same group of selves. We must allow for 
the possibility, for example, that H perceives only himself, L, and 
M, while G perceives only himself, N, and 0. They have thus no 
percepta in common. Can they have a common time-series? 

I think that wc can legitimately speak of a common time-series 
in this case. The time-series of H and the time-series of G have 
not, as their respective G series, the same inclusion series. But they 
have, as their respective G series, correspondent inclusion series, 
for all inclusion series correspond to one another. And this will 
give us a common time-series which will be, like the time-series 
in each self, a phenomenon bene fundatum. 

The correspondence of different inclusion series is not only 
essential in order to give a common time-series, but even for the 
explanation of the time-series in a single self. For we said in 
Chap. XLVii, p. 227, that a perceptum which was at a corre- 
spondent stage in the G series — i.e., the inclusion series — to 
the stage of its perception would be perceived as present, while 
others would be perceived as future and past. It was mentioned 
there that the question of correspondent series would be discussed 
in the present chapter. 

615. In what manner can inclusion series correspond ? Each of 
them has, as its last term in one direction, a term which contains 
all the content which falls in any of the terms. Each of them is 
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bounded at the other end by nonentity. The terms which fall in 
between differ from each other in the amount of content which 
falls in each of them, or, in other words, in the amount of the D 
series of increments which falls in each of them. 

This gives us a ground for establishing correspondence. The last 
terms of each series — terms which have the common quality that 
each of them contains all the content which falls anywhere in its 
series — will correspond to each other. And, of the rest, any two 
terms in different series will be conespondent if each of them con- 
tains the same proportion of the content of its series as the other 
does of the content of its series. 

It is, as was maintained in Chapter XLVI, correspondence of this 
sort which causes any term to be perceived as present — that is, 
as simultaneous with its perception. And, since this corre- 
spondence exists, not only between perceptions and their percepta, 
but between terms in every inclusion series in the universe, it 
gives us a common time-series. When terms which are at 
correspondent stages of different inclusion series are taken as 
events in time, they are taken as simultaneous events in time. 
They are not really events in time, but their simultaneity is a 
phenomenon bene fundatum. They are as really simultaneous as 
two things in a single self can be — for example my perceptions 
of taste and smell when eating an orange. 

Since a point can thus be found in any individual time-series 
which is simultaneous with any given point in any other 
individual time-series, and since terms which are earlier or later 
than any term are earlier or later than any term simultaneous to 
it, we should thus have reached a common time-series, which 
would include everything which ever entered into any individual 
time-series as an apparent event in time. 

616. It has been seen that the last term, in one direction of the 
time-series in every self, will be a term which contains all the con- 
tent which falls in any term in that series. And, in the common 
time-series, all these terms will be simultaneous. At the other end, 
each series will have terms, each of which is simultaneous with a 
term in each other series, until the series stops at the boundary, 
which is nonentity. It follows that, when they are looked at as 
terms in a common time-series, each self will appear to have the 
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same duration — a duration which will stretch from the beginning 
to the end of time. This is, no doubt, only an appearance, since 
selves are not in time at all. But it is a phenomenon bene 
f undatum, and it is as true as any other statement as to temporal 
duration. It is as true that I endure through all time as it is that 
my repentance came after my crime 

617. The second question which we had to discuss was 
whether, on our theory, we can in any way maintain the ordinary 
distinction between real and apparent length of time. On the 
theory that time is real, such a distinction must be made, and 
presents no difficulty. Let A and B stand equally near a clock 
which goes perfectly accurately, from the time it strikes one till the 
time it strikes two, and let the duration of their experiences from 
one striking to the other be called m for A and n for B. Let them 
do the same next day, but now let A be more bored with what- 
ever occupies his thoughts than he was the first day, while B is 
more interested in whatever occupies his thoughts than he was 
the first day. Let us call the durations of their experiences for the 
second day, o for A and p for B. Then o will appear longer than 
m, and m will he equal to n, while n will appear longer than p, 
and p will be equal to o. The oscillation of “appear” and “be” in 
this statement prevents it from being contradictory. If the word 
had been “be ” in each case there would have been a contradiction. 

If time is not real, it follows that the word in each case must 
be “appear.” This does not in itself involve a contradiction. But, 
if in all four cases the appearance is taken as on the same level, 
it is impossible that time should be a phenomenon bene fundaium. 
For if 0 appears longer than to, and to appears equal to n, and 
n appears longer than p, and p appears equal to o, then it is 
clear that the appearances of equality or inequality in time can- 
not have a uniform one to one relation to any characteristics of 
that timeless reality which appears as in time, and in that case 
time cannot be a phenomenon bene f undatum. 

We can, however, escape from this difiiculty if we give a 
different meaning to “appear” the first and third times that it 
occurs, from that which we give it the second and fourth times 

^ The consequences which arise from this conclusion will be considered in 
Chapter lxii. Cp. also Chapter zLm. 
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that it occurs. And, when we look into the matter, we see that 
the meaning is different. 

618. What are the causes which produce the result, which 
would be expressed, on the theory that time is real, as the 
appearance of equal periods of time as unequal ? Periods of bore- 
dom and periods of intense expectation seem longer than the 
normal. Periods in which we are deeply absorbed in what we are 
doing seem shorter than the normal. And, again, periods into 
which many exciting events have been crowded seem on retro- 
spect to be longer than periods of quiet tranquillity — at any 
rate, provided that these latter have not been wearisome. 

The reason for this result in the first case seems to be that in 
periods of boredom or expectation we pay more attention to the 
passage of time than usual, because we are more than usually 
anxious for it to pass, and because we have little else — or little 
else on which we can fix our minds — to which to attend. And, 
since we pay as much attention to time in a short period as we 
should usually pay in a longer period, we judge the period to be 
longer than it is. It is not, therefore, the apparent greater length 
which leads to tediousness. It is the tediousness which makes 
the length seem greater than it is. Again, in periods in which 
we are deeply interested in what we are experiencing, we have 
little attention to spare for the lapse of time, and so we tend to 
judge that little time has elapsed. 

In the second case — when a period which has been full of 
exciting events seems longer than an equal period of tranquillity — 
the reason seems to be that we remember more of the content of 
the exciting time than of the tranquil time, and so tend to judge 
that the greater number of events must have been spread over 
more time than the smaller number of events. 

In the second case, the effect is clearly only produced in retro- 
spect. It is only when we look back on a crowded period that 
it seems longer than a tranquil period. It is not so clear in the 
first case that the effect is only produced in retrospect, but I 
think that we must conclude that it is so. It is true that, in a 
period of boredom or expectation, we say that the time seems 
to be passing slowly, but the real fact is, I think, that the part 
of the period which has alresidy passed seems to us now to have 
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passed slowly. When we take a period approximating to a specious 
present — for example, the period between two ticks of a clock — 
I do not think that it seems longer when we are bored or expec- 
tant, though the period between the striking of two hours does 
seem longer under those circumstances. 

619. We can now see that, according to our theory that time 
is unreal, there will be a different meaning for “appears,” when 
we say that vi appears equal to n, andp to o, from the meaning 
which it has when we say that o appears longer than m, and n 
appears longer than p. And the first appearance will be real 
relatively to the second, and will be a phenomenon bene fundatum, 
while the second is not a phenomenon bene fundatum, and is not 
real even relatively to the first. 

So far as the first sort of appearance goes, equal stretches in 
the C series will appear as equal stretches in the B series — that 
is, as equal periods of time. And stretches which have any given 
proportion to each other in the C series will appear as periods 
of time having the same proportion to each other. Two stretches 
in the 0 series are equal if they are both the same proportion 
of the whole series from zero to the term which contains all the 
content. Thus two stretches in different G series, each of which 

• .SO 

stretched from a term which contains - of the content to a term 

z 


• .sc V 

which contains — —of the content, would be equal. 
z 

This sort of appearance, therefore, is erroneous in respect of 
its representing two equal stretches of the G series as periods of 
time, which they are not, but not erroneous in representing them 
as equal, which they are. But when the period between the two 
strikings of the clock appears long to A, who is bored, and short 
to B, who is interested, the appearance is doubly erroneous — as 
representing stretches in the G series as periods of time, and as 
representing them as unequal, when they are really equal. Thus, 
while they are both appearances from the standpoint of absolute 
reality, the second is appearance from the standpoint of the first, 
while the first is reality from the standpoint of the second. 

And the first sort of appearance will be a phenomenon bene 
fundatum, since all its assertions about the magnitude of dura- 
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tions in time will have a uniform one to one relation to the real 
magnitudes of the stretches which are misperceived as durations 
in time. But this is not the case with the second sort of appearance, 
and so it is not a ‘phenomenon bene fundatum. 

It is thus possible to retain the common-sense distinction be- 
tween real and apparent time, even if all time is appearance, in 
the same way that, even if all space is appearance, we can find a 
meaning for the statement that the sun appears larger at sunset 
than at noon, but is really the same size. 

620. Our third question was whether time is to be taken as 
infinite in length. What is meant, in ordinary language, by time 
being infinite in length ? What, for example, does a man mean 
who believes in a heaven persisting in time, when he says that 
heaven persists for an infinite length of time? 

It is clear that we do not mean by an infinite time a time which 
has an infinite number of parts. For it is generally held that an 
hour has an infinite number of parts, and no one would say that 
an hour was an infinite length of time. Nor does it mean a time 
which is not divided into a finite number of parts. For every time 
is so divided. Every time, for example, is divided into two parts, 
one of which consists of any given moment together with all earlier 
moments, while the other consists of all later moments. 

If we put what is ordinarily meant by the distinction between 
finite and infinite time into precise language, I think that it comes 
to this. Take any finite length of time, and make a series of periods 
of this length, each beginning where the one before stops. If in 
either direction, any finite number of such periods reaches to a 
point beyond which there is no more time, then time is, in that 
direction, finite. If, however, in either direction no finite number 
of such periods reaches such a point, then time is infinite in that 
direction *. 

The answer to this will of course depend upon whether time 
has, in that direction, either a last term or a limit. If it has, the 
number of such periods will be finite. For a finite number of 

> The series of such periods could have next terms even if the time series was 
a series of indivisible parts which had no next terms. If one period included all 
the indivisible parts up to and including the indivisible part M, and another in- 
cluded ail parts beyond Af up to and including P, the two periods would be members 
of " ' 'aril**’ of n*»Tt ' ar i** 
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stretches of the same magnitude must eventually reach any 
boundary. But if there is no last term or limit, the number of 
such periods will be infinite. 

There are, of course, no real periods of time. What appear as 
periods of time are really stretches of the inclusion series. Now 
every inclusion series is bounded in both directions. In one direc- 
tion it has, as its last term, the whole of the substance in which 
the inclusion series fiills — the term, in other words, which contains 
all the contents which fall anywhere in that series. In the other 
direction it is limited by nonentity. From any point in the series, 
therefore, a finite number of such stretches will reach the end of 
the series. And, therefore, while the series of such stretches 
appears as a series of periods of time, time will appear as being 
finite in each direction*. 

621. There remains the fourth question — whether time is to 
be taken as infinitely divisible. It could be infinitely divisible on 
either of two hypotheses — that it had no simple parts, or that it 
had simple parts which formed a series without next terms. 

The first of these alternatives is untenable. For we have seen 
that it is impossible that a whole should be divided into parts 
of parts to infinity unless those parts are determined by deter- 
mining correspondence. And we saw in Chap. XLVil, p. 226, that 
the terms of the C series cannot be determined by determining 
correspondence. They cannot, therefore, be divided into parts of 
parts to infinity and therefore the time-series cannot be divided 
in such a way. 

There remains, however, the other possibility. The G series 
may consist of indivisible terms, none of which is next to the 
other, and which are therefore infinite in number. Whether this 
is the case or not is a question which, as far as I can see, we must 
leave undetermined. 

There is no logical contradiction in the series having no next 
terms. It is true that each of its infinite number of terms must 
have a sufficient description. But then each of the terms in, for 
example, G! H, could be sufficiently described as that term in 
the inclusion series of G! H which had precisely a certain pro- 

^ The practical result which would seem to follow from this conclusion will be 
affected by certain considerations which will be brought forward in Chapter lxu. 
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portion of the content of G! H. On the other hand, there is no 
contradiction in the view that the number of indivisible parts is 
finite. 

Nor do we get any further guidance when we consider that 
the G series appears as the B series. It must, of course, have at 
least as many parts as we can distinguish in the B series. But 
that number is always finite. And thus, so far as this goes, the 
C series and the B series may be only finitely divisible. On the 
other hand, it is quite possible that the C series may have parts 
infinitely smaller than those which we perceive as separate. And 
so the finite number of such separate perceptions of time does 
not prove that time is not infinitely divisible. 

The ordinary view of time would, I conceive, agree with ours 
in holding that time had simple parts, but would hold that they 
were infinite in number, and that time was therefore infinitely 
divisible. But 1 can, as I have said, see no reason why the number 
of simple parts should not be finite. 



CHAPTER LH 

APPARENT MATTER AND APPARENT SENSA 

622. We have now to discuss whether our theory complies 
with the third condition laid down in Chapter XLVi, and this 
discussion will occupy us for the next six chapters. That con- 
dition is that our theory shall allow, not only for the existence 
of some erroneous cognitions, but for the different sorts of 
erroneous cognition which actually exist. We perceive certain 
objects of our perception as being matter, sense data, judgments, 
assumptions, and so on. And these perceptions are erroneous, 
since nothing exists but spirit, and it has no contents except 
perceptions. Our theory must be consistent with this. 

In this chapter we shall discuss apparent matter and apparent 
sensa. In Chapter Llil we shall enquire why certain perceptions 
are apparent perceptions — that is, are themselves perceived as 
what they are — while others are not. Chapter Liv will deal with 
apparent judgments, and Chapter Lv with the fact that some 
apparent judgments appear to be reached by inference. In 
Chapter LVI we shall consider other apparent forms of cognition, 
and in Chapter LVii volition and emotion. 

The objects of this discussion do not all bear the same relation 
to reality. For, as we saw in Book V, we really have perceptions, 
and perceptions really have the qualities of being volitions and 
emotions. We do not perceive perceptions, volitions, and emotions 
as being in all respects exactly what they are, but we are correct 
in perceiving them as being perceptions, volitions, and emotions. 
But when we cognize anything as being matter, sensa, judgments, 
assumptions, or imagings, we are cognizing them erroneously, 
since nothing really has any of these qualities. 

623. With regard to matter there is no difficulty. For, as we 
pointed out in Chapter xxxiv, we do not, primd fade, perceive 
anything as being matter. Our belief in matter is primd fade 
a judgment, and a judgment which can only be justified by an 
inference. Now there is no difficulty in the supposition that a 
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judgment which has been inferred has been inferred wrongly. 
Everyone admits that judgments can be erroneous, and that 
many are. 

It is true that we have come to the conclusion that there are 
really no judgments, but only perceptions. And thus what 
appears to us as an erroneous judgment will be really an 
erroneous perception. But any difficulties which arise from this 
do not follow from the denial of the reality of matter, but from 
the denial of the reality of judgments, and will form part of the 
question to be discussed in Chapter Liv. 

624. We pass now to sensa. The view which we adopted in 
Chapter xxxv was that, when we appear to perceive a sensum, 
we do really perceive something, but that we misperceive it. 
The object which we perceive has not the nature which it 
appears to have. And as a “sensum ” is generally taken to mean 
something which has this nature, it seems better to say, not that 
we misperceive sensa, but that sensa do not exist, though some 
percepta are misperceived as having the nature of sensa. In the 
later chapters of Book V we came to the conclusion that what- 
ever was perceived by any self was a self or part of a self. 
Whenever, therefore, we perceive anything as being a sensum, 
this is a misperception of a self or selves, or part of a self or 
selves. 

The theory that there are really no sensa would clearly be 
untenable, unless we accepted the possibility of erroneous 
perception, since undoubtedly we do perceive certain percepta 
as being sensa. But when once the possibility of erroneous 
perception is accepted, there is no impossibility in the view that 
no sensa exist. 

It must be noticed, however, that the error involved in per- 
ceiving these realities as sensa does not prevent our perception 
of them as sensa from being a phenovienon bene fundatum. We 
saw that the primd facie form of the guarantee of the accuracy 
of perception was “this that I perceive is as I perceive it, while 
I am perceiving it.” And we saw that the true form of the 
guarantee must be “this that I perceive is as I perceive it, 
subject to the degree of error which is involved by tbe place of 
my perception in tbe inclusion series.” And, in so far as this 
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degree of error is governed by laws, the result, which depends 
jointly upon it and upon the real nature of the thing perceived, 
will also be governed by laws. 

625. But, it may be asked, have we really got rid of the sensa? 
Do they not come back again ? If I perceive a self, or a part of 
a self, and my perception is so erroneous that I perceive the self 
or the part of a self as a sensum, does not this, it may be asked, 
involve that a sensum is real? If I have a perception of anything 
as being X YZ — taking that to represent some description which 
would only be applicable to a sensum — does not this show that 
there is something which is XTZl How can I think of such a 
thing unless there is such a thing? 

Similar questions could be proposed about matter, and about 
judgments, assumptions, and imagings. If I perceive anything as 
being a piece of matter, or as being a judgment, or an assumption, 
or an imaging, does not this show that there is something which 
is a piece of matter, a judgment, an assumption, or an imaging? 
How can I think of them unless they are there to be thought 
about? 

The question now raised is, of course, quite distinct from the 
question which we have previously discussed, whether perception 
involves the existence of what is perceived such as it is perceived. 
The question now is whether any form of cogitation^ does not 
involve the reality, as distinct from the existence, of what is 
cogitated, and as it is cogitated. Everyone would admit that we 
can have cogitations of things which do not exist, and that we 
can have cogitations of things as existent which do not exist. 
A man may believe that I wa.s hanged yesterday, and I myself 
may make the assumption that I had been hanged yesterday, 
and yet my hanging yesterday does not exist. But how can there 
be a cogitation without an object, and how can anything be the 
object of a cogitation without being real? 

The consideration of this question, then,is not strictly necessary 
for the purpose of this chapter, or of the chiapters which follow it. 


' On our theory, of coarse, there are no cogitations except perception. But os 
the argument in the text depends on the quality of being a cogitation, and not on 
the quality of being a perception, it would apply to other cogitations, if there were 
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Their purpose is to consider whether it is possible that matter, 
sensa, judgments, assumptions, and imagings do not exist — 
since their non-existence is required by our general theory. And 
this might be the case even if, without existing, they were real. 

But if they were real it would invalidate the conclusion which 
we reached in Chapter li — that nothing was real except existent 
substances, and characteristics standing in certain definite rela- 
tions to existent substances. It is necessary, therefore, to consider 
the question somewhere, and this seems a convenient place in 
which to consider it. 

626. 1 cannot see any reason for supposing that every cogita- 
tion requires a real object which is cogitated, and there does 
seem to me to be a very good reason for holding that this is not 
the case. To begin with, a cogitation in general does not require 
such a real object in order that it may have an independent 
reality to act as its standard. A true cogitation does require this, 
for, as we saw in Chapter n, the truth of a cogitation consists 
in its correspondence to a standard which is independent of it. 
A correct perception, a true judgment, or a true assumption, 
does require that what is cogitated shall be, and shall be as it 
is cogitated. But this is not required by an incorrect perception, 
or by a false judgment or assumption. 

627. There remains, however, another line of argument. It 
may be said that the cogitation of H as X YZ has, as one of its 
constituents, H as XYZ, and that therefore, if the cogitation of 
H as XYZ is real, H as XYZ must be real also. 

It is to be noticed, in the first place, that if this argument 
were accepted, we could scarcely avoid results which are obviously 
false. For, if the constituents of what is real must be real, surely 
it is equally obvious that the constituents of what is existent 
must be existent. And as the cogitation of if as XYZ is existent, 
then H must exist, and exist as X YZ. Everything, therefore, 
would exist which anyone has ever believed to exist. The belief 
that a Lord Chancellor wrote Hamlet exists in some people’s 
minds, and therefore it would follow that a Lord Chancellor who 
wrote Hamlet existed. And this is not the case. 

The solution of the difficulty, I submit, is that the cogitation 
of if as if YZ has not H as XYZ as one of its constituents. And, 
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therefore, however valid may be the argument from the reality 
of a complex to the reality of its constituents, we are not entitled 
to argue from the reality of the cogitation to the reality of H 
as XYZ. 

If H as XYZ is a constituent of the cogitation, it must fall 
within it, for a constituent is, after all, nothing but a part, though 
it may be a part of a special nature. And H as XYZ would be 
a sensum, tor XYZ must be taken as forming a description which 
would only be applicable to a sensum — and, if it were otherwise, 
the reality of if as XYZ would not prove the reality of sensa, 
which is what it is supposed to prove. Thus, if if as XYZ is a 
constituent of the cogitation, a sensum would be a part of a 
cogitation, and part of a cogitation of itself. 

Now it seems clear that a sensum cannot be part of a cogita- 
tion. A cogitation, and all the parts of a cogitation, are parts of 
a self, and therefore spiritual. And we saw in Chapter xxxv that 
visual sensa have the qualities of colour and shape, auditory 
sensa the quality of sound, and so on. It follows that, if they are 
constituents of cogitations, there will be spiritual substances, 
parts of selves, of a green colour and of an approximately circular 
shape. And this is surely an absurdity. We have already rejected 
it, in another connection, when we spoke of sensa. 

Again, if a cogitation has its object as a constituent, then a 
cogitation of the universe will have the universe for a constituent. 
And a constituent is a part. Therefore the universe will be part 
of a cogitation, which itself is part of the universe. 

But if the object of a cogitation is not a constituent of it, the 
argument which we are considering breaks down, and we cannot 
argue from the reality of the perception of as a sensum to its 
reality as a sensum. 

628. Why has it been supposed that H as XYZ is a consti- 
tuent of the cogitation of H as XYZ'i The reason is, I think, 
that the cogitation and the sensum have been confused with the 
descriptions of the cogitation and the sensum. It is no doubt the 
case that the description of a perception as “a perception of H 
as XYZ" has as a constituent of it, "H as XYZ," which is a 
description of the sensum which is perceived. 

But the description of a thing is not the same as the thing 
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itself. The perception of which we speak is a substance. And the 
sensum of which we speak would be a substance But the de- 
scription of each of them is not a substance, but a complex quality. 
And the fact that one description is a constituent of the other 
does not prove that one thing described is a constituent of tbe 
other. 

629. It follows from what we have said that the existence, 
and the consequent reality, of a description do not imply that it 
describes anything real. I do not see that there is any objection 
to taking this view. If, indeed, we ask whether a thing can be 
described without being real, it might seem as if the answer 
must be in the negative. But that is because we have assumed 
the reality of the thing when we said that it was described. In 
order to put the question without this illegitimate assumption, 
we must ask whether there can be a description which does not 
apply to any reality. 

If we put the question in such a way, I do not see any reason 
for answering in the negative. And there are certainly weighty 
reasons for answering in the affirmative. For we can include in 
a description characteristics w'hioh are known d priori to be in- 
compatible. When, for example, we say that a round square is 
an impossibility, or that there is no mention of a round square 
in Wordsworth’s sonnet on Venice, we are joining round and 
square in the same description. If there is a real thing (though 
not an existent thing) corresponding to this description, the 
result would be that the d priori incompatibility of roundness 
and squareness applied only to the existent, and not to those 
spatial realities which do not exist. Nor is this all. We can in- 
clude in the same description characteristics which are logical 
contradictories, e.g., round and not round. If there is a real thing 
corresponding to this description, there must be reality which 
is exempt from the law of contradiction. Or, again, we can in- 
clude in our description the characteristic of unreality, and then 
there will be a real unreal thing. Such results as these are clearly 

1 I say would he a substance and not ti a substance, because if it were a sub- 
stance it would at any rate be real» if not existent, andy as 1 have been tzying to 
show, H as XYZ is neither existent nor real, when XYX is a description of a 
sensum. 
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absurd, and they follow inevitably from the position that every 
description is a description of something real. The only way to 
escape them is to accept the position that there are descriptions 
which are not descriptions of anything real^ 

I ‘ Since I first wrote this section I have bad the pleasure of finding that I am 
in agreement on this question with Mr Bussell: “ Such a proposition as ‘ z is unreal ’ 
only has meaning when ‘z’ is a description which describes nothing,” Introduction 
to Mathematical PHlotophy, p. 170. 



CHAPTER LIII 

APPARENT PERCEPTIONS 

630. In this chapter we shall deal with apparent perceptions — 
that is, with those substances which not only are perceptions, 
but which, when they are themselves perceived by introspection < 
appear as perceptions. 

Here, then, the appearance is not so different from the reality 
as in the cases of apparent matter, apparent sensa, apparent 
judgments, and apparent assumptions and imagings. For these 
are not really matter, sensa, judgments, assumptions and imagings. 
But apparent perceptions are really perceptions. They are not, 
of course, the complete perceptions which are determined by 
determining correspondence, but they are among those frag- 
mentary perceptions which are parts of the complete perceptions, 
and form their inclusion series. We have not, therefore, to under- 
take the task of showing how what is really not a perception 
can appear to be one. 

These apparent perceptions, however, appear differently from 
what they are in reality. They do this in three respects. Firstly, 
they appear to be in time, while they are really not in time, 
though they are in the C series. Secondly, none of them appear 
as erroneous, while really they are all so, more or less. Thirdly, 
they do not appear as an inclusion series — each term including 
all those on one side of it, and being included by all those on the 
other side of it — although they really are such a series. 

631. There seems no difficulty in accepting the view that the 
appearance and reality of apparent perceptions differ to this 
extent. Whether the reality is as it is here stated to be has been 
discussed previously. Granted that the reality has such a nature, 
and granted that perceptions, like other things, can be misper- 
ceived in introspection, there seems no reason why we should 
regard any of these three differences as impossible, or even as 
suspicioua 

As to the first — that the terms of the inclusion series should 

M 
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appear to form an A series, and consequently a B series, is, no 
doubt, an ultimate fact. We cannot explain why it should be so. 
But there is no reason why it should not be so. And therefore 
there is no reason why we should suspect the conclusion, to 
which our argument has led us, that the reality which appears as 
a time-series is really a timeless inclusion series. 

Nor is there any difficulty about the second difference — that 
the apparent perceptions do not appear to be erroneous, while 
in fact they are so. The difficulty, which arose from the apparent 
self-evidence of the proposition that every perception is correct 
at the time that it occurs, has been seen to disappear when we 
considered what the reality is which appears as simultaneity of 
perception and perceptum. And, apart from this, there is nothing 
more remarkable in a perception which is really erroneous not 
appearing as such to the percipient than there is in the admitted 
fact that every judgment appears true to the person making it, 
while many of them are really false. 

There remains the third difference. My perception at any 
point of the inclusion series is a part of my perception at any 
further point in the inclusion series. And, when they appear as 
states in time, they certainly do not seem to overlap in this 
manner. But there is nothing in the way in which they do 
appear to us which is incompatible with the conclusion which 
we have reached that they do overlap in this manner. 

It is true, no doubt, that the content of the terms of the time- 
series, as we observe it, does not at all suggest that the terms 
do in reality stand in the relation of including and included. For 
the content does not appear to show any uniform change in either 
direction. Everywhere we find persistence of content, recurrence 
of content, and oscillation of content. But we saw in Chapter L 
that all these features — persistence, recurrence, and oscillation — 
could be accounted for on the theory that the terms of the 
inclusion series were related as we have held them to be re- 
lated. 

There is thus nothing in the appearance which is inconsistent 
with our theory of the nature of reality, while the fact that 
the perception does not appear as it really exists is not to be 
wondered at. For it only appears to us when, in introspection, it 
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becomes itself an object of perception, and this secondary per- 
ception, like all other perceptions in our present experience, is 
more or less erroneous. 

632. But another problem now arises. We have seen that 
there is no reason to distrust our theory because those percep- 
tions, which appear as perceptions, appear in some respects 
otherwise than as they really are. But can anything be said as 
to the causes which determine some perceptions to appear as 
perceptions, and others to appear as judgments, assumptions, and 
imagings? 

The question, indeed, why there should be misperceptions of 
perceptions at all, cannot be answered. It must be accepted as 
an ultimate fact that all the stages of the inclusion series, except 
the last all-inclusive stage, are misperceptions. That the fact is 
so is proved by the arguments which show us what the nature 
of the reality is, together with the fact that it appears to us as 
something different. 

But there is still the question why some perceptions should 
be misperceived more than others. Those which are apparent 
perceptions are perceived as being perceptions, which they are, 
while those which are apparent judgments, assumptions, or 
imagings are perceived as being judgments, assumptions, or 
imagings, which they are not. Can anything be said about this? 

The most striking difference, other than the intrinsic nature 
of the appearances, which we find between those perceptions 
which appear as perceptions, and those which do not, is that the 
scope of the latter is so much wider. We can have apparent 
judgments about everything as to which we can have apparent 
perceptions. But there are many things about which we can have 
apparent judgments, but not apparent perceptions. In the first 
place, apparent perceptions can only be of something as existent, 
while apparent judgments may deal with the non-existent. 
In the second place, I can have apparent perceptions only of 
what exists within the same specious present as my perception 
(that is, in reality, that which exists at a corresponding point in 
the inclusion series). Thus 1 cannot have an apparent perception 
of the square root of 81 or of the death of Caesar, but I can have 
apparent judgments about both of them. And there are other 
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restrictions on apparent perceptions. I cannot just now have an 
apparent perception of Mount Everest, though it is existing 
simultaneously with me. But I can have an apparent judgment 
about it. I can have an apparent assumption about anything as 
to which I can have an apparent judgment. And, although the 
limits of apparent imaging are narrower than those of apparent 
judgment and assumption, yet they are wider than those of ap- 
parent perception. I can, for example, image the death of Caesar. 

The question of apparent judgments which are non-existential 
had better be postponed to the next chapter, but about the other 
two limitations of apparent perceptions we must say something 
here. 

633. That a perception should be an apparent perception seems 
to depend on conditions both in the percipient and in the object. 
For while, as has just been said, there are many objects of which 
we cannot have apparent perceptions, there are none of those 
objects of which it is not possible to have an apparent judgment 
without having an apparent perception. And this suggests that 
conditions both in the object and in the percipient must concur in 
order that there should actually be an apparent perception. 

And it would seem that a perception which is an apparent 
perception must indicate a closer relation between the object and 
the percipient than occurs in the case of a perception which is 
not an apparent perception. For, in the first place, it can occur 
in only a few of the cases in which the other can occur. In the 
second place, the perception is itself perceived more correctly, 
since what is really a perception appears as such, and not as 
something else. And this suggests that such a perception is in 
some way more forcible, and less easy to mistake. 

Now with regard to the limitation of apparent perceptions to 
cases where the perception and the perceptum are temporally 
simultaneous, it is not only possible that there should be a closer 
relation, but we can see that there is one, and can see what it is. 
For it is obvious that two substances which are at corresponding 
points in the inclusion series (which is, of course, the real relation 
which appears as simultaneity) are in one respect more closely 
related than two substances whose places in their inclusion series 
do not correspond. Thus we may infer that this particular close- 
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ness of relation is essential for apparent perception — ^though, of 
course, not sufficient for it, since our cognition of objects simul- 
taneous to the cognition is often not an apparent perception, but 
an apparent judgment. 

634. And there is another &ct which enables us to see that 
it is impossible that an apparent perception should be of any 
object which, suh specie temporis, is earlier or later than the 
apparent perception. When the object and the apparent percep- 
tion are simultaneous, the certainty takes the form “this that 
I perceive is as I perceive it while I now perceive it,” in which 
there is no absurdity. But if the object was earlier or later, we 
should get “this that I perceive was as I perceive it while I 
now perceive it,” or else "this that I perceive will be as 1 perceive 
it while I now perceive it.” And both of these are absurd. The 
period, for which the guaranteed correctness is asserted, is de- 
clared in each of them to be simultaneous with the perception, 
and also not to be simultaneous with it. 

635. There are also the cases in which we do not have an 
apparent perception, although the perceptum and the perception 
are simultaneous, as in my present cognition of Mount Everest, 
or of the books behind my chair. Here we have the same reason 
as before to suppose that the cases where an apparent perception 
does occur indicate a closer relation than the cases where the percep- 
tion is not an apparent perception. But in these cases we are not 
alivaysabletosee what relation is closer in the one case than itis in 
the other. And therefore we cannot see why our perceptions of some 
simultaneous objects are not apparent perceptions, while we could 
see why perceptions of objects not simultaneous to them are not 
apparent perceptions. But there is nothing in the facts to exclude 
the possibility that there may be a closer relation in every case of 
apparent perception, especially when we remember that the in- 
creased closeness of the relation may depend on some internal 
change in the percipient (it might, for example, depend on a 
change in the direction of the interest or volition). 

There remains the case in which I have simultaneously an 
apparent perception and an apparent judgment of the same 
object. It will be more convenient to consider this in the next 
chapter (p. 299). 
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636. One more difficulty remains. Whenever, in our present 
experience, a perception is an apparent perception, it is always 
partially erroneous. For it always perceives its object as in time, 
and often misperceives it in other respects. But an apparent 
judgment can be absolutely true. For one thing, it need not judge 
its object to be in time — it may even judge it not to be in time. 
And it need not judge it to have any of the other qualities which 
we know cannot be true of its object. Moreover, the apparent judg- 
ments, “to be a self implies immortality’’ and “to be a self does 
not imply immortality,’’ have both been made, and one of these 
must be quite true. Does not this fact — that an apparent judg- 
ment can be quite true while an apparent perception must be 
partially erroneous — cast a doubt on our view that there is a 
closer relation between the object and the percipient in the case 
of the apparent perception ? 

This difficulty will be answered in the next chapter. For we 
shall see there that what appears as a perfectly true judgment 
is in reality part of a partially erroneous perception. There is, 
therefore, no reason to suppose that it is in a closer relation to 
the percipient than apparent perceptions. The possibility that 
the apparent judgment should be completely true (or completely 
false), while the apparent perception cannot be, is due, as we shall 
see, to the fact that the perception which appears as the judgment 
is itself more misperceived than the perception which appears as 
the perception. 



CHAPTER LIV 

APPARENT JUDGMENTS 

637 . We must now pass on to consider that portion of the con- 
tents of the self which appears to consist of judgments. In reality, 
if our theory is correct, they are not judgments. They are, like 
everything else in the self, perceptions. We must now enquire 
whether it is possible that anything which is really a perception 
should appear as a judgment. 

What ground is there for the belief that judgments do exist ? 
The ground for this is obviously introspection. When a man turns 
his attention to what is passing in his own mind, part of what 
passes appears to be judgments. Now introspection is perception, 
and we have seen that perception can be erroneous. It is therefore 
possible that what we perceive as being a judgment is not really 
a judgment. The perception of anything as a judgment, in our 
present experience, is certainly erroneous in some respects, since 
it perceives it as being in time, which it really is not. But of course 
it does not follow from its being erroneous in some respects that 
it is erroneous in presenting its perceptum as a judgment, and 
not as a perception. Still the possibility has been opened. 

638 . It might be objected to this that any tbeoiy that judg- 
ments did not exist would imply their existence, and must 
therefore be re jected. For such a theory would itself appear as a 
judgment, or as a series of judgments. And therefore, it might be 
said, inasserting that judgments do not exist, we should be making 
what was prirndfude a judgment, and, to avoid inconsistency, we 
should have to follow it up by the assertion that it also was not 
a judgment, though itappeared as one. This second assertion would 
then be in the same position, and so, it might be maintained, an 
infinite series would be generated, and that series would he vicious. 

But this would be a mistake. There would be no vicious 
infinite series. We have seen (Chap. XLiv, p. 198) that a vicious 
infinite series would be generated by the attempt to deny all error. 
For an apparent error can only be got rid of by asserting that the 
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appearance of error is itself erroneous. The denial of one error thus 
afiBrms the existence of another. If this is got rid of in its turn, 
the denial of it involves the existence of a third, and so on. Thus 
the denial of all error is impossible until the infinite series has 
been completed. And, as it cannot be completed, the infinite 
series of denials is vicious. 

Here the matter is different. The knowledge of a certain mental 
state as not being a judgment may itself appear as a judgment, 
but it does not involve that it, or anything else, is a judgment. It 
is not necessary, therefore, to go on to a further denial that it is 
a judgment, in order to save the original denial. And so no vicious 
infinite series has been generated*. 

639. What appears as a judgment professes to give informa- 
tion about facts. And the information which is given is sometimes 
completely true, and sometimes completely false. “The square of 
three is greater than twice four” is completely true. “Redness 
involves sweetness ” is completely false. 

Now there is no difficulty about an apparent judgment giving 
us information. For an apparent judgment is really a perception. 
And a perception can give the same information which is given 
in a judgment, though it gives it in another form. We can see this 
in the case of those perceptions which, in our ordinary experience, 
appear as perceptions, and not as judgments. For we constantly 
make apparent judgments which have no other ground than 
apparent perceptions, and so the information expressed in the 
apparent judgment must also have been given in the apparent 
perception. This is obviously the case in such judgments as “this 
is a sensum of red,” or “I am angry.” If this information were not 
given in perception, we could not get it at all. And, again, in such 
judgments as “ this table is red," though other elements besides 
apparent perceptions are introduced, we could neither judge that 
the object was a table, nor judge that it was red, except on the 
ground of information given us in apparent pereeption. Apparent 
perception, then, can give the same information which is given 
in judgments, and since, on any theory, these apparent percep- 

* In this respect the denial of the existence of judgments resembles the denial 
of the existence of time, which, as we saw in Chap, xliv, p. 198, does not involve 
" visions infinifii® 
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tious axe real perceptions, it follows that such information can be 
given in perceptions. 

I am not asserting, so far, that all the information which is 
given in judgments could be given in perceptions — that will be 
considered later. My contention at present is only that some 
information which is given in judgments can be given in percep- 
tions, and that therefore the possibility of all information being 
really given in perceptions remains so far open. 

640. But the question remains as to the truth or falsity of the 
information. It is not surprising that the information given to 
us in apparent judgments should be partly correct and partly 
erroneous. For all our apparent judgments appear successively as 
being in the present. They will therefore, by the results obtained 
in Chapter XLIX, all be terms of the inclusion series, while none 
of them will be the final term of the aeries — the term which 
includes and is not included. It follows that they will all be 
members of the misperception series, and that they will all 
perceive their objects, partly as being what they are and partly 
as being what they are not. 

But a difficulty remains. Every perception in the mispercep- 
tion series is partially correct and partially erroneous. But some 
apparent judgments are completely true, and some apparent 
judgments are completely false. A true judgment is correct, a 
false judgment is erroneous. If what appear as judgments are 
really partially erroneous perceptions, how can they give in- 
formation which is completely correct, or completely erroneous ? 

It is impossible to doubt that some of our apparent judgments 
are completely true. In the first place, there are some which are 
so clearly self-evident, that, if we doubted their truth, we should 
have to doubt everything. And, in the second place, the assertion 
that it is, or could be, the case, that no apparent judgments were 
completely true, refutes itself. For in making that, or any other 
assertion, the person who makes it is asserting it as completely 
true, and so denies that no j udgments are completely true. 

Of course no judgment expresses the whole of what is true, or 
even the whole of what is true about any one subject. And it 
has sometimes been asserted that, for this reason, no judgment 
is ever completely true. But there seems no reason whatever 
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for holding this. It is far from being the whole truth about 
Shakespeare that he knew Ben Jonson, but in what way does 
that prevent the proposition that he did know him from being 
absolutely true? And the theory is inconsistent with its own 
assertion, for it asserts that no partial truth is quite true, and 
this is itself a partial truth*. 

There must, therefore, be some apparent judgments which give 
us absolutely correct information. And there must also be others 
which give us information which is not correct. To deny this 
would not be suicidal, as the denial of correct judgments has 
been shown to be. But it would be clearly false. For if anywhere 
within the universe there have ever been two apparent judg- 
ments, the content of which are contrary or contradictory to one 
another, then there must be at least one judgment in the world 
which gives information which is not correct. And there certainly 
do exist apparent judgments whose contents are contrary and 
contradictory to those of other existent apparent judgments. 

641. Judgments can be divided into those which do, and those 
which do not, assert existence, and it will be convenient for us to 
deal with the two classes separately. Let us take first those which 
assert existence, which we may call for shortness “existential 
judgments.” (This phrase must of course be distinguished from 
the phrase “existent judgments,” which means, not judgments 
which assert existence, but judgments which exist.) Whatever 
appears as an existential judgment is really a perception. We 
have to enquire, firstly, whether a perception could give us that 
information which is given in an apparent existential judgment, 
and, secondly, whether we can explain why certain apparent 
existential judgments are completely true or completely false, 
while the perceptions which appear as those judgments are 
partially correct and partially incorrect. 

* It might be said that it is superfluous to talk of complete truth, since, if a 
proposition is not completely true, it is not true at all. In the strict sense of “true,” 
this is correct. But, in ordinary language, a false statement which approximates 
fairly closely to the truth is often culled an incomplete truth. And, in the theory 
mentioned in the text, partial truth is maintained to be the only truth which our 
j udgments can have. It seems desirable therefore, to avoid mistakes, that we should 
emphasize the fact that some of the judgments in our ordinary experience possess 
a truth which is not incomplete. 
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An existential judgment, like all other judgments, asserts 
something. And what it asserts, as with all other judgments, is 
one or more characteristics. It asserts that something has some 
quality or that something stands in some relation to something. 

It is true that, in the case of an existential judgment, that 
about which the assertion is made is always substance. It may be 
that a quality is asserted of a single substance, as “Socrates is 
good,” or “Socrates was the inspirer of Plato.” It may be that a 
quality is asserted of each of a group of substances, as "every 
Cambridge college in 1922 has a dining-hall.” Or it may be that 
a relation is asserted between two substances, as “ Brutus killed 
Caesar.” But the assertion is always about one or more sub- 
stances. (This is not equivalent to saying that every such 
Judgment has a subject and predicate, as will be seen by the last 
example.) 

But what is asserted is always characteristics. And the 
substance or substances about which the assertion is made are 
usually described by characteristics. This is clear with such 
descriptions as “the largest ship in the world,” or “Cambridge 
colleges in 1922.” But it is also the case when the assertion is 
made about Brutus and Caesar. For when a person is described 
by a name, what is meant is that he is the person on whom that 
name was conferred in a particular manner, or who is usually 
called by that name. And these, of course, are characteristics. 
The only case where the substance is not described by character- 
istics is that in which the subject is something perceived at the 
moment when the judgment is made, as “I am happy," "this 
is red.” And even here, what is asserted of the subject is a 
characteristic. 

642. The nature of a perception is very different from this. 
It is a cognition, like a judgment. But it is in all cases a direct 
cognition of a substance. It knows the substance directly, and 
does not identify it by describing it by means of characteristics. 
And, although it gives information about the characteristics of 
the substance which is perceived, it does not do so by making 
an explicit assertion about them. It does not assert that .8 is X, 
but, in perceiving B, it perceives it as having the quality X. 

These are, no doubt, very important differences, but they are 
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not such as to be incompatible with our theory. For, as we have 
just pointed out, a perception does give knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of the substance perceived. This, as we saw, is evident 
in the case of those perceptions which are apparent perceptions, 
and, if it were not so, we should never gain information such as 
“I am happy,” “this is red.” The same information, then, about 
existent substances, which appears to be given to us in a judg- 
ment, can really be given to us in a perception. 

And this is a point of vital importance. For we certainly do 
have the information which is given us in the apparent judgment, 
and if this could not be given us in a perception, then the apparent 
judgment could not really be a perception, as our theory requires 
it to be. But, for the reasons given above, it seems clear that 
such information can be given in a perception. The perceptions 
of ordinary life — those which we have called apparent percep- 
tions — are universally admitted to be really perceptions. And, if 
they did not give us information about the characteristics of the 
objects perceived, we should have no knowledge about these 
characteristics. (Indeed we should have no knowledge about the 
individual characteristics of any other existent substances. For, 
with the exception of a few general characteristics, known 
a priori to belong to everything, all our knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of unperceived existent substances depends on inferences 
from our knowledge of the characteristics of substances which 
are perceived.) We may therefore affirm with safety that percep- 
tion does give us information as to the characteristics of the 
objects perceived. 

The information is, no doubt, given in a very different form 
in a judgment and in a perception. But it is given in both. And 
thus there seems no difficulty in the view that what is really 
a perception may appear as a judgment. When we say that a 
perception appears as a judgment, we mean that another percep- 
tion perceives it as a judgment. And we have seen that percep- 
tions can be erroneous, and that all perceptions in our present 
experience are erroneous. There is therefore no reason why we 
should not accept the conclusion, to which our argument has led 
us, that what is perceived as a judgment is really a perception. 

643. When a perception is perceived as a judgment, what 
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determines, we may ask, which of the characteristics which the 
substance is perceived as possessing are singled out to appear as 
asserted of the substance, and which are singled out as describing 
the subject of the assertion^? There are three ways in which 
this may happen. It seems probable that all three occur on dif- 
ferent occasions, and again that any two of them, or all three, 
may co-operate on other occasions. In the first place, it may be 
due to some grouping of the characteristics in the perception, 
which is due to various relations between the characteristics in 
the object perceived. Or, in the second place, it may be due to 
some grouping of the characteristics in the perception, which is 
due, not to anything in the object, but to something in the per- 
cipient self. Or, finally, it may be due, not to any grouping of 
the characteristics in the perception, but to some feature in the 
way in which the perception is itself perceived, when it is mis- 
perceived as an apparent judgment. 

644. There remains the question how the partially correct 
perceptions can appear as apparent existential judgments which 
are completely true or completely false. That some apparent 
existential judgments are completely true, and others completely 
false, cannot be doubted. There do not seem, indeed, to be any 
existential judgments which are self-evident. But some must be 
true, and some must be false, since some are contradictory to 
others. The judgments “ Francis wrote the Letters of Junius” and 
"Francis did not write the Letters of Junius” have both been 
made, and one of these must be true and the other false. 

The explanation which I should give is as follows. When we 
perceive a perception as a judgment, the second perception — the 
perception of the first perception as being a judgment — is, of 
course, partially erroneous. If it were not so, it would not per- 
ceive as a judgment what is, in fact, a perception. Now it might 
be the case that its misperception of the original perception 
might consist, not only in perceiving the information in the form 
of a judgment, but in not perceiving part of the information in 
the original perception at all. 

^ It is not necessary, as we shall see later (p. 312), that every oharacteiistic which 
the substance is perceived as possessing should fall into one oi the other of these 
two classes. It may be the case that some of them do not enter into the apparent 
judgment at all. 
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And if it only perceived part of the information, then that 
part of the information might be completely correct or completely 
incorrect, although the information given in the whole of the 
original perception was partially correct and partially incorrect. 
And thus the original perception would appear as a judgment 
which was completely true or completely false. 

Thus, in the case of a true judgment such as “the author of 
Hamlet is the author of Othello,” we should hold that the per- 
ception which was misperceived as this judgment would be one 
in which the substance was perceived, correctly, as the author 
of Hamlet, and as the author of Othello, but was also perceived, 
incorrectly, as something which it really was not since it must 
have some error. But, we should say, when, in introspection, we 
erroneously perceive this perception as a judgment, we only 
perceive it as giving part of the information which it really does 
give. And as, in this case, this part of the information is all 
correct, it is perceived as a judgment which is completely true. 
In other cases, when the information which it is perceived to 
give is partially correct and partially incorrect, we get a false 
judgment of the type “the author of Hamlet is a king of Utopia,” 
where it is correct that there is an author of Hamlet, but not 
that he is king of Utopia. If there are judgments such that none 
of the characteristics given are true of an object, this w'ould be 
due to the fact that, while the perception gave information about 
its object which was partially correct and partially incorrect, we 
only perceived it, when we misperceived it as a judgment, as 
giving information which is incorrect. 

645. This theory must not be interpreted as meaning that 
the truth of the apparent judgment arises from misperceiving 
a misperception. It would be possible, no doubt, that H, which 
had really the nature X, should be misperceived as having, not 
the nature X, but the nature Y. And it would be possible that 
this misperception should itself be misperceived as being a cog- 
nition oi H as X. But although chance would, in that case, lead 
us to the belief that H was X, which it really was, the belief 
would be unjustified, and would have no value as knowledge. 
The case here is quite different. H is perceived in a way which 
is partially erroneous — as having some characteristics which it 
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really has, and as having some which it really has not. When 
this perception is again perceived, it may be misperceived as 
being a cognition of .ff as what it really is, and not a cognition 
of as what it really is not. In this case it will be perceived as 
a true apparent judgment. If, on the other hand, it is misper- 
ceived as a cognition of 21 as more or less what H really is not, 
it will be perceived as a false apparent judgment But the mis- 
perception, which is necessary in order that the apparent judg- 
ment should be one which is completely true, is not necessary 
to account for the fact that truth appears in the apparent judg- 
ment, but to account for the fact that falsehood does not appear 
in it. 

646. The theory, as has been seen, involves that we can never 
recognize in introspection the full amount of cognition in a per- 
ception which is an apparent judgment, since there are always 
elements of cognition — correct or incorrect — in the cognition, 
which do not appear when the perception appears as a judgment. 
Thus in every such case we have knowledge which we never 
know. 

It might perhaps be objected to this conclusion that it would 
be impossible for me to have knowledge which I did not know. 
But this is due to a confusion. If the words “which I did not 
know” are taken as meaning "the object of which I did not know,” 
then anything of which they were true could not be my state 
of knowledge. But if they are taken in their correct meaning of 
“which is not itself an object of my knowledge,” then they might 
be true of something which is my state of knowledge. For I can 
have a state of knowledge which is not itself an object of my 
knowledge. 

And our theory does not go so far as to assert even this. It 
remains quite possible that every state of my knowledge is an 
object of my knowledge*. All that the theory involves is that 
states of my knowledge which are objects of my knowledge are 

* Indeed, it I know mjself, or any of my parts, it is not only possible, but 
necessary, that every state of my knowledge should be an object of my knowledge. 
For 1 cannot know myself at all, unless I am a member of my own difierentiating 
group. And if 1 am a member of my own differentiating group 1 shall perceive ail 
my perceptions through an infinite series. 
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not perceived as possessing all the qualities which they do, in 
fact, possess. 

647. It must also be noticed that, if H is perceived as being 
X, Y, and Z, it is not by any means necessary that its perception 
as each of the three is equally prominent. The qualitative 
difference made in the perception by the fact that it is a per- 
ception of if as X may be intrinsically much more important 
than the difference made by the fact that it is a perception of 
H as Y. Or, secondly, the perception of H as Y, even if not less 
intrinsically important, may be much less important for the 
general interests of the percipient. In either of these cases, my 
failure to see that the perception perceives H as Y may be much 
less important than my success in seeing that it perceives it as 
X. And the fact that I do succeed in seeing it as the one and 
not the other gives a certain presumption that what was observed 
was, one way or another, more important than what escaped 
observation. 

648. It might be suggested, however, that a perception which 
appeared as a true apparent judgment perceived its object as 
having only those characteristics which appear in it, when it, in 
its turn, is perceived as an apparent judgment. Since the object 
really had all those characteristics, the perception would be a 
completely correct perception, which would appear as a perfectly 
true judgment. In the case, for example, of the judgment “the 
author of Hamlet is the author of Othello,” the perception which 
appears as such a judgment would be the perception of a certain 
substance as possessing two characteristics, the authorship of 
Hamlet and the authorship of Othello, and not as possessing 
any other characteristics*. Since there is a substance which does 
possess these two characteristics, though it also possesses many 
others, the perception would be, so far as it went, completely 
correct. 

In this way, it might be said, we should get a theory which 
was simpler, and therefore more probable. When we perceived 
such a perception as a judgment, we should misperceive it in 

* This does not mean that it is perceived as not possessing any other chaiao- 
teristics. This would be an incorrect perception, since it possesses many others. 
But it is only these two oharacteriatics which it is perceived as possesain<'. 
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that respect, since it is not a judgment. But we should not 
misperceive it as being completely correct, since it really is so. 
Nor should we misperceive it as only giving us knowledge of two 
of the characteristics of its object, since it really only gives us 
knowledge of two of them. 

On this theory it would no longer be the case that all percep- 
tions in the inclusion series, except those at the final stage, would 
be partially erroneous. Their common characteristic would be 
inadequacy, which would take in some of them the form of being 
more or less erroneous, and in others the form of being partial, 
though correct. 

649. I do not think, however, that there would be any ad- 
vantage in this theory even if we could accept it. The gain 
which would be involved is only that the amount of misper- 
ception involved, when a perception was itself perceived as an 
apparent judgment, would be diminished. But even then there 
would be a great deal of misperception still involved. For .what 
is really a perception is perceived as a judgment, and this is 
so much misperception that we should not make things much 
simpler by a theory which got rid of the other misperception. 

And, when we come to non-existential judgments, we shall see 
that it is impossible to explain them except on the view that 
the perceptions which appear in such judgments are misperceived 
in such a manner that not all the information given in the 
perception appears when the perception is perceived as a judg- 
ment. And we shall also see that the explanation would involve 
the possibility that a perception which was partially erroneous 
might be perceived as a perfectly true judgment. 

Thus the additional elements of misperception which the 
present theory would eliminate in the case of existential judg- 
ments could not, on any theory, be eliminated in the case of 
non-existential judgments. And thus their removal in the case 
of existential judgments would not make our theory of reality 
in general simpler, but, on the contrary, more complicated. 

And the presumption is against this theory on the ground of 
analogy. For we know that those perceptions which are apparent 
perceptions are partially erroneous, and we have seen that the 
only explanation of this is to take the error as dependent on the 
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place of each perception in the inclusion series. And this certainly 
gives a presumption against the view that there are other per- 
ceptions, at the same places in the inclusion series, in whose case 
their position in those places does not involve error. It would 
appear, then, that we must keep to our earlier theory, that all 
perceptions, at every stage in the inclusion series except the last, 
are partially erroneous. 

650. The question remains of how we are to deal on our theory 
with the cases where we have simultaneously an apparent per- 
ception and an apparent judgment of the same object. There are 
three classes of such cases. In the first class are those in which 
one or more of the characteristics are the same in the judgment 
and the perception. Thus I may perceive something as red and 
square, and simultaneously judge that it is red and square. In 
the second class the characteristics are neither the same nor 
incompatible. Thus Washington might simultaneously have per- 
ceived himself as being in pain, and also have made the judgment 
"the first President of the United States will be remembered in 
history.” As to these two classes, the natural explanation seems 
to be that there is only one perception, which, by an error of 
introspection, is itself perceived both as an apparent perception 
and as an apparent judgment. 

651. But there is a third class of cases, in which the apparent 
perception and the apparent judgment cognize the object as 
having incompatible characteristics. Thus I may perceive some- 
thing as in time, and simultaneously judge that it, like all other 
things, is really timeless. Here also the apparent perception and 
the apparent judgment must each, in reality, be a perception. 
Can they be the same perception? 

I think that they can. If, while I perceive anything to be X, 
I judge it not to be X, this can only be because I perceive it to 
have some quality incompatible with its being X. For example, 
if, while I am perceiving something as in time, I judge it to be 
timeless, it must be the case that I perceive it to have some 
quality incompatible with its being in time. (For any person who 
should accept the conclusion which we reached in Chapter xxxiii 
that nothing could be in time, it would be sufficient that he 
should perceive the object as existent, since existence would be 
incompatible with being in time.) 
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What happens, then, I hold, is this. I perceive A as being X, 
and also as being W. And, in perceiving this, I perceive W as 
being incompatible with X, either directly, or as involving Y 
which is incompatible with X*. There are thus two elements 
in the perception — my perception of A as X, and my perception 
of A as W and therefore not X. (It is not impossible to perceive 
a thing as having two incompatible qualities, but of course the 
perception must be a misperception, since the thing cannot have 
two incompatible qualities.) Thus, in the cases we are discussing, 
in which the apparent judgment and the apparent perception 
are incompatible, what has happened is that the perception of 
A as X and as JV and therefore not X appears as an apparent 
perception of it as X and as the judgment that it is not X. 

652. We come now to those apparent judgments which do 
not assert existence, and which we have therefore called non- 
existential. And about these, as about existential judgments, 
we shall have two enquiries to make. Firstly, we must enquire 
whether a perception could give us that information which is 
given in an apparent non-existential judgment. And, secondly, 
we must enquire whether we can explain why certain apparent 
non-existential j udgments are completely true or completely false, 
while the perceptions which appear as those judgments are 
partially correct and partially incorrect. 

653. In the first enquiry, we shall meet a difficulty which did 
not exist in the case of apparent existential judgments. All per- 
ceptions are cognitions of existent substances. And this is what 
apparent existential judgments profess to be. So that with them 
the only problem lay in the fact that what was really a perception 
appeared as a j udgment. But apparent non-existential j udgments 
profess to be cognitions of something else, and not of existent 
substances. Here, therefore, the difference between the appearance 
and the reality is greater than in the other case. The difficulty, 
however, will be found not to be insuperable. 

654. It was pointed out in Section 26 that all non-existential 
judgments are assertions that the presence of one characteristic, 
positive or negative, implies or does not imply the presence of 
another characteristic. And this, as we saw later (Section 108), is 

^ The possibility of this will be discussed later in the Chapter, in connection 
with non-existential judgments (pp. dIO-^13). 
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equivalent to an assertion that one characteristic does or does 
not intrinsically determine another characteristic. 

We have seen earlier in the chapter that perception of a sub- 
stance can give knowledge about some of its characteristics. But 
we may go further, and assert that perception of a substance can 
give us information about the characteristics of its characteristics. 
We can see that this is so, in the case of various perceptions 
which are apparent perceptions. For we continually make judg- 
ments such as “My present happiness is more intense than my 
happiness yesterday,” or “the shade of red in A resembles the 
shade of red in B more closely than it resembles the shade of 
red in C.” And it would be admitted that these judgments are 
in some cases well founded. 

Now such judgments as these are assertions about the charac- 
teristics of characteristics. It is not my happiness yesterday which 
is asserted to be greater than my happiness to-day, but the 
intensity which one feeling has which is asserted to be greater 
than the intensity which the other feeling has. In other qualities, 
for example in duration, the greater magnitude might perhaps 
be attached to to-day's happiness and not to yesterday’s. And, 
in the same way, it is not A which is asserted to resemble B 
more closely than (7, but the quality of redness in A which is 
asserted to resemble that in B more than that in G. 

The materials for such judgments can only be given us in 
perception. It is only from materials given us in perception that 
I can know that my state has the quality of happiness, and it is 
only from materials given us in perception that I can know what 
intensityit has. Similary, it is only from materials given us in per- 
ception that I can know the three shades of red, and it is only 
from materials given us in perception that I can know that the 
shade in the first datum resembles that in the second more 
closely than that in the third. 

Thus we can see in the case of apparent perceptions that 
information can be given in perception about the characteristics 
of characteristics. And there is nothing to suggest that this is 
confined to those perceptions which are apparent perceptions. 
Now if the characteristic if implies the characteristic Y, it is a 
characteristic of X. that it implies Y ( just as it is a characteristic 
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of Y that it is implied by X). Thus it is possible that, in per- 
ceiving a substance R, I may perceive it as having the characteristic 
X having the characteristic of implying Y. And thus the informa- 
tion that X does imply Y will be given in perception. If, further, 
this perception should be misperceived as a judgment, and if, in 
the process of misperception, we should fail to perceive any of 
the information in the perception except the information of the 
implication of F by X, then the perception would appear as an 
apparent judgment that X implied F. And this apparent judg- 
ment is non-existential. 

In this way, then, non-existential apparent judgments can be 
explained. The explanation involves that a perception, which 
appears as such a judgment, is misperceived to a greater extent 
than one which appears as an existential judgment. But there 
seems no difiSculty in this. All that is essential is that the whole 
of the information given in the apparent j udgment should be such 
as could be given in the real perception. And this, as I have just 
shown, is the case. 

And in this way we can account for false non-existential judg- 
ments as well as for true ones. For, since our perceptions are 
always more or less illusory, we shall naturally in some cases 
perceive characteristics as having characteristics which they 
really have not. And when these erroneous perceptions are them- 
selves misperceived as separate apparent judgments, they will 
naturally be perceived as non-existential judgments whose asser- 
tions are, in point of fact, false. 

655. But, it might be said, this will only account for one sort 
of non-existential judgment — that in which the characteristic of 
which a characteristic is asserted does actually exist. It will ac- 
count for such judgments as “whatever is conscious has value,” 
because the characteristic of consciousness is a characteristic of 
various existing substances, and, when we perceive one of these, 
we may perceive it as being conscious, and so gain information 
about consciousness. And among the information we gain may 
be the fact that consciousness possesses the characteristic that 
whatever has it has value. But many non-existential judgments 
assert the implication of characteristics which do not exist. “No 
phoenix could be a hippogriff ” would be an example of this. And 
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if we have been right in concluding that nothing but spirit 
exists, another example would be "whatever is material is ex- 
tended.” 

In discussing this objection we must notice, to begin with, 
that there will be no diflSoulty with regard to those characteristics 
which substances appear to have, though they do not really have 
them. For in such cases the substance is perceived as having them, 
though the perception is in this respect erroneous. And thus the 
perception will give information about the characteristic, and 
can also give it, in the way explained above, about the character- 
istics of the characteristic. This will account for such judgments 
as “whatever is material is extended,” since various substances 
do appear to us as material. But how about “no phoenix could 
be a hippogriff”? Shall we say that every person who appears to 
make this judgment is really misperceiving some particular sub- 
stance as a phoenix, and that his information about the impos- 
sibility of a phoenix being a hippogriff is a part of what is given 
in this misperception? I do not see that it is possible to refute 
such a hypothesis, but it would be, at any rate, very wild and 
improbable. 

Nor could we avoid the difficulty by saying that the belief 
could be deduced from the fact that no bird could be a hippo- 
griff, and that the characteristic of being a bird is one which 
various things are perceived as having. The question is not how 
the apparent judgment can be justified, but what it really is. And 
the apparent judgment is about the characteristic of being a 
phoenix, not about the characteristic of being a bird. 

656. But there is a further possibility. Every non-existential 
judgment, as we have seen, asserts a characteristic of a charac- 
teristic (the characteristic which is asserted being that the 
characteristic of which it is asserted does or does not imply 
something). Now with regard to the characteristics which are 
asserted we have fallen back on our perception of the character- 
istics of characteristics. And it is possible to do the same with 
regard to the characteristics of which they are asserted. 

The characteristic of which the assertion is made, X, may not 
be a characteristic of the substance perceived. But the substance 
perceived may have a characteristic, T, which has a certain 
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relation to X. And, in perceiving the substance as having the 
characteristic F, we may perceive it as having the characteristic 
F having the relation W to the characteristic X. And in that 
case the perception will contain information as to the charac- 
teristic X. 

It is clear that every characteristic must have some relation, 
of some sort or the other, to every other characteristic. But 
it does not follow that, in gaining information about any one 
characteristic, we shall gain information about every other charac- 
teristic. If I perceive B as having the characteristic F, which has 
in fact a relation W to the characteristic X, I may perceive B as 
having- the-characteristic- F- which-has-the-relation- TT-to-AT. But 
it is also possible that the relation of F to AT should not enter into 
the perception at all. For, in order to perceive B as having the 
characteristic F, it is not necessary to perceive it as having a 
characteristic which has all the nature of F, as distinct from the 
meaning of F. It is possible that B is only perceived as having a 
characteristic which has part of the nature of F, and this part of 
its nature may not include its relation to X. 

We should perhaps mention specially the case of negative 
characteristics. No doubt, if B has not the characteristic X, it 
must have the characteristic not-X, and, if it is perceived as 
having the characteristic not-X, it must be perceived as having a 
characteristic which has a definite relation to X, We caimot have 
information about the characteristic not-X, which does not also 
give information about the characteristic X. 

It seems clear that we can perceive substances as having 
negative characteristics. For we can make apparent judgments 
that they have not certain characteristics, and these apparent 
judgments must be, in reality, perceptions of them as not having 
those characteristics, which is the same thing as perceiving them 
as having the corresponding negative characteristics. But it is not 
at all necessary that we should perceive B as having all the 
negative characteristics which, in fact, it has. And therefore we 
cannot be certain that we shall gain information in that percep- 
tion as to all characteristics. 

667. We cannot, then, be certain that our perceptions give us 
information about every characteristic. But this is not required. 
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All that is required is that each man’s perceptions should give 
him information about every characteristic which enters into one 
of his apparent judgments. There will be many characteristics 
which do not enter in this way, and it is not necessary that his 
perceptions should give him information about them. There may 
also be many characteristics which do not enter into any ap- 
parent judgment of any man. And it is not necessary that in- 
formation as to these should be given in any man’s perceptions. 

658. With this limitation our task becomes practicable. For 
when we consider the apparent judgments which we do make 
about characteristics which w'e have reason to believe non-exist- 
ent, we find that in every case the apparent judgment is suggested 
by some characteristic which we have found in apparent percep- 
tion. I do not, of course, mean that the validity of the judgment 
depends on any observation of the existent, but that the occur- 
rence of the judgment depends on such an observation. The 
validity of Euclid’s 10th axiom is not dependent on any apparent 
perception, but we may safely say that it would not have occurred 
to anyone who had not seen two objects whose outlines approxi- 
mated to straight lines, and who had not considered whether 
these two things could be placed so as to enclose a space. The 
suggestion need not always be direct — it may suggest one ap- 
parent judgment from which another is deduced. But it seems 
clear that, in one form or another, it is always present. 

This connection of non-existent characteristics in apparent 
judgments with existent characteristics in apparent perceptions 
gives us a clue as to the nature of the real perceptions which 
appear as such judgments. For we have seen that each of the 
non-existent characteristics in question has such a special and 
definite relation to an existent characteristic that, under certain 
circumstances, the thought of that existent characteristic suggests 
the thought of that non-existent characteristic, rather than of any 
other. And since non-existent characteristics have their special 
and definite relations to existent characteristics, we can see how 
the informiition in the apparent judgment can be given in a 
perception. For Y may have a special and definite relation of 
this kind to the non-existent characteristic X, which it has not 
to other non-existent characteristics. And thus when we perceive 
the substance B as having the characteristic T, our perception 
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of B as having Y, though it would not give us information about 
all the characteristics to which Y stands in some relation or other 
might, in virtue of this special relation, give us information about X 

Let us take the case of the apparent judgment that a phoenix 
cannot be a hippogriff. It would be possible for this to be asserted 
by a person who did not perceive any substance as being a phoenix. 
For he might perceive a substance as being a bird, or, more in 
detail, as being an eagle. This gives information about the charac- 
teristic of being a bird, or of being an eagle. And both of them 
stand in closer and more intimate relations with the character- 
istic of being a phoenix than they do with many others. It will 
not, therefore, be surprising if the information given about the 
characteristic of being a bird, though it does not include its 
relation to all other characteristics, should include its relation 
to the characteristic of being a phoenix, and so give information 
as to the characteristic of being a phoenix. And, when this is 
given, it may very well include the fact that that characteristic is 
incompatible with the characteristic of being a hippogriff. 

659. Thus we have seen that we can gain in perception in- 
formation both as to existent and non-existent characteristics, 
and as to their mutual implication. And this is all the information 
which is given in non-existential judgments. Nothing, therefore, 
appears in the form of a non-existential judgment which cannot 
appear in the form of a perception, and the apparent existence of 
non-existential judgments, as of existential judgments, can be 
due to the misperception of a perception as being a judgment. 

It should be noticed that the object, the perception of which 
gives us this information, need not be any object which, svb specie 
temporis, is contemporary with the perception. Apparent per- 
ceptions, as we have seen, can only be of something which is so 
contemporary. But the perceptions which appear as judgments 
are not, of course, apparent perceptions. It will be'-sufficient, 
therefore, if such an object occurs at any stage in the C series. 

660. We have thus explained how a perception can give us 
that information which is given in an apparent non-existential 
judgment. Our second question was whether we could explain 
why certain non-existential judgments are completely true or 
completely false, while the perceptions which appear as those 
judgments are partially correct and partially incorrect. The 
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solution of this question is exactly the same as that which was 
given for existential judgments (pp. 301-302), and need not, 
therefore, he repeated. 

661. One more point remains. Whatever appears as a judg- 
ment is really a perception, and has therefore parts within parts 
to infinity, all of which are perceptions. A judgment is divided, 
but not into parts of parts to infinity. The judgment contains as 
its ultimate constituents simple characteristics which cannot be 
divided into parts. Can anything which is really divided in the 
first way appear as something which is divided in the second 
way? 

This seems to be quite possible. On the one hand, the division 
into parts which does exist in the perception is not perceived when 
the perception is misperceived as a judgment. And in this there 
is nothing surprising. Anything can be perceived without per- 
ceiving its parts. Even when a perception is also an apparent 
perception — that is, when it is correctly perceived as being a 
perception — not all its parts are perceived. If they were, we 
should perceive it as infinitely divided, which we do not do. 

When a perception is misperceived as a judgment, then, it is 
only the perception as a whole which is misperceived as a judg- 
ment. The parts of the perception are not perceived at all. And 
this accounts for the fact that the apparent judgment does not 
appear as divided into parts of parts to infinity. 

But it does appear as divided into some parts, as was said above, 
and these apparent parts are not any of the real parts. For the 
real parts are all perceptions, while the ultimate apparent parts, 
as has been said, are simple characteristics. And, since this 
plurality is not part of the real plurality, how is it that the ap- 
parent judgment appears to have it? Its appearance is due to 
misperception — that is, there are really no such parts in the 
perception as appear to be there. But it is due to a plurality of 
a sort in perception, though not to a plurality of parts. In the 
perception, the object is perceived as possessing a plurality of 
characteristics. And it is these characteristics which form parts 
of the judgment. The erroneous element, as was explained above, 
consists in taking the plurality of characteristics as if it were a 
plurality of parts, and so getting an apparent judgment. 



CHAPTER LV 

APPARENT INFERENCE 

662. Judgments, as they appear in our ordinary experience, 
can be divided into those which are self-evident, and those which 
are only to be justified by inference from other judgments. Some, 
therefore, appear to have direct certainty, and others only indirect 
certainty. But all apparent judgments are in reality perceptions, 
and whatever certainty they have is direct. Yet it is scarcely 
possible to suppose that the primd, fade distinction in the 
apparent judgments is merely erroneous — that there is no 
reality behind the appearance of inference. Can we find an 
explanation which will give a reasonable account of the appear- 
ance of inference, while preserving the direct certainty of per- 
ception ? 

Not all perception, doubtless, is direct perception in one sense 
of the word. We saw (Chapter xxxix, p. 126) that, if B perceives 
(7 s perception of D directly, he perceives D indirectly, since, in 
getting information about Cs perception of B, he is also getting 
information about D. And if he perceives (7 s perception of D’s 
perception of E, he will perceive E indirectly, and so on. 

But this will not help us here. For what we are now consider- 
ing is the primd fade dependence of a judgment asserting one 
thing on a judgment asserting something else — as when our 
judgment that a proposition of Euclid is true depends, inter alia, 
on our judgment that one of the axioms is true, or as when our 
judgment that all lead sinks in water depends, inter alia, on our 
judgment that some particular piece of lead has sunk in water. 
And the indirectness here is obviously quite different from the 
indirectness which we get when B perceives D reflected in (7s 
perception of D. 

663. Again, when R, perceives (7 as a bird, the information 
that (7 is a bird, and the information of what is meant by that 
characteristic, may be said to be given more directly than the 
information — which the perception can also give — of the relation 
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of the characteristic of being a bird to the characteristic of being 
a phoenix. And the further information — which the perception 
can also give — of the incompatibility of the characteristic of 
being a phoenix with the characteristic of being a hippogriff may 
be said to be still more indirect. 

But, once more, this sort of indirectness is not what is 
needed here. The information that R is a bird, the information 
as to the nature of the characteristic “bird," as to its relation to 
the characteristic “phoenix,” and as to the incompatibility of the 
latter with the characteristic “hippogriff,” are all given in the 
same perception. This will not help us with regard to the case we 
are considering, which is, at any rate primd facie, a case of the 
dependence of one cognition on one or more other cognitions. 

664. It seems to me that the required explanation can be 
found without difficulty. In the first place, let us note that the 
content of a judgment— the fact asserted — is quite independent 
of the question whether the judgment is self-evident or inferred, 
and whether, if it is inferred, it is inferred d priori or empirically. 
These are questions of how the fact is known, not of what fact is 
known. 

This becomes evident when we consider that the same fact can 
be known in different ways. That which is known self-evidently 
can also be known by inference, both d priori and empirical. Thus 
the validity of a particular syllogism in Barbara is a self-evident 
truth, and can be known as such, without reference to anything 
else. But the general principle of the validity of all syllogisms in 
Barbara is also a self-evident truth, and the validity of this 
particular syllogism can be inferred from it. Again, the axiom of 
Euclid that two straight lines cannot enclose a space is a self- 
evident truth. But a person who did not see that it was self- 
evident might infer it empirically. For if he took many pairs of 
things, each thing in each pair having an outline which was 
indiscernible fi:om a straight line, and if in each case he en- 
deavoured to make these outlines enclose a space, and failed, he 
would have good grounds for believing, as a result gained by 
induction, that two straight lines cannot enclose a space. And he 
would be believing in just the same fact as the person who saw 
the self-evidence of the truth 
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Again, take a proposition which is not seen to be self-evident, 
but which can be inferred d priori — for example, that two sides 
of a triangle are always longer than a third. A person who should 
measure the sides of different figures which were approximately 
triangular, varying as much as possible the nature of the figures 
in other respects, might arrive inductively at the conclusion that 
two sides of a triangle were always longer than the third. And 
the fact which he was believing, as a result of induction, would 
be just the same fact as that which a student of geometry believes, 
as an inference d priori from self-evident axioms. 

665. I do not wish to suggest that the distinction between 
what is self-evident and what is inferred, or between what is in- 
ferred d priori and what is inferred d posteriori, has no relation 
to the nature of the fact asserted, and is only a question of the 
way in which the particular thinker has reached his judgment 
about the fact. For it might be the case, as it appears to be primd 
facie, that it is only certain facts, which, when asserted in apparent 
judgments, can appear as self-evident, while others can only 
appear as inferred. And, again, it might be the case that only some 
facts can appear as inferred d priori, and that others can only 
appear as inferred d posteriori. And thus self-evident and d priori, 
in the sense of “capable of being known as self-evident," and 
“capable of being known d priori” might be characteristics of the 
facts, independently of the way in which they are known. But 
although, in that case, they would be characteristics of the fact 
asserted in the judgment, they would not be asserted of it in that 
judgment. If I know, as a self-evident truth, that X is F, what I 
know self-evidently, in that cognition, is that X is F. The facts 
that 1 know the proposition self-evidently, and that it is capable 
of being known self-evidently, are other judgments about other 
facts. And this is made clear, as was said above, by the considera- 
tion that another person may know, as the result of an induction, 
this same fact which is capable of being known self-evidently, and 
which I know in that manner. 

666. Let us apply this result to the problem before us. The 
information which appears to be given in a judgment reached by 
inference can, as we have seen, be given in a perception. In the 
apparent judgment the information appears to be given indirectly. 
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while it is really given, in the perception, directly. But this 
difference, as we have just seen, does not affect the information 
which is given, and so the information which appears to be given 
in one way can really be given in the other. What remains is to 
explain what corresponds in reality to the appearance of the 
dependence of the judgment on those others from which it is 
inferred. 

When we assert that the judgment P has been inferred from 
the judgments Q and P, what do we mean ? We mean that the 
making of the judgments Q and P by the thinker was part of a 
group of facta which determined him to make subsequently the 
judgment P. We must not say that they are a necessary ante- 
cedent of P, since the same conclusion might be reached in other 
ways. (For example, it might be inferred from other premises.) 
Nor must we say that they are by themselves an antecedent 
which necessitates the making of the judgment P, since it is 
possible to hold the premises without drawing the conclusion. But 
we can say that there is a group of circumstances, of which the 
occurrence of Q and P forms part, which does render necessary the 
subsequent occurrence of P. (The other circumstances would in- 
clude sufficient interest and insight to draw the conclusion, the 
continued existence of the thinker for long enough to draw it, 
and others of a similar nature.) 

But, secondly, more than this is required. Even if a set of 
circumstances, of which the occurrence of Q and P forms part, 
should render necessary the subsequent occurrence of P, this 
would not constitute an inference of P from Q and P, unless it 
were also true that the thinker held a belief that the truth of Q 
and P implied the truth of P. 

This, then, is what is meant when we say that P has, as 
a matter of fact, been inferred from Q and P. But when we say 
in addition that the inference is a valid one, we mean in addition 
that the truth of Q and P really does imply the truth of P. 

667. Let us consider first the third of these points. It is quite 
clear that the implication of the truth of P by the truth of Q and 
P is not in the least inconsistent with the fact that the content 
of P, as well as that of Q and P, is really known to us by per- 
ception. If I know the content of P by perception, I shall know 
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it independently of P’s being implied by Q and R, and may 
know it without knowing that P is implied by Q and R, but 
this will not be incompatible with the fact that P is implied by 
Q and R. If I contemplate a particular syllogism in Barbara, 
I may recognize its validity directly, and so independently of 
its being implied by the general principle of the validity of all 
syllogisms in Barbara, but this will be quite compatible with 
the fact that it is implied by that general principle. 

668. Let us now return to the first point. The pritrid fade 
position is that the judgment P has been inferred from the judg- 
ments Q and R. In reality these apparent judgments are per- 
ceptions, and their contents are known directly. But this will not 
prevent them from having to one another in reality the relation 
which primd fade they do have. For that relation is that the 
cognition P would not occur where it does unless certain 
groups of occurrences had been so related to it in the C series, 
as to appear to precede the cognition P in time; and that if 
one of those groups did so occur, the cognition P must occur 
where it does; and that, of one of these groups, the occurrence 
of the cognitions Q and R is an essential part. This is what the 
relation turns out to be, when we have substituted for “judg- 
ments,” which the cognitions P, Q, and R really are not, the more 
general term “cognitions,” which does really apply to them, and 
when we have substituted for the apparent temporal relations the 
real relations which appear as temporal. 

Now in all this there is nothing whatever incompatible with 
the fact that the content of P is perceived, and therefore known 
directly. For a direct cognition may, like anything else, be so 
connected with other things by causal laws, that its occurrence 
is determined, or partially determined, by the occurrence of those 
other things. And so the direct cognition P may be determined 
by the direct cognitions Q and R. 

669. There remains the second condition. We saw that P 
would not be said to be inferred &om Q and R unless the thinker, 
who was determined to the belief P by his beliefs Q and R, 
believed also that the truth of Q and R implied the truth of P. 
But here .again there is no difficulty. For it is possible to know 
a fact directly, and also to know that it is implied by another 
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fact which is known directly, as when I recognize immediately 
the validity of a particular syllogism in Barbara, and also know 
that its validity is implied in the validity of the general prin- 
ciple, which I likewise recognize immediately. And so, notwith- 
standing that the contents of the cognitions P, Q, and S are 
really known directly, we may know that the truth of the cogni- 
tions Q and R implies the truth of the cognition P. (Of course 
our cognition of this implication will not be in reality a belief, 
but a perception.) 

Thus P, Q, and R may really have all those relations to one 
another which were asserted when it was said that P was inferred, 
and truly inferred, from Q and R, and inference, accordingly, 
offers no difficulty to our theory. 



CHAPTER LVI 

OTHER APPARENT FORMS OP COGITATION 

670. The apparent forma of cogitation, other than perception 
and judgment, which we enumerated in Chap, xxxvii, p. 87, 
were awareness of characteristics, assumptions, and imagings. If 
our theory is correct, whatever appears as any one of these is, in 
reality, perception. 

It will he convenient to begin with assumptions. Now what 
we may call the internal nature of an assumption is exactly the 
same as that of a judgment. When we say "Smith is bald." we 
have the same connection of the same qualities with the same 
subject, whether we make the assertion that Smith is bald — 
which is a judgment — or whether we say "it is said that Smith 
is bald,” “it will be surprising if Smith is bald,” “is it true that 
Smith is bald?” — in all of which “Smith is bald” is an assump- 
tion. All that differentiates the judgment from the assumption 
is that the judgment is an assertion, and the assumption is not. 

A perception cannot bo said to be an assertion, but, like an 
assertion, it is a cognition, since it professes to give information. 
An assumption is not a cognition, and differs, therefore, from a 
perception more than a judgment does. 

We saw in Chapter Liv that it was possible that a perception, 
when itself perceived, should be so far mispcrceived as to appear 
as a judgment. If, when this misperception took place, it should 
be carried still further, so that the element of cognition, which 
exists in the perception, and which is still evident in the apparent 
judgment, should no longer be evident, then the perception, in- 
stead of appearing as a judgment, would appear as an assump- 
tion. 

There seems nothing improbable in the view that such further 
misperception could take place. If, for any of the many reasons 
which might produce such a result, the relation between the 
original perception and the perception of that perception was 
less close in some cases than in others, it might well happen that 
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in the former cases the clement of cognition would cease to he 
apparent, and the perception would appear, not as a judgment, 
but as an assumption. 

The fact that the assumption appears as divided into indi- 
visible parts, while the perception is divided into parts of parts 
to infinity, can be explained in the same way as in the case of 
apparent judgments (Chap. Liv, p. 314). 

671 . We can thus account for the fact that we have apparent 
assumptions. But can we account in this way for all the apparent 
assumptions which we do have? Anyone who has read Through 
the Looking Glass has made the assumptions “the sea is boiling 
hot” and "pigs have wings.” Must we suppose that every such 
person has so misperceived some substance as to perceive it as 
a boiling hot sea, and other substances so as to perceive them as 
winged pigs? This is wild and improbable. Among other con- 
sequences it would involve that each man committed all the 
errors which he contemplated. For he can only contemplate 
an error by making the corresponding assumption, and if that 
assumption is really the perception, he will have committed the 
error. 

Nor could the difficulty be avoided by the suggestion that he 
perceives the sea, not as boiling hot, but as having the negative 
quality of not being boiling hot. For such a perception, if it was 
misperceived as an assumption, would appear, not as the assump- 
tion that the sea is boiling hot, but as the assumption that the 
sea is not boiling hot — an assumption which is also sometimes 
made. 

The occurrence of such apparent assumptions can, however, be 
satisfactorily explained. However wild an assumption may be, 
yet, if it actually does occur, we can always find a judgment 
which contains that assumption as an element, and which, 
whether true or false, is one which it is not improbable would 
be made. The assumption that pigs have wings is fantastic 
enough, but such a judgment os "if an example of fantastic sup- 
positions is wanted, we cannot do better than take the supposi- 
tion that pigs have wings” may very probably be true, and has 
certainly been made. Or again we might take the judgment “if 
a walrus could talk to oysters, he would be likely to discuss 
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whether pigs have wings." These jurlgnients are non-cxistcntial, 
but we might also have such an existential judgment as ‘‘there 
are many readers in the world whose nature is such that they 
would be amused by contemplating the assumption that pigs 
have wings.” 

Since there is nothing wild or improbable about the occurrence 
of such apparent judgments as these, it follows that there may 
be perceptions which are such that they may be perceived as 
such judgments. And then, if such a perception is misperceived 
to a still greater extent, we shall get the assumption. The assump- 
tion is part of the content which appears in the judgment. That 
part may be perceived without the other part of the content 
which forms its framework — for example, “ there are many readers 
in the world whose nature is such that they would be amused by 
contemplating ” And, if it is so perceived, we shall get the as- 

sumption. 

This, I think, will give us a sufficient explanation of how as- 
sumptions can arise. For, with assumptions, as with judgments 
(cp. Chap. Liv, p. 312), we have not to account for every cogita- 
tion which could be produced by every possible combination of 
characteristics. All that we have to do is to account for those 
cases where an assumption does appear to occur. There is no 
necessity to explain how such an appearance can arise, except 
in those cases where it actually does arise. And whenever it does 
arise there must be some judgment of this kind which is true. 
Whenever an assumption comes to my mind, there must be some 
reason why an assumption does come, and why this one comes 
rather than another. And this reason can always be expressed 
in some judgment, such as the three given above, of which the 
assumption is a constituent. Thus the conditions necessary for 
the solution are present in every case in which they can be 
wanted — the cases in which assumptions do actually appear to 
occur. 

672 . In a similar way we can explain the occurrence of ap- 
parent awareness of characteristics. There are occasions when we 
appear not to be judging or assuming any proposition, but only 
to be contemplating a characteristic. We appear, for example, to 
be conscious of what is meant by “red,” without either asserting 
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or assuming any proposition in which that characteristic enters 
as a constituent. It has been already shown how it is possible for 
what is really a perception to be misperceived as a judgment or 
an assumption. Judgments and assumptions contain character- 
istics as constituents. And the perception may be so misperceived 
as to be perceived with still less of the information which it gives 
than would be the case if it appeared as a judgment or as an 
assumption. In that case the only information which appears may 
be the meaning of one of the characteristics; and thus we shall 
get an apparent awareness of the characteristic, as distinct from 
any proposition into which the characteristic enters. 

673. We now pass to those things which appear to us as 
imagings. Here, as elsewhere, the reality behind this appearance 
must be perceptions. Imagings stand in a relation to perceptions 
which is similar to that in which assumptions stand to judgments. 
The internal nature of an imaging is similar to that of a percep- 
tion, as the internal nature of an assumption is similar to that of a 
judgment. But while a perception, like a judgment, is a cognition, 
and gives information, an imaging, like an assumption, gives no 
information and is not a cognition. 

It follows from this that, for what is really a perception to 
appear as an imaging, it is only necessary that it should be so 
misperceived that we fail to perceive the element of cognition. 
A perception, which is not perceived as being a cognition, will 
appear as an imaging. 

Thus one sort of misperception will make a perception appear 
as a judgment, while another sort of misperception will make it 
appear as an imaging. If its internal structure is incorrectly per- 
ceived, while it is correctly perceived as being a cognition, it will 
appear as a judgment. If, on the other hand, it is not perceived 
as being, as it really is, a cognition, while its internal structure 
is correctly perceived, it will appear as an imaging. The two 
sorts of misperception are so different and each of them so funda- 
mental, that it is impossible to say that one of them involves a 
greater amount of error than the other. But there is a sense 
in which it can be said that an apparent assumption is more 
erroneous than either an apparent judgment or an apparent 
imaging, because, when a perception appears as an assumption. 
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both sorts of error are involved. For it is not perceived as being 
a cognition, and it is perceived as having a different internal 
structure from that which it really has. 

674. The perception which appears as an imaging may be 
a perception of something which is at a different stage of the 
C series from the perception itself — that is, of something which 
appears as past or future. In this point apparent imagings, like 
apparent judgments and assumptions, differ from apparent per- 
ceptions, which can only be of something which is in the same 
stage of the C series as the perception, and which therefore ap- 
pears as present. This difference between apparent imagings and 
apparent perceptions presents no difficulty. For, as we saw in 
Chap. LIU, pp. 292-293, the reason why an apparent perception 
must always be of what appears as present is to be found in cir- 
cum.stances connected with the guarantee of the correctness of the 
perception. And as an imaging is not a cognition, and gives no 
information, there can be no question of the guarantee of its 
correctness. There is therefore no reason why an apparent 
imaging should not be of something which is not at the same 
stage of the 0 series. 

The imagings which are involved in memory are of this type. 
We saw (Chap, xxxvil, p. 112) that, prirnd facie, memory con- 
sists of a judgment about an imaginatum. It follows from the 
results which we have since reached that there is only an apparent 
judgment and an apparent imaging, and that the reality of both 
is perception. We have also seen that an apparent perception and 
an apparent judgment can both be really the same perception. 
And, in the same way, it will be possible for a single perception 
to appear both as the apparent imaging and the apparent judg- 
ment which are involved in memory. 

The imagings which occur in memory are always, I suppose, 
less full and exact than were the original perceptions, on which 
the memory is based. And in some cases they are positively 
erroneous. We remember a thing inaccurately, as when Fouchd 
“remembered” Robespierre addressing him as Duke of Otranto. 
There is no difficulty here. All our perceptions in our present 
experience are more or leas erroneous, and it may well be that my 
present perception of a past object (which appears as memory) 
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may be more erroneous than my past perception of it, which was 
simultaneous with the object, and which appeared as an apparent 
perception. 

675. At first sight it might seem as if we could explain all 
imagings in the same manner. Any imaging representing any- 
thing existent, past, present, or future, might be really a percep- 
tion of that thing, and any imaging which represents something 
which never exists might be really a misperception of something 
which does exist. 

It is possible that this explanation may be the true one in some 
cases. I may image an imaginatum as to which I make no judg- 
ment that it corresponds to anything which I have experienced 
in the past. It is therefore not a memory imaginatum. And yet 
it may correspond to something which I have experienced in the 
past, and my imaging may, in reality, be a perception of that 
past something. 

But this explanation will not serve for most of the imagings, 
other than those involved in memory, which we have in our 
present experience. I may image the execution of George III in 
Berkeley Square. This never happened, and now never can hap- 
pen. Is it probable that the true nature of this imaging is that 
it is a misperception of some existent event in the present, past, 
or future 1 

And, in addition to this, there seems positive evidence that 
such imagings do arise in another way. It seems impossible to 
deny that my imagings of what I have never experienced are — 
at least in very many cases — imagings of imaginata composed of 
elements furnished out of what I have experienced, arranged in 
accordance with some judgment or assumption which I have had. 

If, for example, I image the Capitol in the days of Caesar, it 
seems clear that I first make a judgment, or an assumption, that 
it had certain qualities, and then image an imaginatum formed 
out of my own past experiences. I may have seen the Capitol 
last year, I may have seen other buildings which I judge that 
the Capitol resembled, and I may have seen pictures which were 
conjectural restorations of the Capitol. It is out of these that the 
elements of my imaginatum are taken. 

So, if I am thinking about the French Revolution, I may make 
the judgment, “if Charles I had not been executed at Whitehall, 
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George III might not improbably have been executed in Berkeley 
Square.” This contains the assumption “that George III was 
executed in Berkeley Square.” This may lead to my imaging the 
execution. Is it not certain that the imaginatum can be analyzed 
into elements supplied by memory — my memory of Berkeley 
Square with no one being executed, my memory of the statue 
of George III on horseback in Cockspur Street, and my memory 
of a guillotine at Madame Tuasaud’s waxworks ? 

676. If imaginata are built up in this way, can an imaging be 
a single perception, which must have a single object? And yet it 
is essential to our theory that an apparent imaging should be 
really perception. 

To this difficulty, however, there is a solution. We have seen 
(Chap. L, p. 261) that a plurality of perceptions can, when they 
are themselves perceived, be misperceived as a single perception. 
The same principle will apply in this case. The previous judg- 
ment or assumption — perhaps accompanied by a volition to form 
an image — will make those perceptions more prominent which 
have qualities correspondent to those given in the judgment or 
assumption. In the case of the execution, these perceptions will 
be those of the Square, the statue, and the guillotine. My interest 
in each of thorn, excited by the judgment or the assumption, will 
be in the qualities which are compatible, and not in those which 
are incompatible. My interest, in the first case, will be in the 
quality of being Berkeley Square, not in the quality of being de- 
void of guillotines. My interest, in the third case, will be in the 
quality of being a guillotine, and not in the quality of being out- 
side Berkeley Square. If, under these circumstances, the three 
perceptions should be misperceived as having an imaginal not 
a perceptual nature, and as being a single imaging of a single 
imaginatum, with the qualities which are more prominent for me 
in each of the three percepta, I shall get an image of George Ill’s 
execution in Berkeley Square. If, on the other hand, this does 
not happen, the three perceptions will appear to me as imagings 
of three separate imaginata. This also often occurs. It often hap- 
pens that a man fails to image something which he wishes to 
image, and has to content himself with contemplating various 
imaginata, each conforming in some respects, though not in all, 
to the judgment or assumption with which he starts. 
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677. Is it, then, the case that no perceptions can appear as 
imagings unless they, or their constituents, are perceptions of 
objects of which the same self has previously had apparent per- 
ceptions? It is not certain that this is the case, even with the 
imagings which we have to-day. It is the case, no doubt, with 
such imagings as those which we have just been discussing — the 
imaging of the Capitol in the past, or the imaging of the execu- 
tion of George III. But I can see no reason for absolutely denying 
the possibility that among the imagings which we have to-day, 
some may really be perceptions of objects of which the percipient 
never has an apparent perception, or of which his apparent per- 
ceptions are still in the future*. 

And supposing that this limitation does apply to all imagings 
which we have to-day, it does not follow that it must necessarily 
apply to all imagings throughout the misperception series of all 
selves. Other selves than we, or ourselves at another position in 
our G series, may have apparent imagings which are really per- 
ceptions of objects of which they never have apparent perceptions, 
or only have them later than the imagings. 

678. But at any rate the limitation extends to most, if not all, 
of our experience to-day, and it may be absolutely universal. Can 
we find anything which may possibly be the reason of this cir- 
cumstance? We saw in Chap. Liii, pp. 292-293, that there is 
reason to believe that a percipient is more closely related to a 
perceptum of which his perception is an apparent perception 
than to one of which his perception is not an apparent perception. 
And this may be the reason why it is only such percepta of 
which any perceptions can appear as imagings. With regard to 
the limitation to percepta of which the apparent perceptions are 
in the past, it will be convenient to postpone any consideration 
till we again deal with the time-series in Book VII. 

‘ It might be said that there was a strong presumption against this from the 
fact that we never find that any imaging gives ns any simple quality which has 
not previously been given to us as a quality of an object of an apparent perception. 
But it must be considered that the number of simple qualities which we know is 
comparatively small, and that much the greater part of the differentiation of our 
experience is produced by the variety of the ways in which they are combined. 
It would not, therefore, be very remarkable if a range of perceptions much wider 
than the range of apparent perceptions showed no additional simple qualities. 



CHAPTER LVII 

EMOTION AND VOLITION 

679 . We have now to consider how far the &cts which we 
observe in our present experience as to volition and emotion 
are compatible with those conclusions as to the true nature of 
the existent which we reached in Book V. It will, I think, be 
convenient to reverse the order in which they were taken in that 
Book, and to deal first with emotion. 

When we considered the nature of the existent in Book V we 
found that the universe consists of selves, which form a set of 
parts of the universe, and that each self contains a set of parts 
which are perceptions, and so on without end. We found that 
each of those perceptions has the quality of being an emotion. 
The direct perception of another self is an emotion of love. The 
perception of my own self is, in consequence of this, an emotion 
of self-reverence. The indirect perception of other selves is an 
emotion of affection. The perception of parts of other selves, or 
of myself, is an emotion of complacency. 

These were the only emotions which we were able to assert must 
exist. But we saw that it is also possible that such perceptions 
should have the qualities of sympathy, approval, disapproval, 
pride, humility, gladness, and sadness. On the other hand, it was 
found impossible, for various reasons, that they should have the 
qualities of hatred, repugnance, malignancy, anger, courage, 
cowardice, jealousy, envy, regret, remorse, hope, fear, surprise, 
or curiosity (Chap. XLi, pp. 166-167). 

When we look at our present experience, we find that besides 
perceptions, we have, or appear to have, awareness of character- 
istics, judgments, assumptions, and imagings. Some of these 
states do not appear, on introspection, to have any emotional 
qualities, and although it is not impossible that they might 
possess them in so slight a degree as to escape observation, there 
is no reason to believe that this is the case, and it is probable 
that they actually are without emotional qualities. And of those 
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which do have emotional qualities, some appear to have none of 
the qualities of which it was previously determined that each of 
the perceptions must have one — love, self-reverence, affection, 
or complacency. And, again, many of these states appear to 
have emotional qualities — hatred, malignancy, hope, fear, and so 
forth — which we had previously decided could be possessed by 
none of the perceptions. 

680. As we have seen, all these states, both apparent percep- 
tions, and also apparent judgments, assumptions, imagings, and 
awareness of characteristics, are really perceptions. They are not 
the perceptions, discussed in Book V, which form the system of 
determining correspondence, but fragmentary perceptions, which 
fall within the others, and are members of their inclusion series. 
And, while the perceptions of the determining correspondence 
system are correct perceptions, all these fragmentary perceptions 
are more or less erroneous. 

This shows us how it is possible that these states may differ, in 
respect of their emotional qualities, from the perceptions of the 
determining correspondence system. These latter, as we saw, had 
their emotional qualities, not because they were perceptions, but 
because they had the content which they do have. Now the 
content of the fragmentary perceptions is different. It is true 
that they perceive the same objects as the others. But they all 
perceive the objects more or less incorrectly, and therefore their 
content will be different, And this is the reason why their 
emotional qualities will, in many cases, be different. If, for 
example, an object, which is correctly perceived as another self, 
is incorrectly perceived as a material body, it is clear that, while 
the correct perception can be a state of love, this particular in- 
correct perception cannot be such a state, since love can only be 
felt towards what is recognized as other selves. 

It may therefore sometimes be the case that a fragmentary 
perception not only differs from the complete perception of which 
it is a part in its emotional qualities, but may have emotional 
qualities which are incompatible with those of the complete 
perception. 0, in his present experience, may hate.ff. This hatred 
is really a fragmentary perception of H, which forms a part of 
a complete perception of H. And this complete perception of H 
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will he a state either of love or of affection, according as the 
perception is direct or indirect. Thus a state of hatred of H may 
be a part, in this dimension, of a state of love of H. 

681. There does not seem any difficulty in this. It is, of course, 
a matter of common observation that a whole and its part can 
have respectively qualities which would be incompatible in a 
single subject. A nation, for example, is impersonal, but it has 
as its parts citizens who are personal. And, with regard to the 
particular qualities with which we have to deal when we are 
considering emotions, there does not seem any special difficulty. 
The case which we have just taken — a state of hatred as part 
of a state of love — is the case which is perhaps most doubtful. 
But I do not see any difficulty even here. It must, of course, be 
remembered that when we say that the hfitred is part of the 
love, we do not mean that the quality of hatred is part of the 
quality of love, but that a state which has the quality of hatred is 
part of a state which has the quality of love. And it must also be 
remembered that the termsof the inclusion seriesdonot form a set 
of parts of the complete perception, and that therefore our theory 
does not involve that two states of hatred could be added together, 
so as to produce, or to co-operate in producing, a state of love. 

682. Passing to volitions, we find a similar problem to that 
with which we have dealt as to emotions. The whole content of 
the selves, which themselves form the whole content of the uni- 
verse, does in reality consist of perceptions forming systems of 
determining correspondence, each of which perceptions is a 
volition — a state of acquiescence in what is perceived. And we 
saw that none of these volitions could be ungratified. When, on 
the other hand, we regard our present experience, we find that 
we appear to have, not only perceptions, but judgments, assump- 
tions, imagings, and awareness of characteristics. Some of the 
members of each of the first four classes appear to be states of 
volition, and some do not, while acts of awareness of characteristics 
never, so far as I know, appear as states of volition. All these 
states are really, as we have seen, fragmentary perceptions, 
falling within the inclusion series of perceptions of the deter- 
mining correspondence system. And all of these fragmentary 
perceptions are more or less erroneous. 
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' The solution here is analogous to the solution as to emotion. 
The reason that we held that all perceptions in the determining 
system are states of acquiescence is not because they were per- 
ceptions, but because of their content. They were all, we found, 
perceptions of other selves, or of the parts of other selves, or of 
the percipient, or of parts of him, and they perceived their objects 
as having the qualities by which we have just described them. And 
they were consequently all states of love, or of self-reverence, or of 
affection, or of complacency. And, as a consequence of their having 
these emotional qualities, and of their not having certain other emo- 
tional qualities, we held that they must all be states of acquiescence. 

The fragmentary and erroneous perceptions have the same 
objects as the perceptions in the determining correspondence 
system of which they form part. But they none of them, since 
they are erroneous, perceive their objects in quite the same way 
as the complete perceptions which form the determining corre- 
spondence system. For these latter are correct. And consequently 
it is not necessary that the former should all be states of acqui- 
escence. They may be states of acquiescence for the same reasons 
that their wholes are — as when, in my present experience, my 
cognition of someone whom I love has the quality of acquiescence. 
Or they may be states of acquiescence because of some of the 
qualities which they are erroneously perceived as having. Thus 
I may misperceive something as a mountain, and as a mountain 
which is beautiful, and I may acquiesce in it because I perceive 
it as beautiful. But it is also possible they should not be states of 
acquiescence at all. 

683. In our present experience some of our volitions are un- 
gratified. It makes, of course, no difference to the internal content 
of a volition whether it is gratified or not. It only means that 
the cogitation, which is the desire, is not in accordance with the 
facts. An assumption or imag;ing could be known by the self who 
has it not to be in accordance with the facts, and so a desire, if 
it were cogitatively an assumption or an imaging, could be known 
to be ungratified by the self who has it, while he has it. But 
this could not be the case with a judgment, since it is im- 
possible for a man to make a judgment which he knows, while 
he makes it, not to be in ,''ccord''nce with the f^ct ■ 
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We know that judgments, assumptions, and imagings need 
not be in accordance with the facts; and thus, if the fragmentary 
perceptions in the inclusion series were really judgments, assump- 
tions, and imagings, there would be no difficulty about the fact 
that ungratified desires occurred among the fragmentary per- 
ceptions, though not among the complete perceptions of which 
they are parts. But then they are not really judgments, assump- 
tions, and imagings, but perceptions. This, however, introduces 
no difficulty, for there is nothing in the fact that a cogitation is 
a perception to prevent it from being an ungratified volition, 
provided that it is more or less an erroneous perception. If 0 
perceives B as having the characteristic X, and if this perception 
is also a desire, G will acquiesce in the existence of H as, inter 
alia, having the characteristic X. And, if H has really not got 
that characteristic, then the desire will be ungratified. It is true 
that the acquiescence is in B, which is perceived, and not in the 
proposition that B has the characteristic X. But the acquiescence 
will be in JT as G perceives it to be, and so, if H does not exist 
as he perceives it to be, the desire will be ungratified*. 

And such an ungratified volition might be known to be un- 
gratified, even by G while he entertained it. For G might have 
at the same time an apparent perception oi B as X, and a 
perception which appeared as a judgment that B could not be 
X. And then the apparent perception, if it were a desire, would 
be known by 0 to be ungratified. He might, e.g., perceive B as 
in time, and he might — if he had a passion for time as against 
eternity — acquiesce in his being in time. But he might also have 
a perception which appeared as a judgment that nothing was in 
time, and then he would know that the desire was ungratified. 
And the same would be the case if, instead of an apparent per- 
ception, he had an apparent assumption that B was in time, or 
an imaging oi B as being in time. 

684. We see, then, that the perceptions which appear as 
apparent perceptions, judgments, assumptions, and imagings, can 

* It might, of coarse, be the case that, if O perceived H eoireetly, that percep- 
tion would also be an acquiescence. And this acquiescence would, of course, be a 
gratified volition. But this does not alter the fact that the acquiesoenoe in the 
perception of H, which he does have, would be an ungratified volition. 
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have those emotional and volitional qualities which they appear to 
have, in spite of the fact that many of these are qualities which 
cannot be possessed b}’' the complete perceptions of which they 
are parts^. But another question arises. Have we any reason to 
believe that, in any particular case, they do have the particular 
emotional and volitional qualities which they appear to have ? 

With regard to apparent perceptions, there does seem to be 
such a reason. For everything must be supposed to be what it 
appears to be, unless there is a definite reason for doubting it. 
And in this case there appears no reason for doubting it. 

But with regard to the other apparent forms of cogitation, the 
matter is different. What really exist here are not judgments, 
assumptions, or imagings, but perceptions. Perceptions are cogni- 
tions of substances. We have seen, in Chapters Liv and LVI, that 
part of the information given in perception may be misper- 
ceived — still as cognition — in existential or non-existential judg- 
ments, or — no longer as cognition — in assumptions or imagings. 
But the emotional and volitional qualities of the perception will 
not be preserved in the appearances. 

Let us take the existential judgment “Smith is a swindler." If 
I am a normal person, this judgment will not be an acquiescence, 
since the normal person does not desire that other people should 
be swindlers. But my perception of Smith may be an acquiescence, 
though I perceive him as being, among other things, a swindler. 
For I may love him, and then my perception of him will be an 
acquiescence, whatever qualities I perceive him as having. 

The case is still stronger with assumptions. I may make the 
assumption “that Smith is a swindler,” and this may have= — 
probably will have — the quality of being a disapproval, and the 
quality of not being an acquiescence. But the perception which 
is misperceived as being such an assumption may be a percep- 
tion of Smith as having some quality which is perceived as having 
the quality of incompatibility with the quality of being a swindler*. 
Such a perception, whether I love Smith or not, may very probably 

^ There is strictly only one volitional quality — acquiescence. But it will be 
convenient to speak of the negative quality of not being an acquiescence as a 
volitional quality. 

’ It will be remembered that part of the misperception of the perception has 
been held to be the failure to perceive part of the content of the perception. 
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have the qualities of being an approval and an acquiescence. The 
same case may arise with regard to imagings. 

Again, with non-existential judgments we find the same thing. 
The non-existential judgment “no poet can be an aeroplane” 
would probably, in the normal man, have no positive emotional 
or volitional quality. If it occurred to him, he would admit its 
truth, but he would not be in the least interested in it. But the 
perception which was misperceived as being such a judgment 
might be the perception of Smith as having the quality of being 
a poet which is perceived as having the quality of incompatibility 
with the quality of being an aeroplane. And such a perception of 
Smith might be volitionally an acquiescence, and might have 
various positive emotional qualities. 

Thus we see that, when a perception appears as a judgment, 
assumption, or imaging, with certain emotional and volitional 
qualities, we have no reason to suppose that the perception really 
has those qualities. They stand or fall with the state in question 
being, as it appears to be, a judgment, assumption, or imaging. 
And as the state is not really a judgment, assumption, or imaging, 
but is only misperceived as such, it follows that it is only mis- 
perceived as having those particular qualities. 

Of course the perception may itself have emotional and voli- 
tional qualities. But we do not know what they are, since we 
know nothing of the perception except our misperception of it. 
They may in some cases be the same as the qualities which it is 
misperceived as having. A perception of Smith which is an acqui- 
escence may be misperceived as the judgment "Smith is a hero,” 
and as being, as that judgment, an acquiescence. But this may be, 
or may not be, and we do not know in any particular case whether 
it IS so or not. 

685. This result increases, no doubt, the difference we have 
already found to exist between appearance and reality. But we 
shall have an exaggerated idea of the amount of error in ordinary 
experience which it involves, unless we attend to an important fact. 
It is only an error to say that a particular judgment or assump- 
tion is a state of hope or of acquiescence, in the way in which 
it is an error to say that a particular building — Westminster 
Abbey, for example — is Gothic. Since nothing exists but spirit, no 
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buildings exist, and to say that Westminster Abbey exists — since 
the name implies that it is a building — is erroneous. But it is not 
an error to say that Westminster Abbey is Gothic in the same sense 
that it would be an error to say that it was Palladian. If what 
appears as Westminster Abbey really was, as it appears to be, a 
building, it would be really Gothic. And it is not the case that the 
appearance of the reality as a building appears to be Gothic. What 
is the case is that the reality appears to be a building and Gothic. 

In the same way, it is not the case that the appearance of a 
particular perception as a judgment appears to be a state of hope 
and acquiescence. It is the perception which appears to be a judg- 
ment and a state of hope and acquiescence. When, in ordinary 
language, I judge that the world is getting better, and acquiesce 
in it, it is just as true that I acquiesce as that I judge. It is not, 
indeed, as certain that I acquiesce as that I cognize, for percep- 
tion is really cognition, and I really have the perception, and I 
am not sure that the perception is a state of acquiescence. But 
the assertion of the acquiescence has the same phenomenal truth 
as the assertion of the judgment. 

686. It may be said that this result will destroy the whole 
value of our emotional and moral life. All acts of love in our 
present experience are judgments, since we have no apparent 
perceptions of persons^. How, then, can we know that we really 
do love any of the people whom we appear to love ? And does not 
a great part of our moral life consist in our emotions and volitions 
which are cogitatively judgments or assumptions ? If I cannot be 
sure that I really regard the conduct of Nero with disapproval, 
and the conduct of Spinoza with approval and acquiescence, if I 
cannot be sure that I really disapprove of any suppositious crime 
or approve of any suppositious act of virtue, is not the whole of 
my moral life reduced to a chaos? 

However calamitous such consequences of our doctrine might 
be, they would not, of course, justify us in rejecting that doctrine 
as false. But I do not think that these consequences do follow. 

687. With regard to love, (? s perception of H will be really a 
state of love if the connection of Q and H is particularly close 

’ No apparent assumptions or imagings can be states of love, since love requires 
a cognition of the beloved as existent. 
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and intimate. Now if G's perception of H is misperceived as an 
apparent judgment with H as its subject, there is nothing in this 
misperception as an apparent judgment which could make the 
connection of G and H appear more intimate than it really is. 
If, therefore, the perception, when it appears as a judgment, 
appears as a state of love, the connection of G and H really has 
the closeness and intimacy which is necessary for love, and the 
perception is really a state of love. 

688. With regard to our moral natures, the matter is rather 
different. It is not certain that there is really any disapproval of 
crimes, or any approval of, or acquiescence in, acts of virtue, but 
the fact that there are apparent approvals, disapprovals, and ac- 
quiescences is sufficient for morality. It is certain that, from the 
primd facie standpoint, the assumption “that I shall become rich 
by swindling,” will be regarded with approval and acquiescence 
by some men, and with disapproval and the absence of acqui- 
escence by others. If our theory is true, it follows that these 
cogitations, besides not really being assumptions, are not really 
approval and acquiescence in the one case, and disapproval in the 
other. But the fact that one appears as approval and acquiescence, 
and the other does not, must be due to differences in the charac- 
ters of the two men, since the assumption contemplated by each 
as to his possible action is the same. And those differences are 
real differences of moral character. It is not the fact that there 
is approval or disapproval. But it is the fact that, when something 
appears as an assumption of a crime, it appears for one man with 
the quality of approval and for the other man with the quality 
of disapproval. This is sufficient to justify the assertion that the 
first man is, in this respect and at this time, of a vicious charac- 
ter, and that the second man is, in this respect and at this time, 
of a virtuous character. 



CHAPTEE LVIII 

•' APPEARANCE AND REALITY 

689 . We have now considered the various differences which, 
if our theory is true, are found between the apparent nature of 
the existent and its real nature. It remains to sum up our con- 
clusions. 

We have found the explanation of the difference by considering 
the inclusion series. The inclusion series really exists. But the 
perceptions which fall in it, except those falling in the last term, 
are all more or less erroneous, and form a misperception series ; 
and therefore when I perceive any object by a perception falling 
within any term of the series, except the last, that object will to 
some extent appear to me as having a different nature from that 
which it really has. 

Since the inclusion series really exists, there really exists, within 
each part of the determining correspondence system, a series of 
parts which have natures different in many respects from the 
natures of the parts in the determining correspondence system. 
For all the members of each inclusion series — except the last, 
which is a part in the determining correspondence system — are 
more or less erroneous, while the perceptions in the determining 
correspondence system are correct. Some of the erroneous terms 
are states of acquiescence, and some are not. Some of them have 
the same emotional qualities which the parts of the determining 
correspondence system have. Others have emotional qualities 
which the parts of the determining correspondence system cannot 
have. Others, again, have no emotional qualities at all. 

These terms really exist, but, since they are all misperceptions, 
the objects which they perceive appear as having a very different 
nature from that which they really have. There appears to be 
time in the universe, but in reality all that exists is timeless. 
There appear 1.0 be matter and sensa in the universe, but there 
is really only spirit, and the selves of which this spirit consists 
perceive themselves and one another. There appear to be, within 
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various selves, judgments, assumptions, imagings, and simple 
acts of awareness of characteristics. But in reality the whole 
content of each self consists of perceptions. There are no judg- 
ments, assumptions, imagings, or simple awarenesses of character- 
istics. And, finally, those perceptions which appear as being 
judgments, assumptions, or imagings, appear as having volitional 
and emotional qualities which it is not certain that they do 
have. 

Most of the objects, which are thus erroneously perceived, are 
themselves members of misperception series. It is therefore im- 
portant to keep clear the distinction between those qualities — 
given in the last paragraph but one — which they really possess, 
and those qualities — given in the last paragraph — which they 
are erroneously perceived as possessing. 

690. What justification have we for believing the theory of 
the relation of appearance to reality which we have reached in 
this Book ? The justification is that we can find no other explana- 
tion of the facts, consistent with the conclusions arrived at in 
the five previous Books. If those conclusions are right, the true 
nature of reality is in many respects very different from what it 
appears to be. And therefore there is error. There is error in 
apparent judgments, since we do sometimes believe that things 
are as, if our theory is true, they cannot be. And there is error in 
apparent perception, since, as we have seen, it is impracticable 
to explain all the error involved merely as an error in apparent 
judgment. Place, then, must be found for error. But the percep- 
tions of the determining correspondence system give no place 
for it. And such perceptions comprise the whole of the content 
of every self. The erroneous cognition, then, must have content 
which falls within the content of the determining correspondence 
system. And, while it cannot consist of the perceptions which 
form that system, it must consist of perceptions, and of perceptions 
only, because otherwise we could not without contradiction 
ascribe to it that divisibility into parts of parts without end 
which belongs to every substance. And, once more, our account 
of its nature must comply with the twelve conditions which we 
have found to be necessary. (Chap. XLViii, p. 239.) 

Our reason for accepting the theory of appearance which we 
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have put forward is that it complies with all these requirements, 
and that no other theory is to be found which does so. Such a 
proof is, of course, of a negative nature. It rests on the assumption 
that there is not some other alternative theory which has failed 
to occur to us. If there were such another theory which equally 
fulfilled all the requirements, it would be doubtful which of the 
two theories was correct. 

691. As we have seen, the negative character of the proof need 
not lead us to any distrust of our conclusion. It is shared by 
every argument, in philosophy, in science, or in everyday life, in 
which we arrive at a conclusion because it complies with certain 
conditions which have been established as valid, and because we 
can find no other that does so. Such arguments are frequent, and 
the degree of certainty to which they reach is often very great. 
And in the present case it must be remembered that the number 
of requirements to be satisfied is considerable, which diminishes 
the probability of any other theory being able to satisfy them 
all. 

But the whole force of our argument rests, as has been said, 
on the conclusions established in the earlier Books, as to the real 
nature of the existent. Now the arguments in the first four Books 
professed to be absolute demonstrations, but it is, of course, 
possible that there may be some undetected error in them. And 
the arguments of the fifth Book, in so far as they are positive 
and not negative, do not claim to be absolute demonstrations, 
although they do claim to give sufficient reasons for accepting 
their conclusions. If, therefore, the results which we have reached 
were such as to be in themselves highly improbable, the question 
might be raised whether it was not more probable that there 
was some undetected error in the earlier argument than that 
such results should be true. 

Our results certainly differ considerably from that view of 
the universe which presents itself to us primA fade, and which 
is sometimes called the position of common sense. But I cannot 
see that they differ in such a way as could reasonably cause us 
to feel distrust of them. 

The rejection of the existence of matter, as was pointed out 
when we discussed it, is less far-reaching than our other con- 
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elusions, because it does not by itself involve the existence of 
erroneous perception. Matter, primd facie, is not perceived, but 
inferred. (It is only as a result of our further conclusion that all 
cogitation is perception that we reach the conclusion that our 
cognitions of matter are really perceptions.) But all the other 
differences between appearance and reality which were enume- 
rated above (pp. 338-339) involve the existence of erroneous 
perception. 

692. The possibility of erroneous perception, .then, is essential s 
tp our_ theory. But the explanation of its possibility which we ■ 
have given seems to have nothing improbable about it, when 
once the unreality of time has been accepted. No one has ever 
asserted that the self-evident correctness of a perception meant i 
more than that it was self-evident that the perceptum was as it ' 
was perceived while it was perceived. If time is unreal, this must j 
be re-stated in order to get a proposition which is not merely ‘ 
phenomenally true, but really true. And in that case there seems 
nothing improbable about the theory that the reality which ap- 
pears as a perfectly correct perception occurring at a certain 
time is really a timeless perception which is only partially correct. 

This explanation of the possibility of erroneous perception 
depends, indeed, as has just been said, on the unreality of time. 
But the assertion of the unreality of time can scarcely be said 
to be so improbable as to throw doubt on any theory which 
includes it, especially when we consider how many philosophers, 
from Descartes to the present day, have agreed, while differing 
on so many other points, to deny the reality of time. 

693. Of all the results which we have reached, the most 
paradoxical, no doubt, are those which deal with apparent non- 
existential judgments, with apparent assumptions and imagings, 
and with the apparent emotional and volitional qualities of 
judgments, assumptions, and imagings. A view which holds that 
the contents of my own mind are so very different, in many 
respects, though not in all, from what they appear to me as being, 
must be pronounced to be so far paradoxical. But, after all, the 
paradoxical is only what is surprising and unexpected. That a 
result should be surprising and unexpected ought to lead the 
thinker — as it almost certainly will lead him — to re-examine the 
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steps by which he has reached it. But if, after this, he can still 
find no flaws in his argument, he ought not to reject his results 
because they are surprising and unexpected. No philosophy has 
ever been able to avoid paradox. For no philosophy — with what- 
ever intentions it may have set out — ^has been able to treat the 
universe as being what it appears to be. 



BOOK VII 

PRACTICAL CONSEQUENCES 




CHAPTER LIX 

THE FUNDAMENTAL SENSE OF THE B SERIES 

694. In this Book we shall consider various questions of 
practical interest, as to which it is possible to draw conclusions 
by means of the results reached in the previous Books. We shall 
consider what can be determined as to the relative amounts of 
good and evil in the universe as a whole, and also as to the rela- 
tive amount of good and evil in the apparent future as compared 
with the amount in the apparent present and apparent past. As 
a preliminary step to the solution of this question, it will be 
necessary to consider whether, when P appears to stand to Q in 
the relation of being earlier than Q, the real relation in which it 
stands is the relation of being included in Q, or the relation of 
being inclusive of Q. We have seen in Chapter XLViil that it 
must be one of the two, but which of the two has not yet been 
determined. This will form the subject of this chapter, and of the 
next. 

695. In mathematics, the letters of the alphabet, taken from 
A to Z, would be said to form one series, and the same letters, 
taken from Z to A, would be said to form another series. But it 
is clear that these two series are closely related. It is not merely 
that the terms of the two series are the same. This would also be 
the case with such a series as D, B, W, K, and so on irregularly 
till all the twenty-six letters had been used up. But the series 
from A to Z and the series from Z to A are connected, not only 
by the similarity of their terms, but by a certain similarity in 
their arrangement. If any letter is between two others in the one 
series, it will be between those two others in the other series. 
And if a letter comes before another in one series, it will come 
after that other in the other series. 

It would be possible to express this relation by saying that the 
two series had the same order of terms. But I think it will be more 
convenient, and more in agreement with ordinary language, to 
depart so far from mathematical usage as to say that there is 
only one series with two opposite senses. 
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Every series has two such opposite senses, for where there is 
one generating relation there must always be a eonverse gene- 
rating relation. If there is one relation which P has to Q, Q to R, 
and R to S, then there is another relation which S has to JZ, R to 
Q, and Q to P. And while the first relation generates the series 
in one sense, the second generates it in the other sense. 

We shall say, then, that there is one B aeries, and that it has 
two senses, according as we take the generating relation to be 
"earlier than” or “later than.” In the same way we shall say 
that there is one G series, and that it has two senses, according 
as we take the generating relation to be “included in” or “in- 
clusive of.” It makes no difference which relation out of each 
pair we take as the generating relation of the series. But it is a 
question of great theoretical importance, and, as we shall see, of 
great practical importance, which of the relations in the B series 
corresponds to which of the relations in the C series. 

696. How, if at all, shall we be able to determine this? The 
simplest way, if it were practicable, would be to discover some 
similarity between “earlier than” on the one hand, and either 
“included in” or “inclusive of” on the other hand, which should 
lead us directly to the conclusion that “ earlier than” corresponded, 
in the B series, to the similar relation in the Useries — which would, 
of course, imply that "later than” corresponded to the remaining 
relation in the G series. I cannot, however, detect any such 
similarity. 

697. But there is another way which is possible. The two 
converse generating relations are inseparable. But they need not 
be equally important. In one sense of the word, indeed, they 
must be equally important, since they are both indispensable. 
The one cannot be there without the other. But it is possible, as 
we shall see in this chapter about the B series, and in the next 
chapter about the 0 series, that one may be more important than 
the other in another sense — that the process from P to Q, IZ, and 
S successively, may express the nature of the series more ade- 
quately than the process from S to R, Q, and P. And, if in each 
series one sense is more important than the other, we may find 
it possible to argue that the more important sense in the B series 
corresponds to the more important sense in the C series. 
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698 . Is. then, one sense of the B series more important than 
the other? There is one fact which is clearly of great significance. 
The series, like other aeries, can be taken in either direction. 
We can go from earlier to later or from later to earlier. But this 
series is a series of changes. And these changes go in one direc- 
tion and not in the other. 

When we say that the B series is a series of changes, we do not, 
of course, mean that the terms change their places in the series. 
If one term is ever earlier than another, it is always earlier than 
that other. But the B series is a time-series, and time involves 
change. And the change in the terms of the B series is that they 
are successively present (passing from futurity to presentness, 
and from presentness to pastness). It is first an earlier term which 
is present, and then a later one*. 

Now this fact — that there is a change in the B series which 
goes from earlier to later — is sufficient to show that, of the two 
generating relations of the series, the relation of the earlier term 
to the later is more important than the relation of the later term 
to the earlier. For the relation of the earlier to the later takes 
us in the direction from earlier to later. Starting &om any point 
P in the series, we shall find it to be earlier than Q, and shall 
then find Q to be earlier than Jt and so go on continually fi-om 
earlier terms to later terms. On the other hand, if we start from 
P and take the relation "later than,” we shall find that P is later 
than 0, which is later than iT, which is later than M, and so go 
on fi’om later to earlier terms. And thus the relation of “earlier 
than” gives us a sense of the series which agrees with the direction 
of the change, while the relation "later than” gives us a sense 
opposed to the direction of the change. The first of these relations, 
then, expresses the nature of the series more adequately than the 
second, and we may call the sense from earlier to later the Funda- 
mental Sense of the series 

1 Wben we Bay that there is change in the time-series, of conrse we mean that 
there is apparent change in an apparent time-series. Time is nmeal, and it does 
not, therefore, give us real change, Nor is there real change anywhere. For, while 
there can be no time without change, there can be no change without time. 

‘ It is possible, as was said in Section 218, that this fact may be one of the 
causes producing the common but erroneous belief that the earlier determines 
the later in a way in which the later does not determine the earlier. 
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699. We have further to enquire whether the C series also has 
a fundamental sense, and, if so, which of its two senses is funda- 
mental. And, if one sense is fundamental, we shall have further 
to enquire whether we can infer that it is this which corresponds 
to, and appears as, the fundamental sense of the B series. But 
before doing this it will be well to consider certain peculiarities 
of the time-process on which the practical importance of these 
questions depends. 

700. The earlier and later stages in the B series are found in 
our experience, as far as that goes, to differ qualitatively. And 
they may be expected to do so throughout the whole series. For 
the earlier stages differ from the later in being the appearance 
of stages in the G series which are more or less inclusive. Whether 
it is more or less has not yet been determined, but it must be 
one or the other, according as the one or the other relation in the 
B series corresponds to each relation in the G series. In the G 
aeries a more inclusive term will differ from a less inclusive term, 
not only by its position relatively to it, but by containing more 
content — that is, it will differ qualitatively. A similar qualitative 
variation may be expected to accompany different positions in 
the B series. 

701. Should these different positions vary, among other things, 
in the amount of good and evil which is to be found in them, 
then their position in the B series will be a matter of great 
practical importance. I do not mean that a good or evil state be- 
comes better or worse in any particular position in the B series 
than it would be in any other position in the B series. But it ia 
an undisputed fact that anticipation of future good or evil affects 
our happiness or unhappiness in the present far more than the 
memory of past good or evil. 

Let us take, for simplicity, a case which is more clearly cut 
than those of actual life. Let us suppose that, on a certain day, 
G and H can each remember perfectly all that has happened to 
them in the ten years preceding that day, and can anticipate with 
perfect certainty all that will happen to them in the ten years 
succeeding that day, but have no more distant memories or 
anticipations. Let us suppose that G looks back on ten years of 
intense misery, and anticipates ten years of intense happiness 
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while H anticipates misery as great as G remembers, and re- 
members happiness as great as O anticipates. What will he their 
position during the neutral day which intervenes between the 
two periods of intense experience? Each will be contemplating 
equal amounts of good and evil in his own life. But it is obvious 
that the intermediate day will be a period of happiness for Q 
whose good is in the future, and whose evil is in the past, while 
it will be a period of unhappiness for H. 

Thus future good and evil are more important to us in the 
present, supposing we know about them, than past good and evil 
of equal amount. No doubt even future good and evil are less 
important than present good and evil, when the amounts are 
equal. But this can he accounted for by the fact that experience 
of anything is more vivid than anticipation, and more certain 
than any anticipation which is possible to us in our present state. 
But anticipation has not the same advantages over memory 
which experience has over anticipation. Anticipation is not more 
certain than memory, but the reverse. I am almost always more 
certain of what has happened to me at a certain time in the past, 
than I am of what will happen to me at an equal distance in the 
future. And anticipation tends to be less vivid than memory. It 
is generally much easier to form a vivid picture of what I have 
experienced than of what I shall experience. Yet, in spite of this, 
anticipation affects present happiness much more than memory 
does. 

702. I am not asserting that past good or evil does not tend 
to produce some happiness or unhappiness in the present. It may 
do so, to begin with, for incidental reasons. We maybe SEuidened by 
the results which past evil has left behind in the present, or which 
may be expected to appear in the future — if those results are 
themselves evil, which of course is not always the case with results 
of past evils. Or the remembrance of evil may remind us that 
the universe is not wholly good, and may make us fear evil in 
the future. Again, if past evil has been caused by the wickedness 
of any person, the fact that the evil has passed away will not 
affect the fact that the responsible person is still wicked — unless, 
indeed, he has improved. And, on the other hand, remembered 
good often derives happiness from reasons corresponding to these. 
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And, apart from these incidental consequences, I do not think it 
can be denied that past good and evil, when known in the present, 
do intrinsically tend to produce some happiness or unhappiness 
in the present. The past is, after all, part of the universe, and 
every piece of goodness which we find in the universe tends to 
make us happy by knowing of it, and every piece of evil unhappy. 
And I do not think that even those persons who regard time 
as real, regard the past as so absolutely non-existent, that its 
character is of no present importance to us. We should, I think, 
always desire of any past evil, just because it was evil, that it 
should not have existed — unless of course it has produced some- 
thing whose good outweighs the evil of its cause. 

703. But, while thus allowing that past good or evil does tend 
to produce present happiness or unhappiness, it remains the case 
that future good or evil tends to produce them to a much greater 
extent. I do not know that any reason can be assigned for this 
greater present importance of the future. It may have a reason 
which is not yet discovered. Or it may be an ultimate fact. But 
it cannot be denied to be a fact. 

Whether it has a reason or not, there is no ground for regarding 
it as unreasonable — that is, as contrary to reason. It would no 
doubt be contrary to reason if we judged a certain good to be 
greater, because it was in the future, than we should have judged 
it, had it been in the past. For the goodness of a state is not 
affected by any difference in my temporal relations to it. But this 
is not what happens. What happens is that the anticipation of 
a good in the future produces greater happiness in the present 
than the memory of an equal good in the past. There may be no 
more reason for this than there is for a man’s preference of 
burgundy to claret, or of claret to burgundy. But absence of reason 
is not here contrariety to reason. It would, no doubt, be possible 
for a man to hold that his nature would be more admirable if 
good and evil affected him to the same extent when they were 
past as when they were future. But I do not know any reason 
why anyone should hold this. And, even if he did hold it, the 
fact would remain that for him, as for the rest of us, future good 
and evil are more important than present good and evil. 

704. And this greater importance of the future is not destroyed 
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by the belief that time is non-existent. It will still be the case, 
for the person who holds such a belief, that the states which 
appear to him as future, though he does not believe them to be 
really future, will have a greater effect on the present than those 
which appear to him as past. It is, indeed, probable, that the 
difference of importance between the past and the future will be 
diminished by the belief that time is unreal. The fact that past 
good and evil do belong to the universe, and are therefore real, 
as present and future good and evil are, will be more prominently 
before a person who believes that time distinctions are only 
apparent, and that all things are really timelessly coexistent. 
And the result of this, no doubt, will be to increase the effect on 
our present happiness of the good and evil of the past, since their 
pastness will be regarded as only apparent, and not real\ 

But, when every allowance has been made for this, it will still 
remain the case that good or evil in what is recognized as being 
only an apparent future will have more influence on happiness 
than good or evil in the apparent past. It is not only that a 
person who believes time to be unreal recognizes that there is 
such a greater influence in the lives of people who do not believe 
time to be unreal, and that such an increase of their happiness 
or unhappiness is itself a real good or evil. In the life also of the 
thinker who believes time to be unreal, the greater importance 
of the apparent future will show itself. 

705. This greater importance is always of a later event as 
against an earlier, since, if one event is future while another is 
past, the future event is the later of the two. But the greater 
importance belongs to it because it is future and the other is 
past, not because it is the later of the two. This can be seen by 
considering the case of good and evil states, one of which is 
later than the other, but both of which are in the past, or both 
in the future. In these states we are not more affected in the 
^ The truth of this appears, I think, more clearly in regard to the increase of 
the positive effect on our happiness from the memory of past good, than it does 
by the increase of the negative effect on our happiness from the memory of past 
evil. This seems attributable to the fact that the belief in the unreality of time 
is often, though not always, accompanied by a belief in a close and intimate unity 
of the parts of the universe, such as may be called mystical. And all mystical 
belief, it may be maintained, tends to hold that the good is better than, and the 
bad not so bad as, they respectively appear to be from a non-mystical standpoint. 
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present by that state which is the later of the two than by that 
state which is the earlier of the two. Of course if between two 
states, one good and one evil, there was a third state in which 
the one was remembered and the other anticipated, that state — 
now itself, like the others, in the past or the future — would be 
more affected by the state w’hich was future to it than by the 
state which was past to it. And for this reason we may say that 
the whole past or the whole future would be better if the good 
in it followed the evil than it would be if the evil followed the 
good. But in doing this we are not taking the later state as the 
more important to us now, but only recognizing that it is more 
important to a state to which it was future while the other was 
past. 

706. Thus there seems no reason to consider that the later, 
as such, is more important than the earlier. But the later an 
event is, the more points there are at which it is future, and the 
fewer points are there at which it is past. If, therefore, an event 
is anticipated to end after a certain point, then, the later it is, 
the longer will it have the greater importance of the future 
before it passes on to the lesser importance of the past. And 
thus the later it is, the more important will it be. If a certain 
quality, of a good or evil nature, is true of all states later than 
a certain state, then some states which possess this quality will 
be always future or present, and they will never all be in the 
past. Thus the nature of this quality, if its occurrence can be 
anticipated, will be especially important. 

707. And thus, though the later as such is not the more 
important, yet the later, if it can be anticipated, is the more 
important, by reason of its effect on the present in which it is 
anticipated. We have, therefore, justified the assertion made 
earlier (p. 348) that, if the different positions in the B series 
should vary, among other things, in the amount of good and 
evil which is to be found in them, then their position in the 
B series will be of great practical importance. And we now see 
that it is desirable that the states which are better should come 
later in the series. We shall see further on (Chapters LXV and 
Lxvii) that there is reason to think that the term in the G series 
which is inclusive of all the others and included by none of 
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them — the final term of the series at the inclusive end — has a 
value which greatly, indeed infinitely, exceeds the value of any 
other term. And we shall see that there is reason to believe 
that this value is good. It would therefore be very desirable that 
it should be the relation “inclusive of” which appears as “later 
than” and the relation "included in” which appears as “earlier 
than.” 

I believe, for reasons which will be given in the next chapter, 
that we have grounds for holding that the desirable result is the 
true result, and that it is the relation “inclusive of” which 
appears as the relation “ later than.” It will, however, be necessary 
to scrutinize the argument with special care, just because it does 
lead to a result which we should accept as desirable. For the 
fact that it is desirable does not make it more likely to be true. 
And, on the other hand, the fact that we desire it does give 
rise to a real danger that we should be unconsciously misled by 
our desires, and so accept too easily arguments which lead to the 
desired result, and reject too easily objections to that result. 

708. But, it might be said, although the fact that a proposition 
is desirable does not, as such, make it more likely to be true, is 
it not possible in this particular case to argue that the desirability 
of the proposition is a ground for inferring conclusions which 
would involve that the proposition is true? The proposition 
which is desirable is that the more inclusive terms should be 
those which appear as later. And the reason why this is more 
desirable is that the good or evil of the future is more important 
for present h.appiness or unhappiness than the good or evil of 
the past. Now, it might be argued, the fact that the future is 
more important than the past, for which we have not yet found 
an explanation, could be explained on the hypothesis that what 
appeared as later was in reality more inclusive. For then a 
state which was future while another was past, being later than 
that other, would have the other as a part included in it. And 
since the future state would contain the past state and more also, 
our greater interest in the future would thus be accounted for. 
We are justified, therefore, it might be concluded, in adopting 
a hypothesis which gives the only explanation of an undoubted 
fact. 


o 
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709. But this argument would be invalid. In the first place, 
although the fact is undoubted, it is possible that it is ultimate, 
and that the greater importance to the present of the future is 
something which neither admits nor requires an explanation. 
And, in the second place, the proposed explanation would prove 
too much. For it would prove that of two states, both of which 
were future, or both past, the later would be the more important 
to the present state. And we have seen that this is not the case. 

We must fall back, then, on the method indicated on p. 346. 
We have ascertained that the B series has a fundamental sense, 
and that it is the sense from earlier to later. If we find that the 
0 series has also a fundamental sense, we may find ground for 
holding that it is this sense which corresponds to the sense from 
earlier to later. 



CHAPTER LX 


THE FUNDAMENTAL SENSE OF THE C SERIES 

710 . Is there a fundamental sense of the G series, and, if so, 
which sense is it? Can the first question be answered by means 
of the result which we have already reached — that the B series, 
which is the appearance of the C series, has a fundamental sense ? 
This fact does give a certain presumption that the G series also 
has a fundamental sense. For, if it has not, then, when the G 
series is misperceived as the B series, the fundamental nature 
of one sense is part of the misperception. Now it may fairly be 
said that the presumption is that no element in a perception is 
erroneous, except those which can be shown to be so. And in that 
case the presumption is that the sense, whichever it may be, 
which corresponds in the C series to the fundamental sense in 
the B series, is itself fundamental. 

711 . To this it might be objected that what makes one sense 
in the B series fundamental is the fact that this is the direction 
in which change goes, and that, since the perception of change is 
certainly a misperception, we have no reason to believe that the 
possession of a fundamental sense by the series is in any better 
position than the change. I do not, however, think that this objec- 
tion is valid. For there are certain characteristics which we know 
that the G series has,and which are only manifested in the B series 
in the form of change. If, in the B series, M is succeeded by 0, and 
ObyP, we know that this is a manifestation of the fact that,in the 
G series, 0 comes between M and P. And, since a characteristic 
which certainly belongs to the G series is manifested in the 
form of change, it is clear that the fact that something else is 
manifested in that form does not prove that it is not a charac- 
teristic of the G series. 

There is, therefore, a presumption that the sense in the G series 
which corresponds to the sense from earlier to later is the funda- 
mental sense of G. But this would give us no help in determining 
which of the two senses, “included in" and “inclusive of,” was 
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the fundamental sense in question. We must, therefore, enquire 
more directly into the nature of the G series. 

712. It is clear, to begin with, that neither sense of the C 
series can be taken as fundamental for a reason similar to that 
which led us to hold that the sense from earlier to later was the 
more fundamental sense of the B series. Our reason there was that 
the B series is a series of change, and that the direction of change 
in the B series is from earlier to later. But it is only in a time- 
series that there can be change, and the C7 series is not a time-series. 

713. But it cannot, I think, be denied that there are some 
series, which are not time-series, in which one sense is more 
fundamental than the other. Take, for example, a series of infer- 
ences. If, from the self-evident premises A and B, we infer C, and 
then, from G and the self-evident premise D, infer E, and so on 
to Z, the sense of the series from A and B to ^expresses the nature 
of the series more adequately than the series from Z to A. It is 
not that the series cannot be taken in either direction. When we 
have once got the terms we can go through them in whatever order 
we like. Nor is it that the terms must be discovered in this order. 
For it is possible to start with a conclusion, as to which we desire 
to know if it could be proved, and to proceed by enquiring from 
what premises it could be inferred. The reason why the sense from 
A and B to Z is more fundamental is that the series is essentially 
one of inference — the generating relation in the case of each third 
term is that it can be inferred from the two previous terms. And 
when terms are connected as premises and conclusion, the sense 
from premises to conclusion is more fundamental than the sense 
from conclusion to premises. The series has no temporal change 
in it, and, as has just been said, when it is contemplated in a series 
of time-states, the conclusion may be contemplated before the 
premises. But, although it is not a temporal series, it agrees with 
a temporal series in having the characteristic of an intrinsic 
direction of its own — the direction from premises to conclusion. 
And therefore the sense of the series from premises to conclusion 
will be the more fundamental, because of its correspondence with 
the intrinsic direction. 

If we take the Hegelian dialectic, we get a specially striking 
example of such an intrinsic direction from premises toconclusion. 
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because, if Hcgcl is right, the chain of propositions is independent 
of any premise except the one proposition which asserts the validity 
of the category of Pure Being. Once that is admitted, the validity 
of every other category follows from it by inference. 

714. But it is not merely the case that the dialectic, on its 
author’s theory, is a specially striking example of the fundamental 
sense from premises to conclusion. There is an additional reason 
in the case of the dialectic wh}' that sense should be fundamental. 
And this is that, if Hegel is right, every category in the dialectic, 
except the Absolute Idea, has an element of instability in it, and 
of instability in the direction of the Absolute Idea — that is to say, 
in the direction from lower to higher categories, and in the direction 
from premises to conclusion. 

By saying that a teiin is unstable in a certain direction, I mean 
that the fact that that direction is the intrinsic direction of the 
series can be seen from the nature of that term alone, without 
taking into account its place in the series relatively to other terms. 
There is no such instability in the non-dialectical chain of argu- 
ment of which we spoke fii-st. For it is only when one proposition 
is taken in connection with others — as forming part of a chain of 
argument, and as filling a particular place in it — that we can know 
that the intrinsic direction is from D to A’, and not from to D. 
But, if Hegel is right, there is an inherent contradiction in each 
category of the dialectic, except the Absolute Idea, which compels 
us on pain of contradiction to pass from that category in a certain 
direction — towards the next highest category. And thus the 
intrinsic direction of the series can be seen from the nature of 
any single term in it, except the final term, the Absolute Idea*- 

It is clear that when there is instability in a series, there is an 
additional reason to say that the series has an intrinsic direction, 
and the sense of that direction is the more fundamental. 

715. Our examples so far have been taken from series of in- 
ferences. The C series, however, is not a series of inferences. The 
terms in it are not propositions at all, and cannot therefore be 
related by the relation of inference. If, indeed, a proposition which 
asserted the nature of one term in the 0 series could be inferred 

* I am not asserting that Hegel is right in the claims he makes for the dialectic. 
The example is as *'ood for our purpose whether the claims are or are not justified. 
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from a proposition which asserted the nature of another term, 
we might find that the G series, although not itself a series of 
inferences, had a one-to-one relation with such a series. Now we 
have no reason to believe that the nature of any one term in the 
C series could be inferred merely from the nature of any other 
term or terms in the C series. For we cannot infer the nature of 
any term in the B series merely from the nature of some term or 
terms which are earlier or later than it, and we have no reason 
to suppose that, in this respect, the real series differs from the 
apparent series. But, on the other hand, the analogy of the B series 
suggests that it is possible to infer the nature of a term in the 
C series from the nature of another term standing in a definite 
relation to it in the series, with the help of general propositions, 
gained by induction, as to the laws by which certain sequences 
take place among the terms of the series. 

716. Thus one term in the G series can be related to another 
by the fact that a proposition asserting the nature of the one can 
be one of the premises for an inference to the nature of the other. 
But this will not enable us to take either sense of the G series 
as more fundamental than the other. For, if we can make such 
inferences, it is because the nature of the one term implies that 
another term, in a certain positive relation to it, will have a 
certain nature. And this is a causal relation between the two terms. 
Now we saw in Section 210 that in the B series such implications 
do not run exclusively in one direction. If, of two events in the 
B series, the earlier is described as “drinking of alcohol by a man,” 
and the later as “ the same man becoming drunk,” the later will 
imply the earlier, and the earlier will not imply the later. But if 
the earlier event is described as “drinking of the amount X of 
alcohol by a man when his body is in the state Y,” and the later, 
as before, as "the same man becoming drunk,” the earlier will imply 
the later, and the later will not imply the earlier. 

In causal relations, then, the implication can go in either direc- 
tion in the B series — from earlier to later, or from later to earlier. 
And, as we have no reason to hold that the real series differs in 
this respect from the apparent series, we have no reason to hold 
that causal implication goes in one direction in the G series 
more than in the other. We cannot therefore hope to discover, by 
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means of such implication, whether one sense in the C series is 
more fundamental than the other. 

717. Another set of considerations, however, will, I believe, 
enable us to determine one sense of the C series as fundamental. 
Each C series, as we saw in Chapter XLViu, falls within some 
determining correspondence part of the universa And each 0 
series is an inclusion series, each member of the series, except the 
last, containing more or less of the content, in one particular 
dimension, of the determining correspondence part within which 
the C series fails. The last term of the inclusion series is the 
determining correspondence part itself, which we spoke of as the 
whole of the series. 

The whole in question is the final term of the inclusion series 
in one particular direction — the direction from less inclusive to 
more inclusive. And we saw in Chap. XLix,p. 251, that it is also the 
final term of the C series, in one direction. For, although it is never 
perceived as present, it is either perceived from the standpoint 
of every other term as future, or else perceived from the stand- 
point of every other term as past. It is therefore part of what is 
misperceived as the B series. And that which is misperceived as 
the B series is the C series. 

718. Now what is it which assigns to each term in the 0 series, 
other than the whole, its place in the series ? The characteristic of 
each term, to which it owes its place in the G series, is the amount 
of the content of the whole which is included in it — if the amount 
is greater it will be nearer to the whole, if it is less it will be 
nearer to the other end of the series. Thus the characteristicwhich 
determines the place in the series of each term other than the 
whole is a characteristic which has reference to the nature of the 
whole, and must be stated in terms of that nature’. 

But, on the other hand, the characteristic to which the whole 
owes its place in the series need not be stated with any reference 
’ At the other end the series is bounded by nonentity, which is the boundary 
of the series without being a term in it. The characteristic caimot he stated by 
reference to this boundary. For it is the boundary of all C series, in whatever 
wholes they are. If, therefore, we should endeavour to assign a place to a par 
tioular term dn a particular G series — the C series, for example, within O I H — by 
saying by how much its content exceeded the content of nonentity, we should not 
in this way determine in which series the term in question was to be found. For 
t ie -^p should hnve to pafar to the wbolp — G t fl — in whi«h thp < nri®*' f U® 
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to the nature of any other term in the series. The place of the 
whole in the series is that it is one of the extreme terms of the 
series, and that it is the extreme term in the direction from 
included to inclusive. The characteristic to which it owes this 
place is that it is a term in the determining correspondence 
system — that it is, for example, G! H. This characteristic can be 
stated without any reference to the other terms of the C series. 
The fact that a certain state is 0! H — the perception of H by G 
in the determining correspondence system — can be understood 
without any knowledge of the fact that it contains a G series 
of other perceptions. And thus, while the characteristic which 
determines the place of the other terms refers to the whole, the 
characteristic which determines the place of the whole does not 
refer to the other terms. 

719. Of course any description of the place of the whole in the 
series does refer to the other terms. It is impossible to describe 
the place of any term in any series without reference to the 
other terms. When we say that the whole is an extreme term 
of the series, and the extreme term in a certain direction, we are 
making a reference to the other terras. But the question here is 
not about the place itself which the term occupies in the series, 
but about that characteristic of the term which determines it to 
hold that place. And that characteristic in the case of the other 
terms refers to the whole, while in the case of the whole it does 
not refer to the other terms. 

720. I think that it follows from this that a relation which 
the other terms bear to the whole, and which the whole does not 
bear to the other terms, will express the nature of the series 
more adequately than a relation which the whole bears to the 
other terms, and which the other terms do not bear to the whole. 
For such a relation relates the other terms to the whole, while 
it leaves the whole unrelated, so far as that relation is concerned, 
to the other terms. Of course this involves that the whole is re- 
lated to the parts, but this is by the converse relation. And thus 
it emphasizes the fact that the dependence of the other terms on 
the whole is greater than the dependence of the whole on the other 
terms — a fact which we have noticed in considering the respec- 
tive characteristics which assign them their places in the series. 
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721. There is another respect, also, in which the dependence 
of the other parts on the whole is greater than that of the whole 
on the other parts. 0! H itself, as we have seen, is a correct 
perception of H. All the other terms in its series are misper- 
ceptions of H. Now that anything is a misperception of H, or a 
particular misperception of H, can only be stated by a com- 
parison of it with a correct perception of H. But that anything 
is a correct perception of H can be expressed without any 
reference to any particular misperception of H. And, on this 
ground also, the nature of the series will be more adequately 
expressed by a relation which the other terms bear to the whole, 
and which the whole does not bear to the other terms. 

Now the relation “included in” fulfils these conditions, since 
all the other terms in the series stand in this relation to the 
whole, while the whole does not stand in this relation to any of 
the other terms. And the relation “inclusive of” does not fulfil 
this condition, for the whole stands in this relation to every 
other term, while none of the other terms stand in this relation 
to the whole. And therefore the sense of the series from included 
to inclusive, which is generated by the relation “included in,” is 
the fundamental sense of the series. When the series is taken in 
this sense, it is limited at the beginning by nonentity and has 
the whole as its final term. 

722. Can we go further, and say, as we did in the case of 
Hegel’s dialectic, that the terms, other than the final term, are 
unstable in the direction of the final term ? I think we can. We 
said (p. 357) that a term was to be called unstable in a certain 
direction, if the fact that that direction is the intrinsic direction 
of the series can be seen from the nature of that term alone, 
without taking into account its place in the series relatively to 
other terms. Now in the case of the C series this is what does 
happen. In a non-dialectical argument, where there is no in- 
stability, we cannot tell how the fundamental sense runs by 
inspecting a single term in the argument. We have to know 
from what it is proved, and what is proved by it, before we can 
answer the question. But in a dialectical argument it can be 
answered by the inspection of a single term. And so it can with 
the C series. For to know what the term is at all, we shall have 
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to know it as that member of the series within G! H which has 
a given amount of the content of G! H. And this, as we have 
seen, is sufficient to determine the fundamental sense of the 
series. 

723. There is, however, an important difference between the 
instability which we have here, and that which would he found 
in the Hegelian dialectic. In the case of the dialectic, each term 
is unstable towards all the terms beyond it in one direction — 
primarily to the next term, through this to the next, and so on 
till the Absolute Idea is reached. But in the C series the 
instability of each term is only towards the whole, and not to 
any of the terms intermediate between it and the whole. The 
characteristic which determines the place of a term in the series 
cannot be stated by reference to a more inclusive term, any more 
than it can be stated by reference to a less inclusive term, unless 
that more inclusive term is the whole — the last and most 
inclusive term. But since the instability does lead from each term 
towards what is more inclusive than itself, it will remain the fact 
that the instability determines the sense which goes towards the 
more inclusive as the fundamental sense. 

724, The G series, then, has a fundamental sense — the sense 
which goes in the direction from less inclusive to more inclusive. 
The B series, as we have seen, has also a fundamental sense — 
the sense which goes in the direction from earlier to later. Now 
this, I maintain, gives us, not an absolute demonstration, but good 
reason for believing that the relation ‘‘included in" in the G series 
appears as the "earlier than” in the B series, and that any state 
oiG! H which appears as later in time than a second state of it, 
does, in the timeless reality, include that second state. 

We saw onp. 355, that the fact that the B series had a funda- 
mental sense from earlier to later gave us some reason for thinking 
that the C series had a fundamental sense also, and for thinking 
that its fundamental sense was the sense in the G series which 
corresponded to the B series sense from earlier to later. But now 
that we have discovered independently that the C series has a 
fundamental sense — the sense from included to inclusive — we 
have a much stronger reason for supposing that it is the sense 
which corresponds to the sense from earlier to later. 
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What we said before was that no element in a perception must 
be taken as erroneous, unless it has been proved to be so. Now 
in the C series, which is perceived as the B series, we had seen 
that its perception as a time-series, connected by the relations of 
earlier and later, is a misperception. But we had no reason to 
think that that element in the perception was erroneous which 
showed the fundamental sense as running from the terms which 
appear as earlier to the terms which appear as later. And there- 
fore we ought to hold that the fundamental sense of the series 
does run in this direction. 

But now the case is much stronger. For if the fundamental sense, 
from included to inclusive, which we now know the C series has, is 
not the sense which appears as the sense from earlier to later, it 
must be the sense which appears as the sense from later to earlier. 
And then there would be an additional error in our perception. 
Not only, as before, should we perceive a sense as fundamental 
which is not so in reality, but we should also perceive a sense which 
is fundamental, without perceiving it as fundamental. Nor is this 
all. We should be perceiving it as not being fundamental, for, if 
one sense of a series is fundamental, it implies that the other is 
not, and so, in misperceiving the one as fundamental, we should 
be misperceiving the other as not-fundamental. The very charac- 
teristic which really made the fundamental sense run, in some 
particular case, from P to Q, would be misperceived as making the 
fundamental sense run from Q to P. 

We have no reason to believe that our perception does mis- 
perceive reality in such a way as to produce any of these errors, 
and therefore we must conclude that it does not, and that we are 
right in perceiving the fundamental sense to run in that direction 
which we misperceive as being from earlier to later. And, as we 
know that the fundamental sense runs in the direction from less 
inclusive to more inclusive, we must conclude that the relation 
“included in” appears as the relation “ earlier than,” and that the 
relation “inclusive of” appears as the relation “later than.” 

725. It is necessary, as was said in Chap. LIX, p. 353, to 
scrutinize this conclusion with particular care, because it will 
lead to desirable practical results. It will lead to the conclusion 
that, suh specie temporis, the future will be for each of us infinitely 
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more good than the past. If, on the other hand, it had been the 
relation "inclusive of” which appeared as "earlier than,” the 
conclusion would have been that the past had been infinitely more 
good than the future will be. And, as we saw in the last chapter, 
the first of these conclusions is much more attractive to us than 
the second. We must be on our guard, therefore, for fear the attrac- 
tiveness of the result should induce us to accept it on inadequate 
grounds. But, after making allowance, as well as I can, for this, 
it still seems clear to me that we have adequate grounds for 
holding our conclusion. 

726. We have just spoken of our greater interest in the good 
and evil of the future than in the good and evil of the past. In 
the last chapter it was said that no reason could be assigned for 
this. Can we assign one now? If, to a state P, the state Q is 
future, while the state 0 is past, then the reality behind the ap- 
peai-ance is that P contains the content of 0, and something more, 
while Q contains the content of P and something more. Can our 
greater interest, from the standpoint of P, in Q than in 0, be 
traced to the fact that Q exceeds P in content, while 0 falls short 
of it ? I do not think that this has any probability, for it would 
seem that, on the same principle, I ought, from the standpoint 
of P, to be more interested in R than in Q, since R, being later 
than Q, contains the content of Q, and something more. And we 
have seen in the last chapter that, of two events in the future, 
the later is not the more interesting to us by reason of its being 
later. 



CHAPTER LXI 

THE FUTUEITY OF THE WHOLE 

727. We have seen in the last chapter that that term in the 
O series which, mb specie temporis, appears as the last term, is 
the term which is the whole of the series — the term which includes 
all the others, and is included in none of the others. We saw 
(Chap. XLvn, p. 227) that this last term is a correct perception, 
and that therefore it does not perceive itself as in time, though 
it is perceived by all the others as in time. It will therefore never 
be perceived as present. Nor will it ever be perceived as past, 
since it is, su6 specie temporis, the last term. Whenever it is per- 
ceived as in time at all, it will always be perceived as future. 

728. This result, however, may mislead us if we fail to realize 
that, while the perception of the whole from its own standpoint 
is never a perception of it as present, yet it is a perception which 
has an important similarity with the perception of anything as 
present. For, since all perception at this stage is correct percep- 
tion, it follows that at this stage all perception will be perceived 
as being perception. In other words, all perception at this stage 
is apparent perception. Now, as we have seen, when perceptions 
perceive anything sai specie temporis it is only perceptions of 
what appears as present which are apparent perceptions. We 
never have apparent perceptions of what is perceived as past or 
future. 

Perception of anything as present, then, is the only sort which 
shares with the perception in the final stage the characteristic of 
being apparent perception. Our cognition of the past and future, 
though really, of course, perception, if it appears as cognition at 
all, appears in the form of judgments, and therefore appears to 
us as mediated by something else. It is only our perception of 
anything as present, and the perception in the final stage, which 
appear as having the directness of perception. 

This resemblance to perception as present applies, of coarse, to 
the perception from the standpoint of the whole not only of the 
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whole itself, but of any other stage. For all perception at that 
stage will be apparent perception. But this will include the special 
case of which we are now speaking — the perception of the whole 
from its own standpoint. 

729. In the second place, when a perception is apparent as a 
perception, it has, to use Dr Stout’s phrase, an “aggressiveness” 
which does not belong to a perception which appears as a judg- 
ment. And this is of considerable practical interest, since it 
probably accounts for — what certainly exists — the greater im- 
portance for our happiness of what we know, by an apparent 
perception, as present, than of what we know, by an apparent 
judgment, to be present, past, or future ^ 

This aggressiveness, with its practical consequences, will be 
shared by all perception from the standpoint of the whole — and 
consequently by the perception of the whole from its own stand- 
point — since it will be apparent perception. Thus, both in direct- 
ness and aggressiveness the cognition of the whole from its own 
standpoint will resemble our cognition of the present rather than 
our cognition of the past and the future. 

730. In consequence of this similarity, presentness will always 
be an appropriate metaphor for the perception of the whole from 
its own standpoint. If we say that, at the last stage of the G series, 
the whole will appear as present, it will call up a picture far less 
inaccurate than would have been the case if we had said that at 
that stage it would appear as past or as future. 

But it must be remembered that it is never more than a 
metaphor. The whole does not appear as present at the last stage 
of the G series, though its appearance does in some respects 
resemble the appearance of presentness. On the other hand, as 
we have seen, at all other stages of the G series the whole does 
appear as future. And, also, though not really future, it is future 
in the only way in which anything can be so — as appearing as 
future. It is just as truly future as all the things which we 
generally call future — as really friture as to-morrow’s breakfast. 
But the whole is not, at any stage in the series, as truly present 
as those things which we generally call present — never as truly 
present as my writing these words is now present. Svb specie 
' This is, of course, onlj true cateris paribus. 
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temporis, the whole is now future. It never does more than 
resemble the present in certain respects. 

731. If it had been the case that the relation “included in’’ 
had appeared as the relation “later than,’’ and not, as it does, as 
the relation “earlier than," the positions of the whole and of non- 
entity would, of course, be reversed. The whole would appear in 
the B series as the earliest term. From the point of view of every 
other term in the series, it would appear as in the past. Nonentity, 
on the other hand, would be the limit of the B series in the 
direction of futurity, though, as we saw in Chapter XLix, it does 
not itself appear as in time. 

732. The whole, then, is as really future as anything can be, 
and is never present or past. Can we say, then, that the eternal 
is as future as anything can be, and is never in any sense present 
and past? We cannot say this. The eternal is what exists and is 
timeless. And we have seen that all that exists is really timeless. 
And so other stages of the C series are as eternal as the whole, 
which is the final stage. We cannot say, therefore, that the eternal 
is never present and past in the sense in which it is future. For 
all the stages of the 0 series, except the final stage, are present 
and past in the same sense as that in which they are future — 
that is, they appear as being so. 

But, on the other hand, we must say that the eternal is as 
really future as anything can be — which is obviously the case, 
since nothing is really future, and all that appears as future must 
be really eternal. And further we must say that something which 
is eternal — ^namely, the term of each C series which is the whole 
of that series — appears as future from every standpoint but its 
own, and never appears as past or present. 

And, in the second place, the eternal stage which appears 
temporally only as future, is the only stage which perceives itself 
as eternal. All the other stages, when they perceive themselves, 
perceive themselves as in time*. 

733. Again, there are two facts which place this particular 
eternal stage in a special and unique position. One of these is 

1 No doubt it U the case that there can be in any such stage an apparent judg- 
ment that it is timeless, and all apparent judgments are really perceptions. But 
this is compatible with all perception o{ those stages by themselves being perception 
of them as temporal. Cf. Chap, uv, p. 306. 
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the fact that this stage is, in one sense, all the eternal. It is not 
every eternal substance, for, as we have seen, all the terms in 
the C series are eternal substances, and all those terms but one 
appear also as present and past. But the eternal which appears 
only as future contains all the content of the universe, since 
whatever content falls in any of the other terms of the C series, 
falls also in this term. (It is, of course, for this reason that we 
have called this term the whole of the series.) And thus there 
is a sense in which this term contains all the eternal. 

734. The second fact is that the term which appears temporally 
only as future is the term which appears as the latest term of the 
series. And therefore, sub specie temporis, it appears as a term 
which, though temporal, is not transitory. It appears to begim 
but not to end. In the next chapter, and also in Chapter LXVII, 
we shall see that this fact is of vital importance. At present we 
only note that it involves that, in spite of appearing as in time, 
it appears with more likeness to its true eternity than do the 
other terms of the series. It is not more really eternal, but more 
obviously so. 

735. We have seen, then, that the eternal as such can appear 
sub specie temporis either as present, past, or future, and that no 
one of these appearances is more adequate to its nature than the 
other. And we have seen that the eternal substances which are 
parts of the determining correspondence system — which between 
them contain all the content of the universe — can, sub specie 
temporis, appear only as future, and not as past or present. 

736. It is important to emphasize these results, because they 
have been denied. It has been asserted that all that is eternal is, 
at every moment of the time-series, manifested as present. And 
the tendency is to assert this more emphatically about the uni- 
verse taken as a whole than about any eternal parts which it may 
be held to possess. 

This might be the case if there were no real eternal series 
corresponding to the apparent temporal series — if, that is, the 
serial character as well as the temporal character of the temporal 
series were due to misperception. But we have found reason to 
think that this is not the case, and that what appears as the 
temporal series is really a series, though it only appears to be 
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temporal. And consequently, as we have seen, it follows that 
some eternal realities appear as being earlier in time, and some 
as being later. It also follows that every eternal reality, which is 
a term in the C series, with one certain and one possible exeeption, 
will appear from some positions in that series to be only past, from 
some to be only present, and from some to be only future. 

The possible exception is that, if the series has a first term, that 
term will appear from its own position as present, and from other 
positions as past, but from no position as future. But if there are 
always terms between any term in the series and its limit of 
nonentity, there will be no first term, and this exception is there- 
fore only possible. 

The certain exception is that, as we have seen, the final term 
of the series, which is also the whole of the series, appears, suh 
specie teniporis, only as future, and never as past or present. And 
thus it is just the term which, on the view of which we have 
been speaking, is most emphatically asserted to exist only as 
present, which in reality never does appear as present. For it is 
the universe as a whole which is most emphatically asserted to 
exist as present. And the system of determining correspondence 
parts is the universe, since it contains all existent content. But 
the determining correspondence parts are the final terms of the 
G series, the terms which are also the wholes of those series. And 
it is the final terms of the series which never appear as present. 

737. Thus the view which connects the eternal as such, or 
the universe as a whole, with presentness rather than with 
pastness or futurity is wrong, and, in the case of the universe as 
a whole, doubly wrong. And it is an error which is sometimes 
not without grave ethical consequences. For its supporters are 
bound to hold that all the good which is in the universe as a 
whole can bo manifested under the conditions of our present life. 
This obviously restricts to a veiy great extent the amount and 
the quality of the good which the universe as a whole can be 
held to possess. And the restriction is greater than this. For it 
seems clear that the supporters of such a view are bound to hold, 
not only that the good must be such as could be manifested under 
the conditions of our present life, but that it actually is manifested 
in our present life. 
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Now our present life falls far short in many respects of the 
ideals which we form, and hold to represent what is good. If 
the conclusion drawn is that the universe as a whole has less 
good in it than our ideals demand, and that consequently the 
universe is gravely deficient in goodness, the conclusion will be 
pessimistic, but will have no ethical effect. 

But some thinkers who hold that the universe as a whole is 
adequately manifested in the present, also hold that the universe 
is very good. Indeed it is sometimes held that the mere fact that 
it is the universe implies that it is very good. And such thinkers 
are inevitably led to hold that any ideals which cannot be realized 
in the present are mistaken and false. This seems to me to 
destroy ethics altogether. Our present lives contain sin, pain, 
hatred. And unless we are able to say that these, in spite of their 
occurrence, are as truly bad, as the virtue, happiness, and love 
which occur are truly good, the predicate of goodness ceases to 
have any interest, or, indeed, any meaning. 

738. The futurity of the whole invalidates certain criticisms 
which have been made on such a conception of heaven as is 
commonly held by Christians. The Christian heaven is usually re- 
garded as future, and not as past or present. We have not been in 
it before the birth of our present bodies — indeed, most Christians 
deny that we existed at all before the birth of those bodies. And 
we are not in it now. We are separated from it by death — not in- 
deed that death alone would place us in it, but that we shall not 
reach it till we have passed through death. Heaven may be held 
to be a state of mind, not a place, nor an environment. But it is 
a state of mind which is still for us in the future. And even if 
it should be held that it could be reached in this life, still it has 
to be attained. And thus it was once in the future, and is still 
for many people in the future. 

The Christian heaven, then, is taken as being future. It is 
sometimes taken as being really in time — as enduring through 
an endless duration. But it is often taken as timeless. And the 
criticism has been made that, if heaven is timeless, it cannot be 
rightly taken as being in the future. It must be conceived, it is 
said, as standing in the same relation to all stages in the time- 
process, and, therefore, if we are to use temporal predicates about it 
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at all, it will be best expressed by the metaphor of an eternal 
present. And this view, I think, is pressed more strongly because 
a timeless heaven would appear to those in it to be, as it really 
is, a timeless state, and because, even to us at present, it does not 
appear as a transitory state. 

739. Of course, if heaven is timeless it cannot be really future. 
But, as we have seen, it may, if certain conditions are fulfilled, 
be as much fixture, and as little past or present, as breakfast to- 
morrow is. And this, I think, would give those who assert a 
timeless heaven to be future all that they really mean to assert, 
and something which the critics of whom we have just spoken 
mean to deny. 

The conditions in question were that nothing should be really 
in time, that whatever appeared to be later than another thing 
should really have to it a certain non-temporal relation, and 
that this relation should hold between the events of to-day and 
heaven, as it holds between the events of to-day and to-morrow’s 
breakfast. 

I do not say that these conditions have been seen to be 
necessary by all those persons who have held that heaven is 
both timeless and future. And so far the critics have a certain 
justification. For they have at any rate seen the primA fade 
diflBculties in taking the timeless as future, and many of those 
who do take a timeless heaven as future have not seen these 
difficulties. But, when the critics go further and assert that it is 
impossible that a timeless heaven should be future, and not past 
or present, in the same way that to-morrow’s breakfast is future, 
and not past or present, then, as 1 have tried to show, they are 
wrong. And if — a point to be discussed later (Chapters LXV and 
Lxvii) — the whole which appears as the latest stage of the G 
series is a state which is infinitely good, then the believers in a 
timeless heaven in the future have, in point of fact, grasped the 
truth, though they may not have seen very clearly why it was 
true. 



CHAPTER LXII 

IMMORTALITY 

740. In Chapter XLiii we discussed immortality, and came to 
the conclusion that an existent being was to be called immortal 
if it was a self which had an endless existence in future time. 
Taking immortality strictly in this sense, no self could be really 
immortal, since no self is really in time. But selves, though not in 
time, appear as in time. And we may, I think, fairly say that selves 
should be called immortal if they appear as having an endless 
existence in future time. For the use of the word immortality has 
been determined largely by practical considerations, and, if it is 
as true to say that my future existence will be endless as it is 
to say that I have lived through the last twenty-four hours, it 
would, I think, be in accordance with general usage to say that 
I am immortal. 

741. Do selves appear as having an endless existence in future 
time? They appear as existing in time, and therefore, unless this 
apparent existence is endless towards the future, it must have an 
end towards the future. There are two ways in which it could have 
an end towards the future. If the self should cease to exist while 
time continues, so that there are moments of time later than any 
in which it exists, its existence clearly has an end. And, again, if 
the self endures through the whole of time, yet it may have an 
end, if time itself has an end. 

742. The first of these alternatives we have already seen reason 
to reject. We saw (Chap. Li, p. 275) that in the common time- 
series the latest term of each C series — the term which is the 
whole of that series — ^will be simultaneous with the latest term 
of every other C series. At the other end, each series will have 
terms, each of which is simultaneous with a term in each other 
series, till the series stops at the boundary, which is nonentity. 
It follows that, when they are looked at as terms in a common 
time-series, each self will appear to have the same duration, and 
this duration will stretch from the beginning to the end of time. 
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This is, no doubt, only an appearance, since selves are not in 
time at all. But it is a phenomenon bene fundatum, and it is as 
true as any other statement as to temporal duration. It is as true 
that I endure through all time as it is that my repentance came 
after my crime. 

743. There remains, however, the second way in which a self 
could appear to have an end towards the future. We have seen 
that the G series has a final term in one direction, and that that 
direction is the one which appears in the B series as the direc- 
tion from earlier to later. The B series, therefore, has a latest term. 
Each self, then, will appear as reaching this term, and will not 
appear as going any further. Will not this involve that the life 
of each self will have, sub specie temporis, a future boundary, and 
so cannot be taken as immortal ? 

But, if we look more closely, this is not the case. The life of the 
self has a last term. But that term must, sub specie temporis, be 
taken as endless. And therefore the life, which includes that last 
term, is, svh specie temporis, endless also. 

For the last term has, of course, no term later than itself. And 
also the series has, in the direction from earlier to later, no 
boundary. In the other direction the series has a boundary — 
namely, nonentity. For the process by which the series passes from 
a later term to an earlier term is that of diminution of content. 
And, when this process is carried far enough, it reaches the point 
where there is no content left. And that is nonentity. Thus, 
beyond all the terms of the 0 series in this direction there is one 
more term in a wider series — the term of nonentity. And this is 
the boundary of the G series. But, in the other direction, there 
is no term in a wider series which contains the G series. For the 
last term includes all the content, and therefore there can be no 
addition beyond the last term in the 0 series, as there can be 
subtraction beyond any term in the G series in the other direc- 
tion. 

Therefore, the last term, sub specie temporis, begins but it 
does not end. A stage in time begins when it passes from future 
to present (or, if it is the first term, when it becomes present, 
without having ever been future). And a stage in time ceases 
when it psisses from present to past (and it would do so, if it were 
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bounded, in the direction of earlier to later, by nonentity, when 
it ceased to be present without becoming past). But the final stage 
does not become past, because there are no later stages in time, 
from whose standpoint it would be past. Nor is it succeeded by 
nonentity, or by any other term in a series which includes the C 
series. And so it begins, but it does not end. It comes, but it does 
not go. 

744. For any ordinary series of stages in time — the life of a 
man in a particular body, for example, or the duration of a soap- 
bubble, or of a solar system — the last stages are no more endless 
than any others. But this is because, although the particular 
series stops with that stage, the time-series as a whole does not 
stop there, but has later stages, from whose standpoint the last 
stage of the particular series is past. And so the last stage of 
that series ends'. Here, however, the position is different. The last 
stage of the C series of any self is at the same point in the C series 
with the last stage of the 0 series of all other selves, and so of 
the C series of the universe as a whole. And therefore, sub specie 
temporis, the last stage of the S series of any self is at the last 
point of time of the B series of every other self, and so of the B 
series of the universe as a whole. There is no time which is later 
than the last stage in the life of any self, and therefore the last 
term in the life of every self does not end*. 

745. The fact that, sit6 specie temporis, the last stage does not 
end, and that, when it appears in time, it appears as endless, and 
not as ended, must not be confounded with the fact that the stage 
in question is eternal — that is, timeless. It really is eternal, 
whereas it merely appears as in time, and consequently merely 
appears as endless in time. Nor is it the fact that it is eternal 

^ What the timeless reality is which appears as the cessation of a bubble or a 
solar system will be considered later (p. 377). 

^ The argument in the text depends, of course, on the result, which we reached 
previously, that there is a common C series, and therefore a common B series. 
But even if there were no common C series or B series, it would still be the case 
that the life of every self would be, Mub specie temporis, endless. For it would end 
in a term — the term which was the whole of the series — which would be the 
latest term in its own time-series, and which would, therefore, from the point of 
its own time-series, be endless. And as the time-series of other selves would not, 
on this hypothesis, be in a common B series with it, they would have no temporal 
relations to it, and none of their terms would be later than its last term, so that 
it would not cease while they continued. 
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which makes it appear endless in time. For all the other stages 
in the G series are just as truly eternal, and they do not appear 
as endless in time. It does not appear as endless because it is 
eternal, but because it has no stage beyond it. 

746. The final stage of which we speak is, in the dimension of 
the C series, one simple and indivisible term. The C series, as we 
have seen, must have simple terms, though it need not have next 
terms, and these may be called stages. But a group of such terms — 
the group which appears as an hour or any other period of time — 
may also be called a stage of the C series, though it contains a 
number, perhaps an infinite number, of simple terms. The final 
stage is one simple and indivisible term, for it is not reached at 
all until all the amount of perception in the whole is included, 
and, when that is done, there is nothing more to inelude. 

The fact that this stage is simple and indivisible may seem to 
increase the paradoxical aspect of the theory that it is, svh specie 
temporis, endless. For a simple and indivisible stage, occurring 
elsewhere in the B series, might be infinitely short, and would 
certainly be too short to be perceived separately. But both the 
appearance of paradox, and the apparent heightening of it by the 
indivisibility of the stage in question, are alike erroneous. The 
one characteristic of a stage in the time-series which involves its 
endlessness is the fact that there is no later stage. No number of 
parts could make it endless without this, and no absence of parts 
makes any difficulty if this characteristic is present*. 

747. The paradoxical appearance of the view that the final 
term is endless arises, it seems to me, entirely from the tendency 
to suppose that the time-series of a self, like the time-series of 
a body, a soap-bubble, and a solar system, is a series whieh ends 
before the common time-series of the universe, so that there are 
terms in the time-series later than the last term in the life 
of the self. In that case, of course, the last stage of the self 

^ It will be remembered that, although the final stage is simple and indivisible 
in the dimension of the C series, it is divided, and divided to infinity, in other 
dimensions by determining correspondence. The final stage in the C series of O, 
for example, which contains the whole content of G, is divided into perceptions 
of the selves who form the difierentiating group of G, and again divided into per- 
ceptions of the perceptions of these selves, and so on without end. This differentia- 
tion of the final stage of each self by determining correspondence is, of course, not 
pecnlior to that stase. It occurs also, as we have seen, in all the other stages. 
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would not appear as endless in time. But the appearance of 
paradox will vanish if we keep steadily in our minds the result 
at which we have arrived — that the last term of the time-series 
of any self is contemporaneous with the last term of the common 
time-series, and that it is the last term of time, as well as of the 
self. 

748. Thus the life of each ends, sub specie temporis, in a state 
which, sub specie temporis, is itself endless. And therefore the 
life of each self is, sub specie temporis, endless. We must therefore 
say, if we use the word immortality in the sense adopted at the 
beg;inning of this chapter, that each self is immortal. It is im- 
mortal, that is, sub specie temporis. Immortality, as we have defined 
it, is a term which applies only to time, and therefore the selves 
are not in reality immortal, since they are not really in time. They 
are really eternal, but not really immortal. But it is as true that 
I shall live endlessly in the future, as it is that I have lived a 
minute since I began this paragraph. And this is what would 
generally be meant by immortality^ 

It is not only selves which have, in this way, an endless existence 
in the future. The same is true of all parts of selves which are 
determined by determining correspondence — the perceptions, 
that is, which each self contains of selves, and of parts of selves 
to infinity. And it is true of all groups of selves, including the 
universe, which is the group which contains all selves. But, 
although their existence is endless, we should not call them im- 
mortal, since we reserved that word, in accordance with common 
usage, for unendingly existent selves. 

749. But is it true, it may be asked, that every group of selves 
appears as having an endless existence in the future? Is it even 
true that any of these groups of selves about which we habitually 
speak appear as having an endless existence ? Is it true of a whist 
party, of of a nation ? 

To answer this question, we must remember that, by the defini- 
tion we adopted (Section 121), the identity of a group depends 
on the individuals which it contains, and not on the relations 
1 As we said in the last chapter, the Christian idea of heaven is often the idea 
of a timeless state which is still in the future. And the selves which enter this 
heaven are considered, by the sapporters of such a view, to be immortal, although 
in reaching this timeless heaven they reach the last term of their life in time. 
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between them. The four selves, G, H, K, and L, form a group, since 
they are four substances. If they happen to be all brothers, and also 
all partners in business, these two sets of relations do not make 
them two groups. They are one group — since it is the same four 
substances who are brothers and partners — ^with two sets of re- 
lations between them. 

If we ask, then, whether a whist party is a group which has, 
sub specie temporis, an endless existence in the future, we must 
make a distinction. The group is not the whist party as such but 
the four selves, G, H, K, and L, who do make up the whist party. 
That group, like every other group of selves, whatever selves are 
contained in it, will appear as having, like the individuals who 
compose it, an endless existence in the future. But it will not 
appear as being a whist party throughout that endless existence. 
At a certain point in the time-series the game, svb specie temporis, 
is finished, and the whist party breaks up — that is, the relations 
between the four selves no longer include the relation which 
made them a whist party. The explanation is that the relations, 
whatever they are, which appear to us as participation in the same 
whist party, do not hold between Q, H, K, and L, at all stages 
of their 0 series, but only at some stages, which are preceded 
and followed by stages in which they do not hold. Thus, svh specie 
temporis, the whist party appears to begin and to cease in time. 

750. A similar explanation will hold good of groups of parts 
of selves. And we can now answer the question raised on p. 374, 
as to the eternal reality which appears as the ending of a living 
body, a soap bubble, or a solar system. Whatever appears as a 
body, a bubble, or a system, must be, in reality, a self, or a group 
of selves, or a group of parts of a self or selves. And thus it has 
an existence which is, sub specie temporis, endless. But those 
relations between members of the group which determine it to 
appear to us in this form do not hold between the members at 
all stages of their G series, but only in some, which are preceded 
and followed by others in which they do not hold. And thus the 
body, the bubble, and the solar system appear to begin in time, 
and to cease in time. 

751. We are immortal, then, because we appear as having an 
endless existence in the future. We must note — ^though it has 
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no bearing on the question whether we are immortal — that we 
do not appear as heaving an endless existence in the past. A finite 
time backwards brings us to the boundary of the series in that 
direction, in the same way that a finite time forwards brings us 
to the boundary of the system in the other direction. But the 
boundary in the direction of the future is, as we have seen, itself 
a term in the series, and a term which is, sub specie temporis, end- 
less, and it therefore makes the series of which it is a term end- 
less in this directioa In the other direction, however, the boundary 
of the series is nonentity, which is not a term in the series, but 
a limit. The past consists of those terms which lie between 
nonentity and the present. And these terms, taken together, are 
finite in length. Existence, therefore, is not endless towards the 
past, though it is endless towards the future. 

But although our past lives will not appear as endless, they 
will appear as extending through all past time. For, as we saw in 
Chap. LI, p. 275, every individual B series begins at the beginning 
of the common B series, in the same way as it ends at the end 
of the common B series. The only reason that our past lives do 
not appear as endless is that past time does not appear as end- 
less. 

752. The view that our past lives are of finite length, while our 
future lives are of infinite length, is the most common view in 
the Western world. For it follows from a combination of a belief 
in immortality with a disbelief in pre-existence, and this is the 
ordinary Western view. But the ordinary view does not hold, as 
we have done, that each self has existed through the whole of 
past time — indeed, it is impossible to hold this without accepting 
pre-existence. 

753. And we must further note that our view that past time 
is only finite, while future time is infinite, does not result from 
holding, as many people have held, that, while an infinite progress 
in time is logically possible, an infinite regress in time is a vicious 
infinite. We have found no reason to make any such distinction. 
If it had been the case that the relation “included in,” and not 
the relation “inclusive of,” appeared as the relation “later than,” 
our lives would have appeared as without a beginning, but not 
without "U eud 



CHAPTER LXIII 

PRE-EXISTENCE AND POST-EXISTENCE 

754. We saw in the lost chapter that the life of every self 
appeared as persisting through the whole of time, and as existing 
endlessly in the future, and, consequently, as immortal. But the 
question still remains as to what are the relations of this life as 
a whole to that particular life in which we are living at presents 
By a particular life I mean the period which elapses between the 
birth of any one body and the death of that body*. Have we lived 
before the birth of our present bodies, and shall we live after 
their death? 

755. Existence before the birth of our present bodies may be 
called pre-existence, and existence after the death of our present 
bodies may be called post-existence. Pre-existence and post- 
existence do not involve the existence of the self through all time. 
It would be possible for a self to have existed before the birth 
of its present body, and yet not to have existed through all past 
time, or for it to exist after the death of its present body, and 
yet not to exist through all previous time. 

But, on the other hand, existence through all time does, it is 
clear, involve pre-existence and post-existence. For I observe the 
bodies of other people to die, while I myself continue living. And 
since these other selves must continue to exist while time con- 
tinues, they must exist after the death of the bodies with which 
I have known them. And, in the same way, the birth of other 
people during my life proves that these people, who must have 
existed during that part of my life which is earlier than their 
birth, must have existed before the birth of the bodies with which 
I know them. 

756. We have seen that all selves exist, sub specie temporis, 

> Pages 383-386 and 389-393 of this chapter are taken, with a few alteiations, 
from Chapter it of my Some Dogmae of Bdigion. This chapter was reprinted in 
Human Immortality and Pre-exiitence. 

* Strictly speaking the period may be rather longer, since it begins with the first 
connection of the self with the body, which may take place while the latter is still 
in the womb. But for simplicity we may speak of it as beginning at birth. 
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through all time, and therefore we muat ascribe to all selves both 
pre-existence and post-existence. The idea of post-existence is 
one which is very familiar to our thought. For, as we have seen, 
it is involved in immortality, and the belief in immortality is 
generally accepted — at any rate in the Western world. But, since 
the rise of Christianity, the attitude of Western thought to the 
doctrine of pre-existence has been very curious. Of the many 
thinkers who regard life after the death of our present bodies as 
certain or as probable scarcely one regards life before the birth 
of those bodies as a possibility which deserves discussion. Lotze, 
for example, treats it as a serious objection to a particular 
argument for immortality that it would lead to the “strange and 
improbable” conclusion of pre-existcnce. Why should men who 
are so anxious to prove that we shall live after this life is ended 
regard the hypothesis that we have already survived the end of a 
life as one which is unworthy even to be considered? 

In the Far East, on the other hand, the belief in pre-existence 
is usually associated with the belief in post-existence. The reason 
of the difference is, I suppose, that in modern Western thought 
the great support of the belief in post-existence has been the 
Christian religion. It followed from this that a form of the belief 
which was never supported by that religion was not likely to be 
considered of any importance. And Christians have almost always 
rejected those theories which place pre-existence by the side of 
post-existence, though there seems nothing in pre-existence 
incompatible with any of the dogmas which are generally accepted 
as fundamental to Christianity. 

There are, as it seems to me, various features of our present 
life which can best be explained on the hypothesis that we 
existed before the birth of our present bodies. But I do not 
think that the advantage thus gained is sufficient to afford a 
proof of pre-existence, while, if we are right in our conclusion 
that we have existed through all past time, pre-existence, as was 
said above, follows inevitably. It does not seem necessary, there- 
fore, to consider here the characteristics of our present life which 
suggest pre-existenceh 

1 1 have discussed these in Some Dogmas of RdigUm, Sections 94-99 {Human 
Immortality and Pre-existence, pp. 8&-98). 
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757. Have we any iiidiuatiuns of Lhe length of the periods 
through which we have passed and shall pass, as compared with 
the length of our present lives? Such indications as there are 
point to the comparative lengths in both cases being very great. 
We have been able in Book V to sketch the general nature of 
a self, as it stands as a primary part in the system of determining 
correspondence. And this — the whole of the self — appears as the 
final stage of the B series. Now when we compare the nature of 
the whole, as thus determined, with the nature of that particular 
state of the G series which appears as our present life, we find 
that the difference is enormous. And when we further take into 
account the very small advance in any direction which, as experi- 
ence shows, we are capable of making in the course of any particular 
life, it seems difficult to resist the conclusion that the length of 
the future process which will be necessary for us to reach the end 
of the B series will be very great indeed as compared with the 
length of our present lives. 

This, however, is not absolutely certain, because we are not 
certain that the rate of advance will remain the same, or anything 
like the same. It is conceivable that, as we pass in the G series 
from nonentity to the whole, the additional amounts of content 
of the whole taken in at each stage may make a greater and 
greater difference to the nature of the stage that takes them in. 
And this rate of increase may itself increase with very great 
rapidity. Thus it may be the case that a time equal to our 
present lives may in the future bring our lives far further in 
the direction of the nature of the whole than our present lives 
do. But there is no reason to suppose that such a variation in 
the rate of advance does take place, or that, if it does, it is an 
acceleration rather than a retardation. And, without a variation 
and a very great variation, in the direction of acceleration, the 
future of time and change which lies before each of us must be 
of very great length as compared with our present lives. 

And the past behind each of us, for similar reasons, seems 
likely to be very long in proportion to our present lives. The 
amount which we have already gained may not seem so great 
as what still remains to be gained. But that it is very consider<- 
able compared to what we can observe to be gained in the course 
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of a single adult life, cannot be doubted, when we consider the 
difference between our own development and that which appears 
to be possessed by the less developed of the lower animals. Here, 
as in the case of future life, an element of uncertainty is intro- 
duced by the possibility that the rate of advance in the past 
was much greater than the rate of advance in the present. But, 
in spite of this, we are left with the probability that past life 
also is of very great length as compared with our present lives. 

758. In the last paragraph we spoke of what we can observe 
to be gained in a single adult life. In the period which elapses 
between birth and adult life the change is much greater, in 
normal circumstances, than any which takes place during adult 
life itself. But there is nothing to suggest that the same rapidity 
of advance took place continuously before birth. On the contrary, 
the more probable supposition, on the basis of our conclusion 
that there /las been previou.s life, is that the rapid development 
after birth is due to a recovery from an oscillation which occurs 
at or before birth, and in which much of what had been previously 
gained was temporarily lost. And so the rapidity of advance 
before maturity does not diminish the probability of the great 
length of previous life in comparison with present life. 

This brings us to the consideration of oscillation in general as it 
bears on our present enquiry. We saw (Chap. XLVi,pp. 218-221) 
that it was necessary to find a theory of the C series which would 
allow for the oscillation both of the extent and accuracy of our 
knowledge. And we saw later (Chap, l, pp. 262-270) that such a 
theory could be found. 

Now this possibility of oscillation gives a possibility of in- 
definite increase in the length of past and future life. For not 
only must their length be suflScient to cover the advance from the 
beginning of the process to our present state, and from our present 
state to the final state, but, whenever there is oscillation, part of 
the advance will have to be repeated at least twice over, and may 
have to be repeated any number of times'. 

' It may be objected that our theory of the dniation of selves is incompatible 
with the great inequality of their developments at any one time. All selves, we 
have said, start from nonentity at, «u& rpecie temporit, the same time. All selves, 
tub specie temporit, reach the full development, fetched in Book V, at the same 
time. At any intermediate moment, all selves will contain the same proportion 
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759. The considerakions already mentioned as to the length 
of past and future life apply, as we have seen, equally to future 
and to past. But with regard to past life, there is something else 
which must also be considered. For science tells us that there 
are convincing reasons for the belief that what appears to us as 
the material world has existed in the past for a time which is 
very long in comparison with our present lives. And we have 
found that every self must have existed, aub specie temporis, for 
the whole of past time, i.e. for as long as anything has existed. 
And this, by itself, gives a great length to past time as compared 
with our present lives. 

760. If, then, past and future life are probably very much 
longer than our present lives, the most probable hypothesis is 
that each of them is divided into many lives, each divided from 
the others by birth and death, in a manner analogous to that in 
which our present lives are divided from future and past life by 
birth and death. This doctrine of a plurality of future and past 
lives may conveniently be called the doctrine of the plurality of 
lives’. 

Even if we had not found reasons to accept pre-existence, it 
would still be more probable that our future existence would 
be divided into a plurality of lives, provided that the period of 
future change and transition, before the final endless and change- 
less state is reached, were of considerably greater length than 
our present lives. We do not know what cause produces the 
limitation of our present lives by birth and death, but some 
cause there presumably is, and a cause which produces so 

ol the full amount of their content. Tet there was a moment when one self was 
planning Hamlet, while other esistents, which were really selves, appeared as the 
bacilli in his blood, or the salt in his salt cellar. It can scarcely be doubted that 
their developments were really unequal. Is this compatible with our theory? 

Such inequalities of development might in some cases be due merely to oscilla- 
tions. But it is not necessary to account for them in this way. It is quite possible 
that the original differences in the natures of the selves (which, as we have seen, 
mnst have such differences) might be such that equal increments of content might 
produce more rapid development in the case of some selves at earlier periods, and 
in the case of others at later periods. 

1 In one sense, of course, a belief in pre-existence and post-existence is itself a 
belief in a plurality of lives, since it is a belief in three at least. But it will, I think, 
be more convenient to reserve the name for the belief that for each of us existence 
on each side of our present lives wUl be divided into more lives than one. 
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important an effect is one which plays a great part in our existence, 
as long as it continues to act. 

Now, if we hold that the whole of the very long period of 
change and development after this life is a single life, not divided 
off by birth and death, we must hold that the cause, whatever it 
may be, which operates on each of us so as to determine him to 
die once, will never operate on any of us for a second time, 
through the whole of that long period. This is not, of course, 
impossible. The true nature of death may be such that there 
is no need, and no possibility, of its recurrence. But this seems 
improbable. 

It is clear that a life which stretched on for a very long period 
without death, and then ended, not in death, but in an endless 
and changeless state of consciousness, would differ, very widely 
and in many important respects, from our present lives. An 
attempt to imagine how our present lives would be transformed 
if neither we ourselves nor our fellow men had in future any 
chance of death, will make this evident. If it is maintained that, 
on the death of our present bodies, we shall pass at once into 
such a life, it must be the case that the death which ends our 
present lives will change profoundly and permanently the con- 
ditions of all future life. This is certainly not impossible, but 
there seems no reason to regard it as probable. 

Again, processes begun in this life are sometimes finished 
in it, and sometimes left incomplete. We continually find that 
death leaves a fault without a retribution, a retribution without 
a repentance, a preparation without an achievement, while in 
other cases, where the life has lasted longer, a similar process 
is complete between birth and death. And in many such cases 
the completion seems to proceed, not from the environment, but 
from the inner nature of the particular self. In such cases, we 
may expect that these processes, in the cases in which they are 
not worked out before death, will be worked out in future life. 
And, if the content of our existence after this death should have 
so much similarity, in essential features, with the content of our 
present lives, the presumption is increased that we shall not have 
changed so far as to have lost the characteristic of periodical 
dp"th 
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761. There seems, therefore, good reason for regarding plurality 
of lives as the most probable alternative, even if we did not 
accept pre-existence. But when pre-existence is accepted, the case 
for plurality of lives becomes stronger. For then the death which 
ends my present life is at any rate not an unique event in my 
experience. One life, if no more, came to an end for me before 
my present life began. Thus any theory would be false which 
should try to reject plurality of lives on the ground that it was 
probable that death could only occur once in a self’s existence. 
And plurality of lives would only be regarded as improbable, if 
there was reason to suppose that an event, which happened twice 
in a man’s existence, could never happen a third time. Now it 
might be contended — though, as I have said, I do not think that 
it would be correct — that death presents qualities which make 
it probable that it could only occur once in a man’s existence. 
But there does not seem to be the slightest excuse for the sug- 
gestion that there is anything about death which should make 
it improbable that it should occur three times, although it was 
certain that it occurred twice. The rejection of the plurality of 
lives involves that the causes which break off a life by death, 
after remaining dormant from the beginning of our existence, 
act twice within an interval varying from a minute to about 
a hundred years, and then never act again through all future 
time. 

Thus plurality of lives, the most probable supposition in 
any case, is still more probable Avhen pre-existence is admitted, 
though, even in that case, there is no absolute demonstration. 

762. If we have existed before our present lives, death and 
re-birth involve, in this case at least, a loss of memory. For we 
remember nothing which took place before our present lives — 
at least it is certain that the great majority of us do not, and 
there is no evidence that any one does. If, however, there were 
no plurality of lives, this loss of memory would have much less 
importance. If the present life were the only one which was 
limited at both ends by other lives, it would be at any rate 
possible to regard the loss of memory as a characteristic of this 
single episodical life, and to suppose that memory of all the past 
would be reoained after death. And, even if this were not so, and 
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each death involved permanent loss of memory, still, if the death 
which ends our present lives is the last death we shall die, loss 
of memory will only occur once more, and will never disturb life 
after this death. But, if all our future life is to be divided into 
a plurality of lives, we must face the probability that each 
transition into a fresh life will involve the same loss of memory 
as the transition into the present life, and that the future life 
will be accompanied by a continual recurrence of whatever 
interruption the loss of memory involves. 

763. What, then, is involved by the loss of memory? It has 
sometimes been asserted that the loss of memory is equivalent 
to the loss of identity, and that, if a man remembers nothing that 
happened before the birth of his present body, he cannot be the 
same man with one who lived before the birth of that body. This 
view, however, seems to be clearly erroneous. We cannot, indeed, 
rely on the fact that all the O stages which appear, some as the 
life in one body, and some as the life in the other body, form part 
of the same substance. For we have seen that any substances in 
the universe, however slightly connected with each other, form 
a group (Section 122); and we have also seen that every group 
is a substance (Section 127). The oldest rabbit in Australia and 
the last sneeze of Lewis XV form a substance. And, if the different 
C stages had no more unity with one another than these two, we 
could not call them a single self, although they would be a single 
substance. 

if But the connection between the different C stages which are 
asserted to belong to the same self is very different from this. 
In the first place, they all fall within one primary part in the 
system of determining correspondence. For we have decided that 
all primary parts, and that nothing but primary parts, are selves. 
Moreover, the C series comprises the whole content of the primary 
part. And, as we have seen, the primary parts are the fundamental 
unities of existence. The differentiation of the universe into 
primary parts is the ultimate fact from which all the other dif- 
ferentiations of the universe follow. Thus there can be no more 
vital distinction of two substances from one another than their 
being within different primaiy parts, and no more vital union 
between them than their being in the same primary part. An d 
so the fact that the different C stages of which we are speaking 
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are within the same primary part and compose the whole of it 
gives them a real and close identity with one another, if 

764. In the second place, this unity is increased, not only by 
the fact that they comprise in them the whole content of the 
primary part, but by the fact that the relation which connects 
them with each other is a relation of inclusion, so that the con- 
tent of each stage in the series is part of the content of the next. 

765. In the third place, the fact that the rabbit and the sneeze 
form a single substance gives us no reason to suppose that they 
share with one another any characteristic which they do not 
share with all other substances. But here it is different. In the 
course of a single life we know that there is continuity of character 
in a self — that the character which it has at one moment it will 
have at a later moment unless it alters according to definite laws. 
The loss of memory would not affect this, and therefore there is 
no reason to doubt that it would also persist from life to life. And 
it is obvious that this again forms a very vital connection between 
the different stages. 

766. Thus, even if loss of memory were permanent, it would 
not destroy the identity of the self. But it seems to me that we 
must conclude that it is not permanent, and that all memory 
recurs in the final stage of the C series — the stage which is the 
whole, and which is, sub specie te^nporis, the last and endless stage 
of the time-process. 

767. We cannot argue that the final stage will have percep- 
tions of all other stages of the C series merely from the fact that 
the other stages do exist, and are parts of the substances per- 
ceived in the final stage. For, though we saw that the final 
stages were correct perceptions, and could contain no error 
(Chap. XLVii, pp. 228-232), yet there was nothing to show that 
they must be complete perceptions. They could not perceive any- 
thing as having a characteristic which it had not, but they need not 
perceive a thing as having all the characteristics ■which it did have. 
And so a self at the final stage might, so far as this goes, perceive 
itself and other substances in the final stage, without perceiving 
them as each containing a G series. 

But we saw (Chap. XLVii, p. 227) that each of the states 
of misperception which form the pre-final stages of the C series 
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perceives not only stages which correspond to itself in the C 
series, but stages at different parts of the series. To recur to the 
symbols used in that chapter, cjSlH will be a perception, not 
only of 0*5” but of Cyfl and cJS, where c* represents any pre- 
final stage in the Q series, and Cy and any states before or 
after Cx. That this must be so is evident from the facts of our 
present experience. For we remember the past, and make 
judgments about it, and we make judgments about the future. 
And these apparent memories and judgments are really percep- 
tions. And therefore we must have perceptions (though not 
apparent perceptions) of the past and the future, as well as of 
the present. 

768 . It is true that the amount of the past and future which, 
in our present experience, is kno^vn to us by apparent memories 
or judgments, is very small, compared with the whole amount to 
be known. Nor is it always the same part. But we saw in Chap. L, 
p. 265, that the explanation is that, in our present experience, 
much that is really differentiated is misperceived as undiffer- 
entiated, and much of what is misperceived as undifferentiated is 
perceived as a vague background to our more definite perception. 

But in the final stage this cannot take place. For every 
perception in the final stage is completely correct. What is 
differentiated cannot be perceived as undifferentiated, nor can 
anything be perceived as a vague background, if it is really 
something quite different. 

Now it seems a fair inference that, if the pre-final stages of 
the C series perceive what is at other stages of the series, the 
final stage of the C series will perceive them too. And as it can- 
not perceive them confusedly, which would be to misperceive 
them, it must perceive them distinctly. And so, when Q, in his 
final stage, perceives either himself or H, it would seem to be 
the case that he will perceive all the pre-final stages in himself 
or H, i.e., that he will perceive the whole series which, suh specie 
temporis, is the life throughout time of the self in question. 

769 . Of course he will not perceive them as being past, or 
being events in time, because he will perceive them correctly, 
and they are not really past, or events in time. And, therefore, 
he cannot strictly be said to remember them. But, on the other 
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hand, he may perceive them as stages which perceived them- 
selves to be present, and which were perceived by various other 
pre-final stages as past. For these characteristics — to perceive 
themselves as present, and to be perceived by certain other 
stages as past — are characteristics which the pre-final stages 
really have, and which therefore they can be correctly perceived 
as having. In the final stage, then, each self will be conscious of 
all that had appeared as its past life, and conscious of it as a 
series which had appeared as its past life. And such a conscious- 
ness only difi'ers from memory in the greater closeness of the 
link between the consciousness and its object. We may, therefore, 
when we are speaking, as here, of practical effects, say without 
impropriety that the final stage remembers all the rest. 

770. And thus, even if it should be the case — and I have 
endeavoured to show that it is not the case — that there is no 
personal identity unless selves are connected by memory, we 
should not lose personal identity. For every pre-final stage in 
the G series would have such identity with the final stage, which 
remembers them all. And two states of consciousness, which are 
connected by personal identity with a third state, are connected 
by personal identity with each other. 

771. Since personal identity is not destroyed by loss of memory, 
we can continue to say that each of us has unending life in the 
future. But what about the value of that life? It has been main- 
tained that the loss of memory, while not destroying immortality, 
would destroy its value. 

I do not propose to discuss at this point whether any im- 
mortality has any value. Some people maintain that all human 
existence is evil, however favourable its conditions. Others regard 
existence as of such value that they would be prepared to choose 
hell rather than annihilation. Among those who differ less 
violently, some regard the life of the average man on earth at 
present as having positive value, while others only regard it as 
worth while if it is the necessary preparation for a better life 
which is to follow. Such differences as to the value of life must 
obviously produce great differences as to the value of its unending 
prolongation. What the value of life is will be discussed in 
Chapters. Lxv, Lxvi, and Lxvii. All that I shall maintain here is 
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that even the permanent loss of memory need not render im- 
mortality valueless, if it would not have been valueless without 
loss of memory. Prom this it follows, a fortiori, that the temporary 
loss of memory, restored in the final stage, would not make im- 
mortality valueless. 

772. Let us begin by enquiring what would he the result if 
the loss were permanent. In the first place, if existence beyond 
the present life is not expected to improve, and yet immortality 
is regarded as valuable, it must be because a life no better than 
this is looked on as possessing value. Now it is certain that in 
this life we remember no previous lives, whether it be because 
we have forgotten them, or because there have been none to 
remember. And, if this life has value without any memory beyond 
itself, why should not future lives have value without memory 
beyond themselves? In that case a man will be the better off for 
his immortality, since it will give him an unlimited amount of 
valuable existence, instead of a limited amount. And a man who 
believed that he had this immortality would have a more desirable 
expectation of the future than if he did not believe it. If, indeed, 
a man should say that he takes no more interest in his own fate, 
after the memory of his present life has gone, than he would take 
in the fate of some unknown person, I do not see how he could 
be shown to he in the wrong. But I do not believe that most men 
would agree with him, and to most men, therefore, the prospect 
of a continuance of valuable existence, even with the periodical 
loss of memory, would still seem to be desirable. 

773. But immortality is not only desired, or chiefly desired, 
because it w'ould give us more life like our present life. Its 
attraction is mainly for those who believe that future life will be, 
at any rate for many of us, a great improvement on the present. 
Heaven is longed for, not merely because it will be unending, but 
because it will be heaven. 

Now it might be said that our chief ground for hoping for 
improvement after death would be destroyed if memory ceased 
periodically. Death, in removing all memory of what we had done 
in any life, would destroy all the advance we had made in that 
life. We could no more hope for a permanent improvement than 
a man on the treadmill could hope to end higher than he started. 
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If this objection were well founded, it would be serious. In the 
first place, it would destroy all ground for hoping for improvement 
till we reached the final stage — a stage which, svb specie temporis, 
may be removed from us at present by any finite period. And, in 
the second place, it would throw doubt on any conclusion which 
we may reach later as to the high value of the final stage. For 
it would be improbable that a great and sudden change of value 
should arise for the first time in the final stage, if there had been 
no increase of value at all through the rest of the series. But I 
think that it can be shown that the objection is not well founded. 

774. The chief ways in which memory assists progress are 
three. In the first place, it may make us wiser. The events which 
we have seen, and the conclusions at which we have arrived, may 
be preserved in memory, and so increase our wisdom. In the 
second place, it may make us more virtuous. The memory, e.g., 
of a temptation, whether it has been resisted or successful, may 
help us in resisting present temptation. In the third place, it may 
tell us that people to whom we are now related are the people 
whom we have loved in the past, and this may determine, or help 
to determine, our present love of them. 

The value of memory, then, is that by its means the past may 
serve the wisdom, the virtue, and the love that are present. If the 
past can help the future in a like manner without the aid of 
memory, the absence of memory need not destroy the possibility 
of an improvement spreading over many lives. 

775. Let us consider wisdom first. Can we be wiser by reason 
of experience which we have forgotten? Unquestionably we can. 
Wisdom is not merely, or chiefly, recorded facts, or even recorded 
conclusions. It depends primarily on a mind qualified to observe 
facts and to draw conclusions. Now the acquisition of knowledge 
and experience, under favourable circumstances, may strengthen 
the mind. Of that we have sufficient experience in this life. And 
so a man who died after acquiring knowledge — and all men acquire 
some — might enter his new life, deprived indeed of his knowledge, 
but not deprived of the increased strength and delicacy ol mind 
which he had gained in acquiring the knowledge. And, if so, he 
will be wiser in the second life because of what has happened in 
thp firot 
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Of course, he loses something in losing the actual knowledge. 
But it is sufficient if he does not lose all. Most progress is by 
means of oscillation, and is only progress on the balance. And is 
not even this loss really a gain ? For, while we see things — as we 
must see them while the time-process goes on — piecemeal and 
suh specie teviporis, the mere accumulation of knowledge, if 
memory never ceased, would soon become overwhelming and 
worse than useless. Is it not better to leave such accumulations 
behind us, preserving their greatest value in the faculties which 
have been improved by their acquisition ? 

776. With virtue the case is perhaps even clearer. For the 
memory of moral experiences is of no value to virtue except in 
so far as it helps to form the moral character, and, if this is done, 
the loss of the memory would be no loss to virtue. Now we cannot 
doubt that a character may remain determined by an event which 
has been forgotten. I have forgotten most of the good and evil 
acts which I have done in my present life. And yet each has left 
a trace on my character. And so a man may carry over into his 
next life the dispositions and tendencies which he has gained by 
the moral contests of this life, and the value of these experiences 
will not have been destroyed by the death which has destroyed 
the memory of them. 

777. There remains love. The problem here is more important, 
if, as I have tried to show, the entire life of each self centres 
round and depends on his love for other selves, and if, as I believe, 
it is love which is the supreme value of life. The gain which the 
memory of the past gives us here is that the memory of past love 
for any person can strengthen our present love for him. And, if 
the value of past love is not to be lost when memory ceases, it 
must still in some waystrengthen our present love. The knowledge 
which we acquire, and the efforts which we make, are directed 
towards ends which are not themselves, and, if these ends are 
attained, we need not grieve if the means pass away. But love 
has no end but itself. If it has gone, it helps us but little that 
we have kept anything it has brought us. 

But past hours of love are past, whether we remember them 
or not. Yet when they are remembered we do not count their 
value as lost, since their remembrance makes love in the present 
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stronger and deeper. Now we know that pre.sent love can also be 
stronger and deeper because of past love which has been for- 
gotten. For much has been forgotten in any friendship which 
has lasted for several years within the limits of a single life — 
many confidences, many services, many hours of happiness and 
sorrow. But they have not passed away without leaving their 
mark on the present. They contribute, though they are forgotten, 
to the present love which is not forgotten. In the same way, if 
the whole memory of a life is swept away at death, its value is 
not lost if the love of the same two people is stronger in a new 
life because of what passed before. 

Thus what is gained in one life may be preserved in another, 
irrespective of memory, if love can be greater in the second be- 
cause it was there in the first, and if people who love in one life 
love the same people in the second. Have we any ground to hope 
that these two conditions will be fulfilled ? 

778. As for the first condition; it is clear that the love which 
two people bear to one another in one life can be greater because 
they have loved in an earlier life. If by means of love we make, 
in one life, our relations stronger and finer, then they can be 
stronger and finer at the next meeting. What more do we want? 
The past is not preserved separately in memory, but it survives, 
concentrated and united, in the present. Death is thus the most 
perfect example of the "collapse into immediacy” — that mysteri- 
ous phrase of Hegel’s — where all that was before a mass of hard- 
earned acquisitions has been merged in the unity of a developed 
character. If we still think that the past is lost, let us ask 
ourselves, as I suggested before, whether we regard as lost all 
those incidents in a friendship which, even before death, are 
forgotten. 

779. Let us pass to the second condition. Is there any reason 
to think that people who love in one life love the same people 
in another life ? The chance of a love recurring in any future life 
must depend primarily on the conditions which determine where 
and how the lovers are born in the future life. For, if memory 
does not survive death, it will be impossible for any man to love 
another in any life in which he does not become acquainted with 
him 
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Now our empirical knowledge is sufficient to show us that 
there are, on this planet alone, a very large number of selves 
whom we can recognize as selves. This number, however, must, 
if our theory is correct, be only a part of the number which appear 
as being on this planet, since, according to that theory, all that 
exists is really selves. And we have reason to believe that what 
appears as this planet is only a very small part of the universe, 
while it may be a much smaller part than it appears to be. The 
total number of selves must in any case be so great that the 
chance of lovers meeting again after death would be negligible, 
if the conditions which determine re-birth, and so juxtaposition 
in future lives, were not connected with the conditions which 
determine love. But they are coimected. 

780. If, in this life, G loves H, this must mean that H is one 
of his differentiating group. For we have seen that the specially 
close connection between selves, which is characteristic of love, 
is found wherever one self perceives another directly, and can 
scarcely be supposed to exist when one self does not know 
another directly. It follows that H must be perceived directly 
by 0 throughout the whole C series of the latter — for the dif- 
ferentiating group is the same at every stage of that series. This 
does not, however, imply that H will always be loved by G, even 
in those states which, svb specie temporis, are later than this life, 
in which he has loved him. For, as we have seen, we must allow 
for oscillation in the clearness and accuracy of perception. And 
so it is possible that, in later lives than this, he may not recog- 
nize N as a self, or even have a separate perception of H 
at all. (Cp. Chap. L, p. 265,) And the same possibility of 
oscillation will prevent it from being certain that, at every 
later stage in which G does recognize as a self, he will love 
him. 

But, in spite of these oscillations, the fact that G does love H 
in this life will involve that he will, in future lives, though not 
necessarily in all of them, recognize H aa & self and love him. 
For, in the final stage — the whole — he will necessarily recognize 
him as a self, and love him. Now it is highly improbable that 
there should be no approximation to this result in the course of 
the pre-final stages, and therefore it must be expected that the 
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love for each self who will be loved in the final stage will recur 
at intervals throughout the series. There would be no reason to 
suppose that this could happen, if the same selves were not con- 
nected together in each life. And, as we saw(p. 391), if we were 
not entitled to believe in the possibility of such a continuous 
approximation, it would throw doubts on our view as to the 
nature of the final stage. But we have seen that the same selves 
are connected together in- each life, and that therefore there is 
nothing against the likelihood of the recognition and the love 
recurring with sufficient frequency to allow of gradual approxima- 
tion to the final stage. 

781. How many such recurrences there would be, and at 
what intervals, would depend upon the number of selves in a dif- 
ferentiating group, and upon the number of lives into which a 
G series is divided. As to the second of these points, we have seen 
that there is a probability that the number is large, but there is, 
as far as I can see, nothing more definite to be said. On the first 
point I do not see that there are any indications whatever as to 
what the number may be. 

782. And thus both our conditions are satisfied. Love can be 
greater in a later life because it was there in an earlier life, and 
the fact that two people love one another in this life is a reason 
for holding that they will love one another in various future 
lives. The value of love, then, does not cease with the cessation 
of its memory. 

We have thus seen that, even if death should involve a 
permanent loss of memory, the past would not be lost to us, since 
it might increase our knowledge, our virtue, and our love. I do 
not deny that in each particular life the prospect of the loss of 
memory at the end of it will appear as to some extent a breach 
of continuity and a loss of value. This will seem greatest, perhaps, 
in the case of the values which are not quite the greatest. If 
I contemplate the fiict that I shall lose at death the memory of 
my friend, and of our love in this life, I may well be consoled 
by the reflection that, in all the future, I shall never permanently 
lose my friend or his love. But 1 should have no analogous con- 
solation when I think of my approaching forgetfulness of my 
country and of my school. And, although such loyalties are trivial 
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by the side of love, yet, by their side, most other things are 
trivial. Yet it will be the highest that will not be lost. 

783 . In considering the effects of the loss of memory, we have 
so far spoken as if that loss were permanent. But we saw earlier 
(p. 388) that there is reason to think that this is not so, and that, 
in the final stage, we shall be conscious of all our pre-final stages. 
And, in this case, the loss of memory, and all losses that it in- 
volves, will only be for a finite time, and will be followed by a 
memory which will be, sub specie temporis, endless. 

784 . Let us turn from the effect of the loss of memory to the 
more general question of the effect of a plurality of lives. If there 
is such a plurality extending over a long future, our prospects 
after leaving our present bodies have possibilities of evil much 
greater than those generally admitted by theories of immortality 
which reject — what is generally rejected now — the possibility 
of an endless hell. Such theories hold, in some cases, that we 
shall pass immediately at death to a state of complete and end- 
less beatitude. In other cases the view is taken that, before such 
complete fruition is reached, there must be a period of effort, 
perhaps of suffering and of strife. But it would be held that this 
future life, ending in final perfection and unbroken by further 
deaths, would be altogether oh a higher level than our life now. 
It would be a life from which positive sin would be excluded, 
and in which effort and suffering would be made more easy by 
a clear perception of the end to be reached, and by a willing 
acceptance of it as our own. 

We have, however, no right, on the view which we have taken, 
to share this optimism as to the immediate temporal future. The 
temporal future will consist of a great number of successive lives. 
It is true that, in the long run, the later will be better than the 
earlier. But the rate of improvement may be very slow — so slow 
that it might be imperceptible for centuries — and it may be 
broken by periods of oscillation in which a man was actually in 
a worse condition than he had been previously. With regard to 
knowledge, to virtue, and to love, we have no ground for sup- 
posing that improvement will not be very slow, and that it will 
not be broken by intervals of deterioration. And with regard 
to happiness, there is no form of suffering which history records 
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to have happened in the past, which may not lie in the path of 
any one of us in the future. Some such forms, indeed, seem likely 
to disappear from this planet. But our future may take us else- 
where. 

Such possibilities are not attractive. A universe which ex- 
cluded them would be better than this universe which admits 
them. But the universe has evil in it — that is beyond doubt. 
And the fact that our theory implies that it has this particular 
evil in it is no reason for rejecting our theory. 

785. And the prospect of many such lives as ours has a bright 
as well as a dark aspect. Not only is there good in all the pre- 
final stages as well as evil, but those stages, the evil as well as 
the good, serve for the development of our nature. Such life as 
ours now, in which sin jostles with virtue, and doubt with con- 
fidence, and hatred with love, cannot satisfy us, but it can teach 
us a great deal — far more than can be learned between a single 
birth and a single death. Not only because the time is so short, 
but because there are so many things which are incompatible 
within a single life. No man can learn fully in one life the lessons 
of unbroken health and of bodily sickness, of riches and of poverty, 
of study and action, of comradeship and of isolation, of defiance 
and of obedience, of virtue and of vice. And yet they are all so 
good to learn. Is it not worth much to be able to hope that what 
we have missed in one life may come to us in another? 

And though the way is long, it can be no more wearisome 
than a single life. For with death we leave behind us memory 
and old age, and fatigue. We may die old, but we shall he bom 
young. And death acquires a deeper and more gracious signifi- 
cance when we regard it as part of the continually recurring 
rhythm of progress — as inevitable, as natural, and as benevolent 
as sleep. 

Nor will the change, the struggle, and the alternation of life 
and death endure endlessly. Change changes into the unchanging 
and then “Stretched out on the spoils which his own hand spread, 
Aa a God self-slain on his own strange altar, Death lies dead\” 

^ Swinburne, A Foriaken Garden. 



CHAPTER LXIV 

GOOD AND EVIL 

786. We are now in a position to attempt to estimate the rela- 
tive amounts of good and evil in the universe. For this object it 
will not be necessary, as it would be necessary for a complete 
theory of ethics, to determine completely what characteristics 
would make a thing good, and what characteristics would make 
it evil. Our enquiry admits of limitation in two ways. In the first 
place, we need not determine the value of all possible charac- 
teristics, but only of those which we have found reason to believe 
do, or may, exist, leaving out of consideration those characteristics 
which we have determined cannot exist. In the second place, 
supposing that we find that the existent possesses a group of 
such characteristics that its value would be the same according 
to different ethical theories, we need not enquire which of those 
theories is correct. If, for example, we find that the existent is 
more happy than miserable, and more virtuous than vicious, we 
need not enquire whether nothing is good but pleasure, or whether 
nothing is good but virtue, or whether they are both good. 

I shall use the words good and evil to mean what is good or 
evil in itself, or intrinsically, excluding what is sometimes called 
good and evil as means — that which, though not good or evil 
intrinsically, produces what is good or evil intrinsically. I shall 
speak of that which produces good and evil as possessing utility 
or disutility. Whatever is either good or evil maybe said to possess 
value, or to be valuable. 

787. It is generally admitted that it is impossible to define 
good and evil in terms of anything else. Any assertions that this 
is possible are due, I think, to a confusion between a definition 
and a universal synthetic proposition about the thing defined. 

“ The pleasant, and only the pleasant, is good," would not, even if 
true, give a definition of the good. For this is not an assertion 
that we mean by the word good the same as we mean by the 
word j)leasant, but an assertion that either of two characteristics 
is always found when the other is. And this is not a definition 
of either chn,rae,teri''tie 
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788. What is capable of having value? In the first place, I 
think that it is generally agreed that only the spiritual can have 
value. This proposition is ultimate and synthetic. It is impossible 
to prove it. But it is very generally, if not universally, admitted. 
Even materialists who assert that what other people call spiri- 
tual is only a special activity of matter, would allow that these 
activities of matter have value, and that nothing else has. 

We have come to the conclusion that all that exists is spiritual, 
and, so far then, all that exists is capable of having value. But 
at this point we must make a distinction which may be expressed 
by means of the phrases “value o/" anything,” and “value in any- 
thing.” When any substance, taken as a unity, possesses value, 
we shall speak of the value of that substance. But when there is 
any value either of a substance, or of any of its parts, we shall 
speak of that value as being in the substance. Thus the value of 
a part is value in each of the wholes of which it is a part, as well 
as in itself. But the value of a whole is not in any, or all, of its 
parts — though, of course a whole, of which there is a value, may 
possess parts of some, or of all, of which there are other values. 

789. In the universe, as we have seen, there are parts of selves, 
selves, and groups of selves, and the universe itself is also a group 
of selves. Has any group of selves a value? (When there is a 
value q/" anything, we may speak of it as having a value.) 

It seems clear to me that it has not, and that any value 
which is to be found in a group of selves is to be found in one of 
the selves which are members of the group. (Whether it is a 
value of that self, or of parts of that self, will be discussed later.) 

790. It follows that the universe, which is a group of selves, 
has no value. But there is value in the universe, and this value 
forms a total or aggregate. To say that the universe has value is 
as incorrect as to say that a town is drunken. A town cannot be 
drunken, since the inhabitants, as a single substance, cannot 
drink at all, and therefore cannot drink to excess. But we can 
speak of the total, or average, drunkeimess in a town, by adding 
together the drunkenness of the drunken inhabitants to get the 
first, and by comparing this with the total number of inhabitants 
of the town to get the second. And either of these would often be 
spoken of as the drunkenness of the town, though, as we have 
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seen, this would be incorrect. In the same way, people often speak 
loosely of the value of the universe, even when they hold that 
only selves have value. But they should rather speak of the value 
in the universe. 

What is true of the universe, in this respect, is also true of all 
smaller groups of selves. A nation, a college, a bridge-party, have 
no value. But there is value in all of them. For there is value in 
the selves which are their parts, and value which is in the parts 
is in the whole. 

791. The doctrine that value cannot belong to the universe or 
to societies, while it does belong to their parts, has often been 
condemned as unduly atomistic. This, I think, has been due to the 
mistaken supposition that the doctrine involves that the value 
of a self is independent of the other selves with which he stands 
in relation, or of the relation in which he stands to them. This, 
of course, would not be true, but it does not follow from the 
doctrine. Drunkenness can only be a quality of a man. It cannot 
be a quality of a town. But the drunkenness of a man may be 
largely determined, positively or negatively, by the character of 
his neighbours and the institutions of his town. In the same way, 
the value in each self does very largely depend on his relation to 
other selves. But this is not inconsistent with the fact that all 
value must be in a particular self. 

792. But, it may be asked, should not the atomism of value be 
carried still further ? Is it not the case that it is only parts of 
selves of which there is value, and that there is no value of selves, 
though there is value in them ? Let us consider this separately 
with regard to those parts which appear as simultaneous in a self 
(as when a man has a pleasant sensation and a virtuous volition 
at the same time), and those parts which appear as successive 
stages in his life. (The latter, of course, are really terms in the 
G series, and the former are parts of such terms, determined by 
determining correspondence.) 

793. Taking the first of these, there are some considerations 
in favour of the view that the values are of such states, and not 
of the selves of which they are parts. We habitually speak of a 
feeling of pleasure or of a virtuous volition, as good. And if the 
same self has, at the same time, a virtuous volition and a pleasant 
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sensation, we consider his good as composite — as consisting of a 
good referred to his virtue, and of a good referred to his pleasure. 
Moreover, if he is at once virtuous and miserable, we regard his 
condition as a mixed state of good and evil — good in respect of 
the virtue, and bad in respect of the misery. 

This, however, could be accounted for otherwise. For we 
habitually speak of, e.g., benevolence as good, although a quality 
cannot itself have value. What we mean is that the possession of 
the characteristic of benevolence makes a self good. And, in the 
same way, when we say that a feeling of pleasure or a virtuous 
volition is good, we may only mean that a self is good who has 
such a feeling or such a volition as one of its parts — in other 
words who is happy or who wills virtuously. 

794. And there are positive arguments on the other side. It 
may be said that we have already found that the selves, being 
primary parts, are metaphysically fundamentab in comparison to 
all other substances, and that there is therefore a presumption 
that they are ethically fundamental, by being the only substances 
that have value. I do not think, however, that much weight can 
be placed on this argument. 

795. There is a stronger argument on the same side. If there 
were no value of a self, but only in it, then the value of the feeling 
or volition would be no more closely connected with the self than 
with any other group of substances, however unimportant and 
fantastic, of which the feeling or volition was a member — such 
groups, of course, being infinite in number. 

A corresponding fact is true when the value in the self is taken 
as the unit. That value is in the universe, of which the self is a 
part. It is also in the nation to which he belongs, and in every 
other group of selves of which he is a member, and it does not 
belong to any one group more than to any other. But can we say 
it would be the same here ? Can we say that the value determined 
by a virtuous volition is not more closely connected with the self 
of whom the volition is a part, than with the universe, or with 
any group of selves, or parts of selves, taken at random, of which 
the volition in question is a part? 

796. In answer to this it might be said that the unity of a self 
has been shown in the earlier parts of this work to be closer and 
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more intimate than the unity of any other substance, since parts 
of the same self are in the same fundamental differentiation of 
the univerae, while parts of different selves are in different fun- 
damental differentiations. And this, it might be contended, would 
be sufficient to make the value due to a virtuous volition more 
closely connected with the self who had it, than with any other 
compound substance in which it was contained, even if the value 
was a value of the volition, and was only a value in the self. 

I do not regard this answer as satisfactory. For, although no 
unity is so close as that of the parts of a self, yet other unities 
vary very much in their closeness. The citizens of a nation, or 
the members of a cabinet, form groups which have much greater 
internal unity than the group of all the red-headed men in 
Europe. Yet the value determiued by the virtue of a red-headed 
cabinet minister is clearly no more closely connected with the 
cabinet, than with the group of red-headed men’. The value in 
the cabinet is as obviously a mere aggregate as the value in the 
group of red-headed men. 

On the whole, if we confine our attention to the parts which 
we have just been considering — those which appear as simul- 
taneous — the balance of the arguments seems to incline to the 
view that such parts have not themselves value, but that the fact 
that they have certain characteristics affects the value of the 
selves of which they are parts. 

797. But we have also to consider the case of the parts which 
appear as successive, and which are in reality the stages of the 
G series. The arguments for holding that these states have not 
value, though their nature determines the value of the self, are 
the same as before. In the first place, the selves, as primary parts 
of the universe, have the same metaphysical predominance over 
the parts which appear as successive as they have over the parts 
which appear as simultaneous. 

In the second place, the value which is determined by one of 
the successive parts of a self is much more closely coimected with 

’ I mean by thia that it is no more closely connected with the cabinet than with 
the other group by any relation of predication or inclusion. It is, of course, much 
more likely to be causally connected, whether as determining or as determined, 
with characteristics of the cabinet than with characteristics of the group of red- 
>1^' man 
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that self thaa it is with any of the other wholes of which that part 
of the self is also a part. An example of this is the great difference 
which is universally admitted to exist between the conduct of a 
person who sacrifices his own good at one time to obtain greater 
good for himself at another time, and the conduct of a person who 
sacrifices his own good to procure greater good for another person. 
Both sacrifices would generally be admitted to be right actions, 
and to show good qualities in the agents. But while the first 
would be held to show only prudence and self-control, the second 
would be universally held to manifest a quality which is quite 
different — the quality of unselfishness. So different is this held 
to be from the others, that, while it is universally allowed that I 
can sacrifice my own lesser good for my greater good, it has not 
infrequently been maintained that it is impossible for any man to 
sacrifice what he believed, at the time when he gave it up, to be 
his own greatest good*. I believe that this is erroneous, and that 
real self-sacrifice is possible and frequent. But the fact that its 
possibility has been denied shows how differently we regard it 
from the sacrifice of a man’s good for his own greater good. This 
supports the view that the good is more intimately connected 
with the self than with any other whole of which the G stage is 
a part. It consequently supports the view that good and evil are 
qualities of the self, and not of the G stages. 

798. But the obj ections to this view, in the case of the successive 
parts, seem to be much more serious than in the case of the simul- 
taneous parts. When I consider a virtuous volition in the past I 
say that the past, and the past alone, is good in respect of that 
volition®. Or when I anticipate a pleasure in the future, I say that 
the future, and the future alone, is good in respect of that pleasure. 
Now, if these judgments are true, it cannot be the self which is 
good. For my self is not only in the past, or only in the future. 
It is the unity which includes all the stages in its G series, and 
which therefore, suh specie temporis, appears as present, past, 

* This view is not confined to psychological hedonists. It is found, for example, 
in Green. 

> I may, of course, argue that, having made such a volition, I am likely to make 
similar volitions, and so argue to my present and future goodness. But this would 
not be goodness in respect of my past volition, though it would be inferred from 
tba-t volition 
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and future. If, therefore, the good were ascribed to the self, it 
would appear as present, past, and future; and not only as past 
or only as future. 

If, then, the good is to be ascribed to the self, we must say that 
we are wrong in saying that the good determined by the future 
pleasure is as future as the pleasure. And the view that we are 
wrong in this seems very diflBoult to maintain. 

799. It might be possible to say that the simultaneous and 
successive parts of the self were on different levels in this respect 
—that all values were values of the successive states of the self, 
and that the self, on the one hand, had no value of its own, though 
the values of its parts would be in it, while, on the other hand, 
the simultaneous parts of each successive state had no value, but 
would determine the values of the successive states. But the 
arguments in favour of the view that simultaneous parts have no 
values are not decisive, and perhaps there is no reason to draw 
any distinction in this respect between the two sorts of parts. 

I am unable to come to any definite opinion on the point. Nor 
is it necessary for our present purpose. It is important to know 
whether it is or is not true that every value is in a self — i.e., is 
a value either of a self or of a part of a self. But, as we have 
said, there seems no doubt that this question must be answered in 
the affirmative. And it will not make any difference to the con- 
clusions we shall reach in the rest of this work whether the 
values are values of selves, or values of their parts. 

800. It is to be noticed that, if the true view should be that 
the value was of parts of selves, and not of selves, this would not 
involve that in every case in which there was value in a whole, 
the value was not value of the whole but of its parts. If that were 
the case, nothing would have any value, since every substance is 
a whole which has parts. But there might be a value of a part of 
a self, even although that part had again parts. 

801. If, on the other hand, the value is of the self, then, 
as was said above (p. 401), the relation of a state of the self to 
the value is that this state determines the value, though it does 
not possess it. And so a virtuous volition, or a feeling of pleasure, 
is not good, but the self is good because he has the volition or the 
feeling. And, whether this explanation is true or not about parts 
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of selves, it is certainly true about the qualities of selves and of parts 
of selves. Value is clearly only of substances, whether those sub- 
stances are selves, or parts of selves. Butanyparticular valueisonly 
ascribed toasubstancebecause of its possession of certain qualities. 
If this were not so, there could be no systematic study of ethics, 
which would be reduced to recording the isolated facts that Smith 
was good, and Jones bad, and Brown better than Robinson. 

It is universally admitted that this is not the case, and that 
there are general laws by which the qualities of good and evil are 
connected with other qualities*. And when a quality is connected 
with good or evil by a general law, it is common to say that the 
quality itself is good or evil. Thus we say that benevolence is 
good, as well as that a benevolent man is good. Indeed we assert 
the goodness of the quality more confidently and categorically 
than we can assert the goodness of the man, or of his state when 
he is benevolent. For, if misery and cowardice are bad, and the 
benevolent man tvas at the same time miserable, or cowardly, or 
both, he, or his state, might on the whole be not good but bad. 

But, in the strict sense, a quality is never good or bad. Benevo- 
lence has not goodness for one of its qualities, as it has the 
qualities of being a quality, and of being a quality of volitions, 
and of involving a relation to selves other than the benevolent 

* This, of course, leaves the question open whether an; of these laws are self- 
evident d priori, or whether the; are all obtained b; induction from particular 
judgments of the type that .d, who has the characteristic X, is good, that B, who 
has it also, is good, and so on, leading to the conclusion that whatever has the 
characteristic X is good. 

Again, the assertion that there are general rules in ethics does not involve the 
assertion that general rules can be found applicable to ever; ethical problem. It 
ma; be the case that there is a general rule that happiness is good, and another 
that virtue is good, but that there is no general rule as to their comparative good- 
ness. In that case the question whether it would be better that a man should lose 
a particular amount of happiness rather than commit a particular vicious action 
could not be solved b; general rules, but must be determined, if it is determined 
at all, b; an ultimate particular judgment of value. 

We ma; note in passing that a complex quality is still a quality, and can enter 
into a general law. Thus, e.g., it does not follow that, because happiness is in 
some cases better than miser;, it is alwa;s better than miser;. It might be the 
case that happiness with virtue is better than miser; with virtue, but that 
happiness with vice is worse than miser; with vice. This, or something like this, 
is asserted by believers in vindictive punishment, and, whether it is true or false 
(it seems to me patentl; false), it is as much a general law as the proposition that 
happiness is alwa;s better than miser;. 
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person. And, when we say that benevolence is good, what is meant 
is that, if a man is benevolent, he is, in consequence, better than 
if he were not benevolent. 

802. Another question arises. All value either is of parts of 
selves, or is of selves and determined by their parts. But, it may 
be asked, are only conscious parts included in this statement, or 
are unconscious parts included also? 

The phrase “unconscious states of selves” is used ambiguously. 
It seems clear that it ought to designate those states which have 
not consciousness as a quality. And it is sometimes used in this 
sense. But it is often, perhaps generally, used in another sense — 
to designate those states which are not directs of cognitions. And 
even then it is generally confined to some of such states. In the 
first place, it is generally confined to those states which are not 
‘perceived by the self who has them, regardless of the question 
whether they can be known by inference. And, in the second 
place, it is generally confined to those states which not only are 
not perceived, but could not be perceived, excluding such as are 
not perceived because the self does not happen to be engaged in 
introspection, or in introspection in that particular direction. It 
is obvious that there is a great difierence between saying that 
A’s state B has not consciousness as a quality, and saying that 
A’s state B is such that A can never have another state C which 
is a perception of B. But the difference seems to be often ignored'. 

803. I do not think that it is necessary for us to discuss the 
question whether value can be determined by an unconscious 
state, in the proper sense of the term. For we are only dealing 
with the existent, and it seems clear to me that no such state 
could exist. It is not only that we do not know and cannot 
imagine what a substance could be like which was part of a self 
without being conscious, but that the qualities of being a part of 
a self and being a state of consciousness are positively connected, 
so that the first implies the second. And it must be remembered 
that we have come to the conclusion that all parts of selves are 

' Dr Freud distinguishes these ideas clearly. Having first explained why he 
considers it necessary to hold that there is tin unbewusstes Sedischet, he then 
discusses (and rejects) the view that this can be ein xmbevniMtes Beum$$ttein, 
[Samndung kleiner Sehrif ten zurNeuroeenlehre, iv, pp. 294-300.) The distinction ^ 
however, is harder to make in Enclish than it is in German. 
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perceptions or groups of perceptions. How could it be maintained 
that I could have a perception of anything without that perception 
having the quality of consciousness? 

804. Another question, of course, remains. Can value be deter- 
mined by a state which is such that the self of which it is a part 
can never have a perception of it ? There seems no reason to deny 
that such a state could happen. But it could never happen in a 
self which is self-conscious. For we have seen that any self who 
perceives a self perceives all the parts of that self. If, therefore, 
he perceives himself he must perceive all his parts. And therefore 
the question is of no practical interest to mankind, since we are 
all self-conscious. 

805. It may be objected that, in arriving at this conclusion, 
we must ignore the whole doctrine of unconscious states of the 
self which has grown up in recent psychology. To do this, it 
might be said, would be untenable, in view of the extent to which 
conclusions, based on the theory of unconscious states, have been 
verified by subsequent experiment. But our view does not conflict 
in any way with psychological results. In the first place, there is 
no such conflict when we assert that there are no parts of the self 
which have not the quality of consciousness. The position of the 
psychological advocates of unconscious states is, if I understand 
it correctly, that the relations to each other of the states which 
we know by introspection, are such that no simple and harmonious 
theory can be formed to connect them which does not also connect 
them with other states of the self, of which we have no direct 
knowledge, and which we only believe in because their existence 
is necessary for such a theory. And it is clear that this only 
requires that there should be states which are not objects of 
perception, and leaves the question quite open whether they are 
or are not states of consciousness. 

806. But, at any rate, it may be replied, the psychological 
theory requires that there should be parts of the self which are 
not objects of perception. In this respect, it would be said, it does 
conflict with our view that no self who is aware of himself can 
have any parts which he does not perceive. But even here there 
is no conflict. For we have seen (Chap, l, p. 265) that our percep- 
tion of much of what we do perceive may not perceive it as being 
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the separate objects which it really is, but may perceive it only as 
a vague background to our more definite perceptions. Now all that 
the psychological theory requires is that there should be states 
in us whose existence and nature are not known to us by percep- 
tion, but can only be reached by inference. And, if these states 
are only perceived by us as a vague undifferentiated background 
to our more definite perceptions, it is clear that their existence 
as separate things, and their nature, cannot be known to us by 
perception, but only by inference. 

There is thus no conflict between the psychological theory 
of unconscious states of the mind, and our assertion that all parts 
of a self have the quality of consciousness, and that all parts of 
self-conscious selves are objects of consciousness to that self. Both 
may be true. Whether the psychological theory is true or not — 
whether there are s)ich parts of the mind, and whether they do 
act in such a way — is a question, not for philosophy, but for 
science. 

807 . But, although there are no unconscious parts, and although 
we, who are aware of ourselves, have no parts which are not objects 
of our consciousness, yet, as we have just said, we may have, and 
indeed certainly do have, parts which we do not perceive as being 
separate things, or as having the nature that they do have. And 
as such parts are states of consciousness, they will determine 
value. On one of the two alternative theories discussed above 
they will have values themselves. On the other theory they will 
determine value in the selves of which they are parts. 

It might be thought that this would destroy any possibility of 
making any judgment as to my good or evil state. If I can have 
states of happiness or misery, of virtue or vice, of which I can 
know nothing by introspection, may it not be the case that my 
state is much better or much worse than I suppose it to be ? And, 
in particular, may I not have moral defects which may render 
me very wicked, without knowing that I am wicked at all, and, 
consequently, without any chance that contrition may produce 
amendment? 

808 . If such a result were true,it would certainly be unpleasant, 
but that gives us no reason for not believing it to be true. There 
are, however, other grounds for disbelieving it. If some of my 
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states cannot be perceived by me as being, as they are, separate 
states, while others can, there seem to be only two reasons which 
could account for the difference. The state I misperceive in this 
manner must either be itself fainter and more confused than the 
other, or else it must be more separated from the perception of 
it. As both the percepta and the perceptions are in the same 
self, the only w’ay in which the perceptum can be separated from 
the perception is by their position at different points of the 
C series, and so of the apparent time-series. 

A state, then, which 1 cannot perceive as a separate state must 
either be faint or confused, or else must be in the future or the 
past. As to the latter, the fact that our past and future lives 
contain many elements affecting their value which we do not 
know in the present, is by no means paradoxical — we know this 
fact already, independently of any philosophical theory, nor does 
such ignorance bring any confusion or uncertainty into the moral 
life of the present. As to those states which are, sub specie tem- 
poris, present, and yet are not perceived as separate states, they 
must, as we have said, be faint and confused; and the more faint 
and confused a perception is, the less will its existence affect the 
total value in the self who has it. The existence of such percep- 
tions, therefore, will not make our estimates of our present 
condition valueless, for, although they will affect the value of 
that condition, they will not affect it greatly. And as to their 
existence making our estimates not absolutely correct, we knew 
beforehand that our estimates are often more or less erroneous. 

809. Both good and evil are quantitative. Of two good men 
one may be more good than the other, and of two evil men one may 
be more evil than the other. Good values then form a series, and 
so do evil values. And these two constitute together the single 
series of values, of which the generating relation is “better than” 
or “worse than.” Of any two values, good or evil, one will be 
better than the other, which will be worse than the first. 

This raises the question whether, after all, there are in reality 
two sorts of values, good and evil, or whether there is no such 
distinction, and no such positive qualities as good and evil but 
only relations of better and worse between values not qualitatively 
unlike. In a series of magnitudes each is larger or smaller than 
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each of the others. But no m.agnitude is positively large or small. 
Is the series of values like this? 

810. The acceptance of this view would be consistent with 
maintaining that qualities were positively good or positively evil. 
For, as we have seen, all that is meant by a quality being good 
or evil is that it makes .any substance which possesses it better or 
worse than it would have been otherwise. And if it is true that 
selves, or parts of selves, can be better or worse than others, it 
can be true that a quality will make a substance better or worse 
than it would have been otherwise. Qualities, consequently, could 
be positively good or evil in the only sense in which good or evil 
could ever be attributed to them. 

Now for practical purposes the goodness or badness of the 
qualities is more important than the goodness or badness of the 
substances which possess the qualities. For it is not so important, 
for practical purposes, to know whether the state of things is 
good or bad, as to know how they can be made better or prevented 
from becoming worse, and this depends on the nature of the 
qualities. Thus it would make little practical difference if we 
came to the conclusion that selves or parts of selves were not 
positively good or bad, but only better or worse than others. 

811. But there is a difficulty. We certainly make judgments 
that the value in a self or an aggregate of selves is positively 
good or positively evil. Now if there is in reality no positive good 
or positive evil, we must treat such judgments, not as being 
objectively true, but as being true only with reference to some 
arbitrary standpoint. If I say that the value in A is a good value, 
this will have to mean that it is better than the average value 
of the persons with whom I am acquainted, or that it is a value 
with which I should not be dissatisfied if it was the value in 
myself, or something of a similar nature. 

Our judgments that anytuing is large, and not small, or that 
it is hot, and not cold, can, no doubt, be explained in this way. 
But can we use the same explanation for our judgments of good 
and evil ? I do not think that we can. For we make such judg- 
ments as that, if the values of the universe were of a certain sort, 
it would be desirable that there should be no universe at all. 
And, again, we make such judgments as that, if a single indi- 
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vidual had a nature of a certain description, it would be desirable 
that he should not exist at all (considering only the intrinsic 
value in that nature, and eliminating any question of his utility 
or disutility to others). 

Now such judgments could be justified if some values are 
positively good, and some positively bad, since it is, I suppose, a 
self-evident synthetic proposition that it is desirable that what is 
good should exist, and that what is bad should not exist. But 1 
cannot see how such judgments could be justified if actual and 
possible substances do not differ as good and bad, but only as 
better and worse. 

Either, then, we must hold that values are positively good and 
bad, or we must reject all such judgments as invalid. Now though, 
no doubt, any particular judgment of this sort may be mistaken, 
yet it does not seem permissible to suppose that they are all 
necessarily false, owing to the absence of any standard by which 
the absolute desirability of anything could be decided. We must 
therefore accept the usual conclusion that values are either 
positively good or positively evil. Although they are thus quali- 
tatively different, yet, as we have seen, they form a single series 
which passes from one to the other through a zero value which 
is neither good nor bad*. In this respect it resembles various 
other series, for example the pleasure-pain series, whose terms 
are pleasures on one side of the zero term, and pains on the other. 

812 . We saw above (p. 398) that good and evil cannot be de- 
fined in terms of anything else. But can we define either of them 
by means of the other? If we had the idea of value, and the idea 
of good, and the idea of variation in the amounts of value and 
goodness, could we by means of them define evil ? This could not 
be done. For, as we have seen, evil is not identical with less^good. 
Of two things which are less good than some positively good 
thing one may itself be positively good, while the other is posi- 
tively evil. Both good and evil, then, must be pronounced to be 
strictly indefinable, though, when both good and evil are known, 
it would be possible to define value in terms of good and evil’, 

i Although the zero term in the series is neither good nor evil, it is nevertheless 
a value. Whatever has zero value is better than anything which is evil, and worse 
than anything which is good. 

s It h° ' BOTTintiniP ' bee' ' ' erted tli».t, U we did not know evil, we could not 
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813. What are the qualities which are good or evil — that is, 
which give a good or evil value to the selves, or parts of selves, 
which possess them ? There are, of course, many different views 
on this question. But 1 think the following list will include all 
which have received any support*. Firstly, it has been held that 
knowledge is good, and that error is bad. Secondly, that virtue 
is good, and that vice is bad. Thirdly, that the possession of 
certain emotions is good, and that the possession of others is bad. 
Fourthly, that pleasure is good, and that pain is bad. Fifthly, 
that amount and intensity of consciousness which we may call 
“fullness of life” is good (to this characteristic there is no con- 
verse which is held to be positively bad). Sixthly, that harmony 
in consciousness is good, and disharmony, I suppose, bad. 

The third, fourth and sixth of these are sometimes maintained, 
not only to be good and evil, but to be the only good and evil. I 
do not think that this is ever maintained of the second, without 
qualification, nor of the first or the fifth. 

The view which I should myself accept is that the charac- 
teristics coming under the first five heads are all good or evil 
respectively, though their importance in respect of value varies. 
(I should reject the sixth, because I can see no good or evil under 
this head which does not come under one of the other five.) 
When good of one sort is incompatible with good of another sort — 
when, for example, the only alternatives are that a man should 
have a particular evil volition or submit to a particular unhappi- 
ness — I think that we can find no general rules to guide UB,butmust 
decide each question by a particular ultimate judgment of value. 

It will not, however, be necessary for us to discuss whether 
this, or any other particular view, as to the qualities which 

know good. This seems false. No doubt if every reality was good, and equally good, 
we might hare no idea of good just as we might have no idea of blue if everything 
was the same shade of blue. ..ut some things which are real, or appear to be so, 
such as a nation, a chair, and the multiplication table, have no value ; and the 
things which are good have various degrees of goodness. This would, 1 think, be 
sufficient to permit us to have a distinct idea of good. And we must remember that, 
even if a man did not have an idea of good, and so did not know that his state 
was good, this would no more prevent him from being in a good state than a man 
is prevented from being humble by his ignorance that he is humble. 

‘ Subject to two qualifications which will be discussed later. (Chap, lxv, p. 433, 
and Chap, lxvi, p. 443.) 
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determine good or evil, is correct. For we shall see that our judg- 
ment as to the relative amounts of good and evil in the universe 
will be the same, whether we hold that good and evil are deter- 
mined by qualities under all these heads, or by qualities under 
any one head, or under any combination of heads. 

814. Has the series of values any boundary — whether an 
extreme term or a limit — in either direction ? Have we any reason 
to think that there is any degree of good so good, or of evil so 
evil, that no further degree of good or evil is possible ? The answer 
to this question, it seems clear, is in the negative. None of the 
characteristics enumerated in the last section is such that there 
is any intrinsic limit to the amount of it possessed by any 
self. And the amount of good or evil will increase — I do not 
say increase proportionately' — with the amount of the charac- 
teristics. 

If we consider knowledge, it is clear that there is no amount 
of knowledge which is the greatest possible. Even if a self should 
perceive every self in the universe, and every part of every self, 
and should perceive them as having all the characteristics which 
they do have — even then he would have a greater amount of 
knowledge if, in addition to these selves, there were also other 
selves which he knew. For no number of selves in the universe 
is the greatest possible number. 

So also with emotions. The emotion which is most generally 
held to be intrinsically good is love. And the amount of love, in 
the case of any particular self, varies with the number of people 
he loves, and the intensity with which he loves them. Even if he 
should love all the other selves in the universe, his love would 
be greater if there were other selves, whom he also loved. Nor 
is the intensity of love capable of a maximum. There is always 
an intensity of love greater than any given intensity*. 

Pleasure varies in amount with the number of sources of pleasure, 
and with the intensity of the pleasure excited. The number of 
sources of pleasure is capable of indefinite increase, for, even if 
I received pleasure from my relations with every other self in the 
' Cp. Chap. UT, p. 438. 

" If it should be held that what is good is not love in general, bnt love of some 
one person, e.g., of Ood, such love, though it would necessarily be limited to a 
sinsle person, would have no intrinsio maximum of intensity. 
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universe, the pleasure would be greater if there were also other 
selves, from my relations to which I also derived pleasure. Nor 
is there a maximum intensity of pleasure any more than a 
maximum intensity of love. 

As to amount and intensity of consciousness, there seems to be 
no limit to the intensity of my consciousness of any object, any 
more than to the intensity of pleasure or of love. And, whether 
this is so or not, it is clear that there can no more he a maximum 
number of objects of consciousness, than of objects of love, or 
sources of pleasure, since there is no maximum number of possible 
selves in the universe. 

Harmony might, I suppose, be absolutely complete, and so 
incapable of any further addition. But, when harmony is taken as 
being something which is ultimately good, it is, I suppose, con- 
sidered good not only in respect of the harmony being unbroken, 
but also in respect of the number and magnitude of the parts of 
the harmonious whole. And there is no intrinsic limitation of 
these. 

815. The case of virtue is not quite so simple. If by calling 
a man virtuous we mean no more than that he always desires 
what he believes to he the good, and that he always carries 
it out, so far as depends on his will, then virtue obviously has a 
maximum. If a man never fails to do this, there is no greater 
degree of virtue than his. Even if we should add that, to be 
perfectly virtuous, a man must not only desire what he believes 
to be right, hut must have correct beliefs as to what is right, it 
would be possible that he should always judge rightly about this, 
and here, too, virtue would admit of no further increase. 

This, however, would not enable us to find a maximum good. 
For it is never maintained that virtue is the only good. Even 
Kant admits that it is good that the virtuous should be happy. 
And, as we shall see in the next chapter, the view that virtue is 
the only good is untenable. Even, therefore, if we could find 
a maximum of virtue, we should not have found a maximum 
of good. 

816. And, in the second place, it would seem that we must 
admit more in virtue than has yet been mentioned. If two men 
should both invariably see and invariably follow the good, yet one 
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must, I think, be accounted more virtuous than the other, if his 
resolve to pursue the good was so determined that it had resisted, 
or would have resisted, some temptation to which the other would 
have yielded. And, if these elements are to be considered part of 
virtue, it is impossible that there should be any maximum of 
virtue. 

817. There is, then, no maximum good’. And, in the same 
way, we must conclude there is no maximum evil. There is no 
more an intrinsic limit to the number of false beliefs which a man 
can have than there is to the number of true beliefs, and error, 
therefore, is intrinsically as unlimited as knowledge. And there 
is no intrinsic limit, either to the number of persons I hate, or 
to the intensity with which I hate them, while pain is intrinsically 
unlimited in the same way in which pleasure is. Again, the evil 
of disharmony would, I suppose, increase in proportion as the 
elements which were inharmonious increased in intensity, and it 
does not seem that there could be any intrinsic limit to the latter 
intensity. Nor, with respect to vice, is there any intrinsic limit to 
the amount of good which a man may be prepared to destroy to 
attain some particular vicious end‘ 

818. Thus we conclude that there is no complete good, and 
no complete evil. There is no good or evil which is such that it 
is impossible that there should be a good or an evil greater than 
it. This does not mean that there is not a greatest possible good 
or evil, in the sense that the nature of the universe is such as to 
exclude the occurrence of any greater. Indeed, it is clear that the 
nature of the universe excludes the occurrence of any good or evil 
greater than that which does occur, as it does of anything else 
which does not occur. What is meant is that the value series has 
not, in either direction, boundaries imposed by its own nature, or, 
as we have called them above, intrinsic boundaries. Some series 
have such boundaries. We saw, for example, that the inclusion 
series had such a boundary. For the terms of that series contained, 

’ We shall see, in Chapter Lzvn, that, in another dimension, existent good is 
infinite. But still there is no maximum good. For there would be additional good, 
it the good, which is infinite in this dimension, should be greater in another. 

^ If the amount and intensity of consciousness is good, there is no evil corre- 
sponding to it. There would be some good while there was any consciousness, and 
wh«n tli«r* w ' ■ o ■ there .'"oiild be no evil. 
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as they passed from less inclusive to more inclusive, more and 
more of the content of the whole in which they fell, and, when 
we reached the term which included all that content, it was 
intrinsically impossible — impossible from the nature of the series 
itself — that there should be any further terms. So also with the 
series of closer and closer approximations to the correct solution 
of a problem, which obviously has its limit in the correct solution 
itself. But there is nothing in the nature of good and evil which 
prevents them from increasing as long as certain other charac- 
teristics increase. And there is nothing in the nature of those other 
characteristics which prevents their increasing beyond any point. 

We must therefore say that, however great the goodness or the 
evil in any self, it can never reach complete good or evil, since 
there is no such completeness. And this is true a priori of the 
value in the universe. For, even if there were a complete good, 
and it should be attained by all selves, or parts of selves, in the 
universe, the aggregate of goodness would be greater if the uni- 
verse contained other selves in addition to these. 

819. But, although there cannot be a state of complete good 
or evil, there can be a state of unmixed good or evil. A man is in 
an unmixed state of good when he possesses qualities which are 
good, and none which are evil. Thus, if we assume, to get a simple 
example, that pleasure and pain were the only good and evil, a 
man would be in an unmixed state of good if he had pleasure and 
no pain, and if the only limitation of his good was the fact that 
there were greater possible amounts of pleasure than the amount 
which he was enjoying. A state of good which is not unmixed may, 
of course, be greater than one which is unmixed. A man who does 
experience pain may experience so much more pleasure that, on 
the whole, his good, according to a hedonic standard, may be 
greater than that of a man who experiences no pain, but much 
less pleasure than the former. And, even if virtue were the only 
good, a man who committed some sins might be better than a 
man who committed none, if the devotion of the first, in the 
cases in which he was virtuous, and the sacrifices he was prepared 
to make for virtue, greatly exceeded those of the second. 

820. There is likewise a justifiable use of the expression that 
a certain state is very good, or very bad, though the standard must 
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he arbitrary, and must depend on the good and evil experienced 
by, or known to, the person making the judgment. Thus I may 
say that our state in heaven will be very good, if I believe, for 
example, that its superiority in value over the best state known 
to us on earth, is much greater than the difference in value 
between the best and the worst states known to us on earth. 

821 . We have now determined, so far as is necessary for our 
immediate purpose, the nature of good and evil. In what way can 
we hope to determine anything as to the relative amounts of good 
and evil in the universe 1 (In patting the question in this form, 
we must remember that we have not yet excluded the possibility 
that the universe is unmixedly good, and that nothing which 
exists is in any respect evil. Nor have we excluded the contrary 
possibility that the universe is unmixedly evil. We shall see, in 
Chapter LXVI, that both these hypotheses are untenable.) The 
value in the universe is the aggregate of the values of all its parts 
which have value — parts which are either selves or parts of selves. 
Can we find any connection between the characteristic of exist- 
ence, as it occurs in selves or parts of selves, and the characteristic 
of value, which will enable us to decide as to the proportion of good 
and evil in that aggregate? 

822 . Is there, to begin with, any analytical connection between 
the characteristic of existence, on the one hand, and either the 
characteristic of good or the characteristic of evil, on the other? 
This could only happen in one of three ways. Either existence 
must be the same thing as good, or as evil; or good or evil must 
enter into the definition of existence; or existence must enter into 
the definition of good or of evil. Neither of these is the case. 
Existence certainly does not mean the same, either as good, or 
as evil. And we have seen in this chapter that good and evil are 
indefinable, and we saw previously (Section 5) that existence 
was so. There is thus no analytic connection. 

823 . Can there, then, be a synthetic connection between exist- 
ence and either good or evil, which will -enable us to succeed in 
our object? In the first place, let us enquire if any such connection 
is immediately evident — if there is any proposition about the 
relation of good or evil to existence which is immediately and 
self-evidently true. 

Q 
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Such a proposition might be one of two sorts. It might assert 
that the quality of existence was itself good or evil, so as to 
determine the state of all that exists to be good or evil. Or it might 
assert that whatever had the quality of existence must have also 
some other quality which made it good or evil. 

The connection of existence and goodness sometimes has been 
asserted by a proposition of the first sort. It has been maintained 
that existence, as such, is so good that whatever exists, and has 
value at all, is more good than bad, so that it is always better to 
exist, under any circumstances, than not to exist. This, of course, 
is more than to say that existence is a good quality. It is to say 
that it outweighs all possible bad qualities, however great their 
intensity, and ensures that whatever has it is, on the whole, 
good. 

Such an assertion as this would be an ultimate judgment of 
value. All that I can say is that I do not judge it to be true, and 
that I believe that most persons would not judge it to be 
true*. 

The contrary belief — that existence as such is so evil that all 
that exists must be more evil than good, whatever its other 
qualities — has never, so far as I know, been maintained by any 
thinkers. Even the most thoroughgoing pessimists regard the 
existent as necessarily evil, not because the quality of existence 
is itself evil, but because it is necessarily accompanied by other 
qualities which are evil in themselves. 

824. There remain propositions of the second sort — assertions 
that it is immediately self-evident that whatever has the quality 
of existence must have also some other quality which makes it 
good or evil. What is asserted is not, in most cases, that it is 
immediately self-evident that what is existent must have certain 
qualities, and that these qualities are, as a matter of fact, such 
as to make the existent good. The more usual form is an assertion 
that it is immediately self-evident that what exists must be 

I Even for those who do accept it as true the belief would have no very com- 
forting effect. A man might hold that it was better to exist unendingly in the hell 
of mediaeval Christianity than to cease to exist altogether, but the prospect of 
such an existence in the future would scarcely be compatible with much happiness 
in the present. 
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good, together with an assertion that it is immediately self- 
evident that it cannot be good unless it possesses a certain 
quality, or one of certain qualities. From these two propositions, 
accepted as immediately certain, the conclusion is deduced that 
it must possess that quality, or one of those qualities^ 

As the proposition that what is existent must be good is 
asserted as self-evident, it is impossible to argue about it. Al l 
that I can say is that I see no such self-evidence, and that 1 see 
no intrinsic impossibility in the assertion that the universe is 
evil, or even that it is very evil, although, for reasons which will 
be given in later chapters, I believe that it is, in point of feet, 
very good. 

825. If there is no immediate connection between existence 
and value, can we discover any connection which is mediate, and 
can be demonstrated by reasoning? Various efforts have been 
made to establish such a cormection, several of which rest on the 
view that evil is the mere absence of good. From this it is argued 
that a self, or an aggregate of selves, which contains any good, 
must be good on the whole, since what is called evil is nothing 
positive which can counterbalance the good, but only the absence 
of more good. Now there certainly is some good in the universe 
(cp. Chapter LXVl). And thus the total value in the universe is 
unmixed good. What is commonly called the presence of evil 
only means that complete good has not been obtained. And that 
we have already seen to be impossible. 

But the assertion that evil is only the absence of good is 
quite untenable. It would involve that whatever had no good 
value would have a value of unmixed evil, and therefore that a 
piece of matter, if it could exist, or the multiplication table, 
would have a value — a value of unmixed evil. And this is clearly 
false. 

There are other arguments which attempt to prove this con- 
clusion without &lling into this fallacy. Of these, I think, much 
the most important is Mr Bradley’s {Appearmice and Reality, 
Chapter Xiv). But I do not think that even this can be accepted 
as valid. 

1 Sometimes the first assertion is less ambitious, and it is asserted, not that the 
existent must be <mod, but that it cannot be very bad. 
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826. In the present work, however, we have reached various 
conclusions as to the nature of the existent. These conclusions, 
as we have seen, do not admit of absolute demonstration, but we 
have found reason to accept them as true. Do they afford a basis 
for determining the proportionate amounts of good and evil in 
the universe? Our remaining chapters will be devoted to this 
enquiry. 



CHAPTER LXV 

VALUE IN THE FINAL STAGE OF THE C SERIES 

827. In considering the value of the existent, let us begin by 
considering the value which is in each self in respect of the 
final term of the C series — that term which contains the whole 
content of the self, and which, as we have seen, appears, sub 
specie temporis, as the latest term in the series, and as itself 
of unending duration. 

We saw, in the last chapter, that various qualities have been 
held to determine that which has them to be good, while their 
contraries determine that which has them to be bad. They are 
knowledge, virtue, the possession of certain emotions, pleasure, 
the amount and intensity of consciousness, and harmony. It will 
not be necessary to decide whether all of these qualities are good, 
or whether only some of them are. For we shall see that, what- 
ever theorj' we hold on this point, the result will be the same — 
that the final stage of the 0 series must be pronounced to be a 
state of great good, and, with one possible exception*, of unmixed 
good. 

828. It will be necessary to postpone the consideration of 
virtue until the others have been dealt with. For, in order that 
a self should be virtuous, his volitions must be directed towards 
what is good, or at least, to what appears to him to be good. 
Now, as we saw in Book V, the form which volition must take 
in absolute reality is that the self acquiesces in all that he 
perceives, and in nothing else. He will, therefore, not be virtuous 
unless that which he perceives is either good or useful or appears 
to him as such. And, as in the final stage there is no error, 
nothing can appear to him to be good or useful unless it really 
is so. He will, therefore, not be virtuous unless all that he per- 
ceives is good or useful And therefore we must determine the 
goodness of the final stage in other respects, before it can be 
determined whether that stage is virtuous. 

I The eiceptioD in question is that which might arise from pain caused bj 
sympathy for the evil in pre-final stages. Cp. Chapters nxvi and Lzvn. 
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829. It follows from what has been said that, if virtue were 
the only good, there could be no good in the final stage. Nor, if 
virtue were the only good, could there be any good in any other 
case where there was no error. For whenever there is no error, 
nothing can appear to be good unless it really is so, and virtue 
can be nothing but acquiescence in the good. No doubt I can 
acquiesce in the existence of a volition, and a volition may be 
good. But if we attempt to dispense in this way with any good- 
ness but that of volition, we are involved in a vicious infinite. 
A volition, J, may be an acquiescence in the existence of another 
volition, K (in the same self or in another). If J is to be 
virtuous, K must be good. But, since virtue is the only good, 
K can only be good if it is an acquiescence in something which 
is good. Should this something be J, we have made a vicious 
circle in our attempt to establish the goodness of J. For it 
depends on the goodness of K, which again depends on the 
goodness of J. It must be established as a condition to its own 
establishment. If, on the other hand, K is an acquiescence in 
another volition, L, and so on, we shall have a vicious infinite 
series. For the goodness of J cannot be established except by 
establishing that of K, which can only be done by establishing 
that of L, and so on. Thus the goodness of J cannot be 
established except by reaching the last term of a series which 
has no last term. 

In a state which allowed of error, on the other hand, it would 
be possible that something should be good, even though virtue 
were the only good. For a man might desire something else 
than virtue — his own pleasure, or other people’s pain, or the 
breaking of the greatest possible amount of crockery — under the 
mistaken belief that these things were good. And then he might 
be held to be virtuous, since he was desiring what he believed 
to be good. He would then be really good. It might, indeed, be 
doubted whether such virtue would be unmixed, for it might be 
held that the correctness of judgments of value enters into virtue, 
and that a man could not be altogether virtuous who devoted 
himself to torturing his innocent grandmother, with however good 
a conscience he did it. But, even if a good conscience is not the 
only thing which is relevant to virtue, it certainly is relevant to 
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it, and a man who tortured his grandmother in the belief that it 
was good to torture her would certainly be more or less virtuous. 

Good, therefore, could he existent, even if nothing were good 
but virtue. It could exist only so long as its nature was not 
recognized, and a man who knew what virtue was, could never be 
virtuous. But such a result is not, so far as I can see, logically 
impossible. 

The view that virtue is the only good, however, is held by 
few, if any, moralists. Virtue is often asserted to be the highest 
good, and sometimes asserted to be even incommensurably more 
important than any other, but it is seldom, if ever, denied that 
pleasure, at any rate of the virtuous, is good, and that pain, at 
any rate of the virtuous, is evil. 

830. Postponing virtue, then, let us consider knowledge. In 
the final stage every part of the self is a cognition, and a correct 
cognition, and therefore we shall have knowledge and no error. 
We cannot say that there is no ignorance, for it is possible, as 
we have seen, that there are substances in the universe which 
we do not know, even indirectly. Nor is it certain that the sub- 
stances which I do perceive are perceived by me as having all 
the characteristics which they actually have. But ignorance can- 
not be held to be a positive evil, even if en-or is a positive evil. 
Ignorance could not be more than a limitation of the good. The 
presence of ignorance thus shows only that, if knowledge is a 
good, we do not attain complete good. And we have already seen 
that to reach complete good is impossible. Ignorance does not, as 
error would, prevent the good firom being unmixed. It must also 
be remembered that ignorance cannot, in the final stage, involve 
the presence of unsolved problems, which may be a positive 
evil — though perhaps it is only a disutility, as leading to pain. 
But the consciousness of a problem, like any other question, is an 
assumption. And, in the final stage, there is not even the ap- 
pearance of assumptions — all cognition not only is, but appears 
as, perceptions. 

831. In so far, then, as knowledge is good, and error bad, the 
value in the self, in respect of the final stage of the C series, is 
unmixed good. It will also be a state of very great good, as 
compared to our present experience. In our present experience 
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the perception caused in us by various substances is so confused 
that it does not give us separate perceptions of them (op. Chap. L, 
p. 266). And therefore in our present experience we do not know 
these substances. But, in the final stage, all perception is clear 
and distinct, and we shall know all these substances. And the 
number of these is infinitely greater than the number known in 
present experience. For the number known in present experience 
is finite. But, in the final stage, we shall know the parts of parts 
to infinity of all substances that we know — that is to say, we 
shall know an infinite number of substances. 

It is true that, in the final stage, there will be no knowledge 
by judgments. But, as we have seen, this will not prevent us 
from knowing characteristics, since we perceive the substances 
as having certain characteristics, and as having characteristics 
which have again characteristics. And in this way we shall 
know, and know without any error, all characteristics of which 
we have any knowledge at any stage in the C series. 

832. Let us now consider emotions. In the final stage, as was 
pointed out in Chapter XLi, I shall feel emotion towards every 
substance which I perceive. For other selves whom I perceive 
directly I shall feel love, for myself I shall feel self-reverence, 
for other selves whom I perceive indirectly I shall feel affection, 
and for the parts of all these selves I shall feel complacency. Thus 
towards all these substances I shall feel emotions which would 
be admitted to be good by all persons who allow that emotions 
can be good at all. 

There are certain other emotions which we saw (Chap. XLi, 
pp. 167-168) are not impossible in the final stage, though we can- 
not be sure that they will be there. These are sympathy, approval, 
disapproval, pride, humility, gladness, and sadness. Now none of 
these emotions is intrinsically bad. They may be condemned 
in certain cases, as based on mistaken grounds. But this cannot 
be the case in the final stage, since in that stage there is no 
error. And sympathy, disapproval, humility, and sadness sometimes 
give rise to pain, and so may have disutility, if pain is an evil. 
But they are not evil emotions. 

On the other hand, there are emotions which would be admitted 
to be evil, if any emotions are good and evil (though, like other 
evil things, they may have utility if they promote other goods). 
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But I think no emotion would be pronounced evil which does 
not occur among the following — hatred, repugnance, malignancy, 
anger, regret, remorse, jealousy, envy, and fear. And we saw 
(Chap. XLI, p. 166) that none of these could occur in the final 
stage. Thus we are led to the conclusion, that, if emotion has 
value, the value in the self in respect of the emotional qualities 
of the final stage, must be unmixedly good. 

833. It will also be a state of very great good. To begin with, we 
have seen (Chap. XLI, pp. 158-161) that love will be more intense, 
in the final stage, than it ever is in our present experience. And 
it will also be more extensive — a love, that is, of more persons. 
For it will be a love of every person who is perceived directly 
by the self at all. Now all knowledge, as we have seen, is really 
a perception, though generally a misperception, of selves or parts 
of selves. And the parts cannot be perceived without perceiving 
the selves of which they are parts. It is, however, possible that 
many of these selves may only be perceived indirectly — ^by per- 
ceiving other selves’ perceptions of them. It is therefore impossible 
to decide how much of a man’s present experience is direct per- 
ception of selves, not explicitly recognized as such. And, even 
if that could be decided, it could not be decided of how many 
selves it was a direct perception. Again, of those selves which 
are explicitly recognized as such, we cannot tell to what extent 
the same selves will be grouped together in difierent lives, and 
to what extent each life will involve meeting &esh people. 

But still, when we consider how little of any man’s present 
experience is of selves explicitly recognized as such, and when 
we consider how, even in a single life, the persons with whom 
we associate change from time to time, it seems in the highest 
degree probable that the number of selves whom he perceives 
directly is much larger than the number of those which, in this 
life, he explicitly recognizes as selves. And, in the final stage, he 
will recognize all of these as selves, and he will love them. 

Even the selves which are met and explicitly recognized as 
selves in present experience are not all loved by the self who 
recognizes them, and, when love does occur, it is never unbroken, 
since no one thinks of any other person without intermission. 
Both these limitations will be removed in the final stage. 

It seems certain then that, in the final stage, love will be more 
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intense than at present, and almost certain that it will be more 
extensive. And it must be remembered that for a self perceived 
indirectly we shall feel affection, though not love. Self-reverence, 
again, will increase with the increase of love. If, therefore, the 
possession of emotions is good, the final stage will, in respect of 
emotions, be a very great good. 

834. Our conclusion that the final stage will, in respect of 
emotion, be one of great and unmixed good may perhaps be 
thought to be overthrown by the possibility that love should not 
be reciprocated. (Chap. XLi, p. 158.) It is possible that B might 
perceive G directlj', while G did not perceive B directly. In that 
case B would love G, while G would not love B. It is possible that 
C should perceive B indirectly. He might perceive D directly, 
and so perceive B through D’s perception of B. And then he would 
regard B with affection, since he would love D who loved B. But 
he might not perceive B, even indirectly. And then he would not 
know anything of a person who loved him. 

I think, however, that this possibility will not affect our con- 
clusion that, in the final stage, love is a great and unmixed good. 
To begin with, it is clear that the fact that love is unreciprocated, 
should it be so, would not prevent love from occurring, or from 
being very great love. There are cases, no doubt, in our present 
experience, when the fact that love was unreciprocated has pre- 
vented it from becoming great, or has destroyed it altogether. 
But there is nothing in the nature of love which makes recipro- 
cation necessary to it. It could exist wdthout it, and it is higher in 
proportion as it can exist without it. Our argument, therefore, 
that there will be great love in the final stage, is not destroyed 
by the possibility that such love should not be reciprocated. 

Nor will unreciprocated love introduce evil by introducing 
pain. In our present experience, no doubt, it can cause intense 
pain, but that is because we desire that our love should be 
returned, and because that desire is ungratified. In the final stage 
there can be no ungratified volitions, and so no desire that love 
should be reciprocated when it is not. And thus the want of 
reciprocation can cause no pain. 

It does not seem, therefore, that the absence of reciprocation 
could introduce any positive evil in respect of the final stage. If 
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indeed, G did love B, Ga state would be better, since he would 
love one more person than he does now. And it is possible that, 
if 0 loved B, this might increase B’s love of C. And it would 
certainly increase B’s happiness. But this does not show that, if 
the final stage contained unreciprocated love, it would have any 
evil in it. It only shows that it would not have complete good. 
And we have seen that complete good is in any case im- 
possible. 

835. The relations which would hold, in the final stage, 
between two persons, one of whom loved the other with a love 
which was not returned, would be different from those which 
would hold in present experience. For in that the normal case is 
that C knows B in the same way as B knows 0, but that his 
cognition of B has not the quality of love, as B’s cognition of him 
has. Knowing B, he does not love him, and perhaps hates him. 
But, in the final stage, each self loves every self whom he perceives 
directly. And so, if C does not love B, he does not perceive him 
directly. And, if he neither loves him nor regards him with 
affection, he perceives him neither directly nor indirectly — i.e., 
he does not know him at all. 

836. The next point to be considered is pleasure. There will 
certainly be pleasure in the final stage. For there will be love, 
and, as was said earlier (Chap. XLi, p. 169), even if all love does 
not give pleasure, it seems certain that love must give pleasure 
when, as is the case in the final stage, it is not combined with 
ungratified volition. And the same can be said of self-reverence, 
affection, and complacency. 

There is pleasure, therefore, but can there also be pain? It is 
certain that at this stage we acquiesce in all that exists. But this 
does not exclude the existence of pain. For it is possible to 
acquiesce in a painful state, even when, as here, there can be no 
malignancy joined to the acquiescence. A man may acquiesce in 
his own pain, e.g., either because he believes that he deserves 
it, or because he believes that the pain is pleasing to God. 
But this acquiescence does not prevent the state from being 
painful. 

No doubt acquiescence in a painful state diminishes the amount 
of pain which we should otherwise have, since it spares us the 
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secoudary paiu of protest and revolt’. But the original pain 
remains pain, and, if all pain is bad, remains bad. 

837 . Thus pain is not excluded by acquiescence. But, apart 
from this, is there any room for pain in the final stage ? It is clear, 
to begin with, that in that stage there can be nothing of what is 
commonly called physical pain. (The expression is rather un- 
fortunate, since all pain, however caused, is a state of the mind.) 
Physical pain is a quality of certain perceptions which perceive 
their percepta as sensa. But the percepta are not really sensa, 
because there are no sensa. All such perceptions, therefore, are 
misperceptions, and, in the final stage, where there are no mis- 
perceptions, they cannot occur. In that stage, therefore, there 
will be no physical pain. 

838 . Is it possible, again, that the final stage should contain 
pain of any other sort 1 Our perceptions in this stage are all of 
percepta as they really are — as selves, or as the perceptions which 
are the parts of selves. Can any of our perceptions of these have 
the quality of pain ? All our perceptions have as qualities either 
love, self-reverence, affection, or complacency; they can none of 
them have the qualities of hatred, repugnance, malignancy, anger, 
regret, remorse, jealousy, envy, or fear; and they can none of them 
be ungratified volitions. How can knowledge of selves — one’s own 
or others — which had such a nature, positive or negative, be in 
any way painful ? 

The only way in which such a state could be painful, as far as 
I can see, is that it might have the pain of sympathy for some 
evil. Such sympathetic pain, however, cannot be the only evil. 
For with what would it sympathize? Since the final stage ex- 
cludes error, it cannot sympathize with imaginary evil which did 
not exist. And, if sympathetic pain had nothing but sympathetic 
pain with which to sympathize, there would be a circle or an 
infinite aeries, either of which would be vicious. It must sym- 
pathize, then, with some other evil. And, as the final conclusion 
of this chapter will be that there is no other evil in the final stage, 

^ It does not necessarily follow that it diminishes the amount of evil, unless 
pain is the only evil. If the painful state in question is something in which we 
ought not to acquiesce, then the volition in question would be vicious, and, if vice 
is evil, then the evil of this might overweigh the good produced by the absence 
of secondary pain. 
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the only possibility left is that there might be in the ftnal stage 
the pain of sympathy for evil in the pre-final stages. To this we 
shall return in Chapter Lxvil. 

839. With this reservation, the final stage must be one of 
unmixed pleasure. And it would seem that it must be one of very 
great pleasure, as compared with any pleasure which we ex- 
perience at present. For it depends on the emotions of love, self- 
reverence, affection, and complacency, which we feel towards the 
objects we know, and we found reason to hold that these emotions 
would be much greater in the final stage than they are in our 
present experience. And, even in our present experience, we know 
that love may yield a pleasure equal to any pleasure which we 
now hnjoy. We may therefore conclude that a pleasure in love 
which was much greater than this would much exceed in in- 
tensity any other pleasure which we now enjoy. 

840. We now come to amount and intensity of consciousness. 
It has been held that this is in itself a good, independently of the 
quality of the consciousness. Take, for example, two men, in each 
of whom there was the same excess of virtue over vice, and of 
pleasure over pain. It would be held that the value in one of 
them was g;reater than that in the other, if the first led a life of 
the fullness and intensity possessed by the average able man, 
while the other’s life was that of a man who was feeble-mindedi 
or always partially under the influence of drugs. And it would 
also be held that there might be greater value in the first self, 
even if it were, within certain limits, inferior in respect of the 
balance of virtue or happiness. 

To this positive good there is, as was mentioned above, no 
opposite in the shape of a positive evil. If the amount and in- 
tensity of consciousness were continually diminished, we should 
never pass through a zero point of value into evil, but should 
arrive finally at the complete extinction of the self, which would 
of course be the limit beyond which there could be no further 
diminution. This would not be at a zero point in the scale of value, 
but would have no place in the scale of value at all, since it 
would not be a self, nor a part of a self. 

If amount and intensity of consciousness is a good, it is a good 
which every self must have in some degree, since every self is 
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more or less conscious. And, as there is no correlative evil, it 
must be unmixed so far as this particular sort of value goes, 
though, if it is not the only good, the self which has it may have 
some other characteristic which is evil. All, then, that we have 
to enquire is whether, in respect of the final stage, this will be a 
very great good. 

841. The answer is that it will be a very great good. In the 
final stage, as we have seen, we shall know clearly and distinctly 
a part of the ultimate content of the universe which in our present 
experience we do not know clearly and distinctly. And, as of 
every substance that we know we shall know clearly and distinctly 
all its parts to infinity, we shall know clearly and distinctly an 
infinitely greater number of substances than at present. Our 
knowledge, also, of all these substances will have the intensity 
and directness of apparent perception, while at present much of 
it is in the less vivid form of apparent judgment. There will be 
emotion towards every substance which we perceive, and the sum 
of that emotion will be much greater than any in our present 
experience. Also we shall acquiesce in all that we know — there 
will be nothing which is merely neutral in respect of volition, as 
BO much of our present experience is. And, as will be pointed out 
later, we shall acquiesce much more intensely than at present. 
Thus the amount of our consciousness which is clear and distinct 
will be infinitely greater than at present, and its intensity will 
be greater than at present, so that the good arising from it will 
be a very great good as compared with our present experience. 

842. There remains the view that harmony, or, as it is some- 
times called, harmonious self-development, is intrinsically good. 
(It is sometimes, indeed, said to be the only good.) I find it 
difiBcult to gather from the works of the advocates of this view 
exactly what is meant by such a harmony, nor am I able to see 
for myself what sort of internal harmony could exist in the self 
which could be called a distinct sort of goodness, differing from, 
and possibly replacing, the other sorts of goodness of which we 
have spoken. 

I do not find it easy, therefore, to determine whether, according 
to this standard, our state would be good in respect of the final 
stage. But it seems to me that the place of the self in the final 
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stage is one which ought to be called internally harmonious. In 
that state there will be no conflict, no sacrifice of one of two 
incompatible goods to assure the other*. Again, all good would 
depend on a single characteristic of the self — its perception of 
selves and their parts. And the perceptions of selves and their 
parts constitute the entire content of each self. Thus we get an 
absence of conflict, and a positive unity in the internal nature 
of the self, which perhaps have a fair claim to the title of har- 
monious. 

Thus, with regard to every quality which has been asserted as 
good, except virtue, we have found that the value in every self, 
in respect of its final stage, must be held to be a good which 
is very great, and which, with a possible exception due to sym- 
pathetic pain, is unmixed. 

843. We can now return to virtue. In the final stage we shall 
acquiesce in all that we perceive. It is certain that some of the 
five characteristics, other than virtue, which we have enumerated, 
must be such as to make what possesses them good. For, except 
these five and virtue, nothing has ever been put forward as 
making what possesses it good. And we have seen that virtue 
cannot be the only characteristic which does this. Some of the 
other five then must make what possesses ’them good. And we 
have seen that, whichever of them we take, we come to the con- 
clusion that the value in the final stage is a great good, and, except 
for sympathetic pain, an unmixed good. 

In so far, then, as our perceptions in the final stage have as 
their objects anything which is itself in the final stage, they will 
perceive nothing which is evil, and much which is good. It does 
not follow that all they perceive will be good. For we shall per- 
ceive parts of parts to infinity, and it is not certain that the parts 
of what is good are also good. (If, e.g., nothing were good 
but selves, no parts of selves would be good. And if, e.g., 
nothing were good except states of love, the parts of states of love 

* I do not say that there are not other goods, which are incompatible with 
those enjoyed in the final stage, and which therefore cannot be there. But there 
is no conflict and no sacrifice. For that would involve a desire for the good which 
is sacrificed. Such a desire would be, as a cogitation, not a perception but an 
assumption, and, in the final stage, an assumption can neither exist nor appear 
to oTiat 
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would not be good, since they are not states of love.) But all 
that we perceive will either be good, or else something which is 
not evil, and whose existence is involved in the existence of that 
which is good. And our acquiescence in all these will be virtuous. 

844 . But this is not all we shall perceive in the final stage. 
We shall perceive also the sympathetic pain which exists in that 
stage. And we shall also perceive in that stage the contents of 
the other stages — the pre-final stages of the G series (cp. 
Chap. LXIII, p 388). We shall perceive these as being, in many 
respects, evil. And, since we shall have no ungratified volitions, 
we shall not wish them to be otherwise. Will not this be vicious, 
and prevent our virtue from being unmixed? 

The answer to this question will be discussed more conveniently 
in Chap. Lxvii, pp. 465—468. I shall endeavour to show there 
that our actual acquiescence in these objects will be virtuous. If 
this conclusion is justified, then all our volitions in the final stage 
are virtuous, and that stage is a state of unmixed virtue. 

It is also a state of very great virtue. For the number of 
separate perceptions in the final stage is infinitely greater than 
the number in any part of our present experience. And, while at 
present many of our cognitions are not volitions at all, in the final 
stage all our cognitions will be acquiescences in what is good, or 
in what is essential to the good. All our cognitions, therefore, 
will be virtuous volitions. Moreover, since our emotions towards 
what we perceive will, as we have seen, be more intense in the 
final stage, and since our acquiescence will not in any case be 
hindered by any ungratified volitions, we may conclude that our 
virtuous volitions will not only be more numerous than in present 
experience, but more intense, and therefore more virtuous. 

Our conclusion, then, is that, whichever of the six qualities we 
take as our criterion, the value in the final stage will be a good 
which is very great, and which is unmixed, except in so far as 
this result may be modified in respect of the sympathetic pain 
we may feel for the evil of pre-final stages, or for our acquiescence 
in such of their content as is evil. 

845 . The question may be asked whether the good which is in 
each self in respect of its final stage includes all kinds of good. 
This question is ambiguous. It does include all kinds in the sense 
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that it includes good detenninod by each of the six characteristics 
which we have been discussing. But, if we take "kinds of good” 
in more detail, it does not include them all. To have the pleasure 
of swimming or of admiring beautiful scenery would be good. To 
show virtue in a virtuous act would be good. To love an existent 
Go(i would be good. But, if we have been right in our theory of 
the nature of reality, none of these kinds of good ean be found 
in the final stage. We cannot swim, or sec beautiful scenery, if 
there is no matter. We cannot act virtuously, or act at all, if 
there is no time. We cannot love an existent God, if no God 
exists. 

All these statements are equally true of all other stages in 
the C series, as well as of the final stage. But in other stages it 
is po.ssible to appear to swim, or to perceive what appears to be 
beautiful scenery. And this gives real pleasure. It is possible for 
real virtue to show itself under the appearance of a virtuous act. 
And it is possible to believe erroneously that God exists, and to 
feel love towards this supposed being. Whetherthiswould properly 
be called love might be disputed. But I think it is really love, 
and, whether it is really love or not, it is certainly really good. 
And therefore there are kinds of good, in this narrower sense of 
kinds, which can be found in the pre-final stages, and not in the 
final stage. For, in the final stage, there is no error, and nothing 
can appear as matter, or as temporal, or as God, if in reality it is 
not so. 

846. The fact that there are, in this sense, some kinds of good 
which cannot be in selves in respect of tbe final stage does not, 
of course, invalidate our conclusion that the condition of selves 
in respect of that stage is good. It only shows that it is not a state 
of complete good, which we already knew, on other grounds, that 
it could not be. Nor does the fact that it cannot contain certain 
kinds of good which we can have in present experience prove that 
it is not a state of much greater good than anything in present 
experience. For the particular pleasure, virtue, or love which 
could not exist in the final stage might be outweighed, and 
much more than outweighed, by other pleasure, virtue, or love 
which is found in the final stage, and not in present experience. 
And we have found reason to believe that the pleasure, virtue. 
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and love, which are found in the final stage, do greatly outweigh 
any that can be found in present experience. 

847. It might, however, be further asserted of some particular 
form of virtue, pleasure, or love, that its absence not only excluded 
a particular form of good, but was itself a positive evil. This 
would, of course, be an ultimate judgment of value. If this were 
asserted about any particular form of good which could not be 
enjoyed in respect of the final stage, it would involve that our 
state in respect of that stage could not be a state of unmixed good, 
since it would contain some positive evil. If, further, it were 
asserted about any such form of good that its absence was so great 
an evil that it would outweigh all possible good, it would involve 
that the final stage was on the whole evil. 

What effect this would have on the comparative value of the 
final stage and the earlier stages would depend on whether the 
good which could not be possessed in respect of the final stage 
could be possessed in respect of any of the others. If, for example, 
the good in question should be the contemplation of a natural 
beauty which really existed, or the love of a God who really 
existed, the evil of its absence, whatever that evil might be, would 
extend to all stages. In no stage would it be possible to contemplate 
natural beauty which really existed, or to love a God who really 
existed, if neither matter nor God did exist. 

But if the good in question were the contemplation of apparent 
natural beauty, or the love of a God who was believed to exist, 
whether the one or the other really existed or not, then the 
result would be different. For it is only the final stage in which 
error is impossible, and in any other stage it would be possible 
that matter or God might appear to exist. And thus we might be 
led to the conclusion that our state in respect of the final stage 
was not much better than our state in respect of the pre-final 
stages in our present experience, or even that it was worse. 

848. I believe that, when it is asserted that the absence of 
some particular good of this sort is a positive evil, the assertion 
is often due to one of two mistakes. It is sometimes due to a 
confusion between the proposition that the absence of this par- 
ticular sort of good is the absence of good — which of course it 
is — and the proposition that its absence is a positive evil. But 
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these axe quite different propositions, and the second does not 
follow from the first. And it is sometimes due to a confusion 
between the simple absence of this particular good, and its 
absence combined with a desire that it should be present. In 
the latter case, no doubt, a positive evil is involved — the pain of 
ungratified desire. But this evil cannot be present in the final 
stage, in which, as we have seen, there can be no ungratified 
volition. 

849. The same thing seems to me to be true about the asser- 
tion that a final stage which lacked certain goods which we can 
enjoy in our present experience would necessarily have, or produce, 
less good and more evil than our present experience does. I believe 
that this further assertion is often due to one of two confusions. 
The first of these is the same as the second of those mentioned 
in the last paragraph. It is assumed that, in the final stage, we 
can have, and shall have, the same desire for that particular good 
which we have now, and that this desire, which in our present 
experience is sometimes gratified, will, in the final stage, be 
always ungratified, and always painful. But, in the final stage, 
there can be no ungratified volition. The second confusion is one 
between the essence of the quality which makes a state good, and 
the form in which that quality manifests itself. For example, in 
our present experience, which is an experience of change and 
conflict, virtue would be worth little or nothing if it did not 
manifest itself in action and in the resistance to temptation. But 
it does not follow that, in a timeless experience, there cannot be 
great virtue without either action or resistance. Now it is some- 
times supposed, I think, that, when we leave behind us the form 
which, in our present experience, is essential to virtue, we abandon 
virtue itself. And this, as we have seen, would be an error, and an 
error which would make us think too unfavourably of the final 
stage. 

But, when all these confusions have been cleared away, it is 
possible that it would still be maintained by some thinkers that 
the absence of particular qualities from the final stage would 
produce positive evil, or even that it would produce so much 
positive evil as to outweigh all the good produced by the other 
qualities of that stage. Such judgments would, I suppose, be 
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ultimate, and so would not admit of refutation. But I do not 
think that they are true, nor do I believe that most people would 
think them true*. 

850. Can we say any more about the value in selves in respect 
of their final stage? We have seen that it will be one of very great 
good, if good is to be judged by any one, or any combination, of 
the qualities of knowledge, virtue, emotion, pleasure, or fullness 
of life — under which last name we may sum up both amount 
and intensity of consciousness. Is there anything more? 

I hold, as I have said, that the possession of any one of these 
qualities makes that good which possesses it. But it seems to me 
also that those thinkers are right who attribute an unique and 
supreme goodness to love. 

In what way can love be supremely and uniquely good? It 
cannot, I think, be taken as the only good. It seems to me as 
indubitable that certain other emotions are good, and that know- 
ledge, virtue, pleasure and fullness of life are good, as that love is 
good. 

Nor can we say that all other goods are dependent on love. The 
other good emotions, if our conclusions are correct, do depend on 
it. Our only certainty that we shall reverence ourselves comes from 
our certainty that we shall love others. We are certain that we 
shall regard with affection selves which we know indirectly only 
because they will be selves which are loved by those whom we 
love. We are certain that Ave shall regard parts of selves with 
complacency, only because they will be the parts of selves whom 
we love, or of other selves Avhom they love, or of ourselves who 
love them. 

And our only certainty that the final stage will be a state of 
pleasure depends on our certainty of the emotions which we shall 


‘ The two characteristics with regard to which this would most often and most 
seriously be maintained are, I should say, firstly, change, and, secondly, the 
knowledge and love of Ood. The view of change as intrinsically good is, no 
doubt, sometimes an ultimate judgment. But I think that, in addition to the two 
confusions mentioned in the text, it is sometimes forgotten that the changeless- 
ness in question is not the comparative changelessness of monotonous duration, 
but the absolute changelessness of the eternal — the changelessness which means, 
not limited experience, but completed experience. I have discussed the importance 
of the other characteristic in Some Dogmas of Religion, Chap. vm. 
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feel towards what we perceive. But knowledge and fullness of life 
are independent of love. And so, consequently, will virtue be 
independent of love. It cannot, as we have seen, be independent 
of all other good, but, if knowledge and fullness of life are good, 
it would be virtuous to acquiesce in them. 

Again, the supremacy of love cannot lie in the fact that it is 
really eternal, for everything is really eternal. Nor can it lie in 
the fact that it appears as eternal. For everything in the final 
stage appears as eternal — the knowledge, the virtue, and the 
pleasure as much as the love. 

Can we say that love is incommensurably better than any 
other good ? This seems attractive, but I cannot think it is 
correct. If it were so, it would follow that, starting from any 
standpoint — my own at present, for example — the smallest con- 
ceivable increase in love would be better than the greatest 
possible increase in knowledge, virtue, pleasure, or fullness of 
life. And it does not seem to me that this is true. 

851 . Is there any other way in which love could hold a supreme 
and unique position? I think that there is. It would hold such 
a position if it were true that love is capable of being so good, 
that no possible goodness arising from knowledge, virtue, pleasure, 
or fullness of life could equal it. And it is this view — a view 
which has been held by many people, mystics and non-mystics — 
which I believe to be true. It seems to me that, when love reached 
or passed a certain point, it would be more good than any possible 
amount of knowledge, virtue, pleasure, or fullness of life could be. 
This does not, so far as I am concerned, spring from any belief 
that I have reached such a point. It is a conclusion which seems 
to me to follow from contemplating the nature of love, on the 
one hand, and of the other qualities on the other hand. 

852 . But is not this inconsistent with the results we reached 
in the last chapter? For we saw there (pp. 413-415) that there 
could be no complete good in respect of any of the five qualities. 
And the reason was that there was no intrinsic limit to the 
amount of any of them. And, as the amount of good increases 
with the amount of the quality, the good could never be so great 
as not to admit of further increase. Now, it might be thought, 
this involves that the good in respect of any of these qualities 
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has no limit. And, if this were so, the conclusion reached in 
the last paragraph must be false. For then, whatever the good 
belonging to an amount of love, there would be some amount of 
each of the other qualities which would be better. 

But this would be mistaken. For, as was pointed out in the 
last chapter (p. 413), it does not follow that, because the good 
increased with the increase of each quality, it increased pro- 
portionately to it. If, in the case of the other qualities, the 
good, after a certain point, should only increase asymptotically — 
each successive increment of the quality yielding a smaller 
increment of good — then, in the case of those other qualities, 
there would be a limit to the good it yielded. The good would 
never be complete, for another increment would always be 
possible. But these increments, continually diminishing as they 
would be, would never raise the amount beyond the limit. And 
if, on the other hand, the goodness of love did not increase asymp- 
totically, but directly in proportion to the love, then a certain 
amount of love would be more good than any amount of the other 
qualities could be. 

The only reason for believing this theory to be true is that 
it seems the only possible way of reconciling two conclusions — 
the first being that good increases with the increases of each of 
the five qualities, and that the qualities have no limit to their 
increase; while the second is that a certain amount of love would 
be more good than anything except a greater amount of love. If, 
therefore, the second of these conclusions is not accepted, there 
is no reason to adopt the theory. But, as I have said, I think that 
the second is true, though its truth is not so certain as that of 
the first. 

853. Is there any reason to think that there is a similar limita- 
tion at the other end of the scale of value? Is there a certain 
amount of love which is not only better than any possible amount 
of knowledge, virtue, or pleasure, but outweighs any possible 
amount of error, vice, or pain ? There seems to me no difiSculty 
in accepting this about error, but more in accepting it about vice, 
and still more about pain. As to pain, however, it must be re- 
membered that, if we are taking the value in a single self, we can 
scarcely imagine love co-existing with very great pain, because 
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the latter is so dominant and absorbing. But this incompatibility 
may be due, not to the intrinsic nature of love and pain, but to 
something incident to our present state. And it might be that> 
under other circumstances, love would be compatible with any 
amount of pain. And then, again, it might be the case that a 
certain amount of love would be more good than any possible 
amount of pain would be bad. But all this seems very doubtful. 
And, if our conclusions about the general nature of the universe 
are justified, the nature of great evil has less practical importance 
for us than the nature of great good. 

In any case, there seems no reason to suppose that hatred has 
a supreme and unique position among evils, even if love has a 
supreme and unique position among goods. 

Thus of all goods we may say that the greatest is love. It does 
not follow that, even in the final stage, love will be so great that 
it will be better than all possible other goods. We have seen that 
it will be veiy great, but there is nothing which makes it certain 
that it will be as great as that. But the fact that love has this 
potentiality of unlimited goodness makes it, even where it is 
limited, express more perfectly than all else the nature of 
goodnesa 



CHAPTER LXVl 


VALUE IN THE PRE-FINAL STAGES 
OF THE C SERIES 

854. We have now to consider what can be said about the value 
which is possessed by the self in respect of stages of the G series 
other than the final stage. About this we can tell much less than 
we could about the value in respect of the final stage. For, in the 
final stage, we perceive everything as it really is, and thus, from 
the conclusions we had reached as to what the nature of the 
existent is, we were able to deduce what would be the natrre of 
our perceptions, and so to conclude how that nature affects the 
value in the selves which possess them. But in the other stages 
of the G series there is always misperception, and thus we cannot 
conclude from the nature of what is perceived to the nature of 
the perception. Nor is there anyway of determining the nature 
of the perception, except empirically. We cannot lay down any 
general laws as to what that nature must in all cases be. We 
can only observe what it is in those cases which fall within the 
scope of our observation. 

855. The amount of all the perception in the universe in any 
pre-final stage is so enormous, compared with the very small 
amount which each one of us can observe in himself, or, by infer- 
ence, in others, that the conclusions which we could reach by such 
observations would be of no philosophical importance, except in 
one respect. If I find reason to believe that there is any positive 
good in what I can observe, then the value in the pre-final stages 
of the universe is not unmixed evil. If I find reason to believe 
that there is any positive evil in what I can observe, that proves 
that the value in the pre-final stages of the universe is not un- 
mixed good. And, if I find reason to believe that there are both, 
this proves that the value in the pre-final stages of the universe 
is mixed. 

This last conclusion is clearly true, and can be suflSciently 
proved by the contemplation of any person’s experience, without 
any consideration of the experience of others. My present ex- 
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perience — taking that to include the near past which I know by 
memory — certainly does contain what is positively good, which- 
ever criterion of good be adopted. It certainly contains some 
knowledge, since, as we have seen (Chap. XLiv, p. 197), the 
supposition that all that I believe is, or might be, erroneous, is 
incompatible with its own assertion. In the second place, it cannot 
be doubted that it contains some virtue. For it is certain that I 
do sometimes desire what I believe to be good, and that I some- 
times act in order to promote what I believe to be good. And, 
whenever this occurs, I am virtuous. In the third place, I do 
sometimes feel love. Nor would it affect this, if it should be the 
case — which is not strictly impossible, though it is extremely 
improbable — that my present love is always directed towards 
some person whom I believe to exist, but who does not really 
exist. For the emotion of love would be there all the same. In 
the fourth place, I certainly sometimes feel pleasure. And, in the 
fifth place, since I exist, it is certain that I have consciousness 
of a certain amount and of a certain intensity. 

My present experience, then, does possess good characteristics, 
and in respect of those characteristics there is more or less good 
in me. But it is equally certain that my present experience also 
possesses evil characteristics. We saw (Chap. XLiv, pp. 197-198) 
that it is certain that some of the cognitions in my present ex- 
perience are erroneous. Anditis beyond doubt thatido sometimes 
desire that which I believe to be evil, and that I do sometimes act 
in order to promote what I believe to be evil. And, whenever 
this occurs, I am vicious. Again, I do sometimes feel hatred and 
malignancy. And, although they may sometimes have utility as 
means, it seems as certain that these emotions are evil as that 
love is good. Finally, it is as certain that I do sometimes feel 
pain as that I do sometimes feel pleasure. And thus my present 
experience is partly evil, as well as partly good. And this is 
suflBcient to prove that the value in the pre-final stages of the 
universe — and, therefore, of course, in the final and pre-final 
stages taken together — is partly good and partly evil. 

856. The presence of some good in our present experience is 
almost universally admitted. There are pessimists who assert that 
the universe as a whole is much more bad than good, or even that 
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every part of the universe is much more bad than good. But they 
seldom, if ever, deny that parts of the universe have qualities, 
because of which they are really good, however much this good 
may be overweighed by the evil which arises in other respects. 

But, with regard to evil, the position is different. Here we do 
find many attempts to deny the occurrence of any of those charac- 
teristics which would make things evil, and to assert that the 
values in the universe are completely and unmixedly good. There 
are, I think, two reasons for this. One is that certain systems of 
philosophy which have found considerable acceptance have denied 
on general grounds the existence of evil. The other is our natural 
tendency to believe what it is pleasant to believe. It is very 
pleasant to believe that good is predominant over evil; and the 
most effective predominance would be one which excluded evil 
altogether. But few people would deny that there was something 
evil in sin, hatred, and pain. The only alternative is to deny that 
sin, hatred, and pain ever exist. 

It may be argued that, after all, each of us may be mistaken 
in thinking that they do exist within his own experience. For 
why is it that I am so certain that I have sinned, hated, and 
suffered? It is that I have perceived myself, or perhaps am now 
perceiving myself, as having these qualities. But our previous 
results have shown us that perception can be misperception, and, 
indeed, that all perception in our present experience is more or 
less misperception. May it not be the case, then, that when I 
perceive myself as having any evil characteristic, I am misper- 
ceiving myself, and that I, and all other selves in the universe, 
are perfectly good? 

857. But this view is untenable, because, if the evil which 
is primd fade existent is explained away as an error, then the 
error in question will be evil, and so evil will remain, while any 
attempt to avoid this by maintaining that it is an error to hold 
that the first error exists will involve a vicious infinite series. Let 
us consider this in detail. 

In the first place, it is clear that, if error is an evil, we cannot 
get rid of evil by saying of what appears as error that it is not 
really so, and that the appearance of error is erroneous. For then 
the appearance of the unreal error is itself a real error. 
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With regard to pain, I think that the case is exactly similar, 
and that an appearance of being in a painful state is itself a pain- 
ful state. In that case the appearance of pain proves the reality 
of pain, in the same way as the appearance of error proves the 
reality of error. But, even if the appearance of being in pain were 
not painful, it would certainly be evil. A world in which there 
was no pain, but in which everyone was under the illusion that 
he was in intense pain, would certainly be a world with a good 
deal of positive evil in it. 

The illusion that I was vicious, or that I hated someone, would 
certainly not be itself a state of vice, or of hatred, but, if vice and 
hatred are themselves evil, it would be a state of evil. Imagine 
a universe of virtuous men, each of whom was under the illusion 
that he was a very wicked man. Would not this illusion introduce 
positive evil into such a universe? 

Thus all such illusions involve evil. It must be noted that they 
do not merely involve the evil of error, if error is an evil. Suppose, 
for example, that error as such was nob an evil, but that hatred 
was, then the illusion of hatred would necessarily be also an evil. 

There are, then, evils different from, though connected with, 
those evils enumerated in Chap. LXiv, p. 412. If vice is an evil 
quality, then it is an evil quality to have an illusion that I am 
vicious, although the illusion is not itself vicious. In the same 
way, if hatred is an evil quality, it is an evil quality to have an 
illusion that I hate anybody, although this illusion is not itself 
hatred. And, if pain is an evil quality, then an illusion that I was 
in pain would be an evil quality even if the illusion were not 
itself painful. 

It is impossible, then, to deny the existence of evil on the 
ground that our perceptions of anything as evil may be all mis- 
perceptions. For such misperceptions, as we have seen, would 
themselves be evil. The existence of evil is therefore certain. 

858. Is the existence of good equally certain, and for the 
same reasons? There is, as we have said, less tendency to deny 
the existence of good, than to deny the existence of evil. But it 
will be worth while to consider what reply could be made, if any 
one did deny it. Let us take each of the qualities which have been 
maintained to be good, and consider the possibility that it does 
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not exist, and that the perception of anything as having it is a 
misperception. 

If knowledge is good, we cannot logically doubt the existence 
of this good on the ground that all perception of anything as 
knowledge may be misperception. For, in doing this, we are assert- 
ing that such a misperception is possible. If this is not true, our 
contention falls to the ground. But if it is true then we know the 
possibility we are asserting, and there is therefore some know- 
ledge. 

If amount and intensity of consciousness is a good, it is 
impossible to get rid of good from existence by saying that 
my perception of myself as having amount and intensity of 
consciousness may be in that respect a misperception. For a mis- 
perception is an act of consciousness. There must be existent 
consciousness, and all consciousness must have some amount and 
intensity. 

And, if pleasure is good, it is impossible to get rid of good from 
existence, for reasons analogous to those which we saw were valid 
in the case of pain. An appearance of being in a pleasurable state 
is itself a pleasurable state, and therefore a misperception of 
myself as having pleasure would involve that I really had pleasure- 
And, even if the appearance of being in a pleasurable state were 
not pleasurable, it would certainly be good. 

859. But, while pleasure is in this respect analogous to pain, 
it does not seem that virtue is analogous to vice, or the possession 
of a good emotion to the possession of an evil emotion. I do not 
think that we can say that, if virtue is a good, an illusion that I 
am virtuous must be good, or that, if love is a good, an illusion 
that I love must be good*. And thus, if we were to hold that, of 
the six qualities which we have considered, none was really good 
except virtue and the possession of certain emotions, there might 
be nothing contradictory in the hypothesis that no good exists. 
On the other hand, as we have seen, there would always be a 
contradiction in the hypothesis that no evil exists. 

But, although there is no contradiction in the hypothesis that 
no good exists, it is a h3rpothesis which must be rejected — even 

* An illusion that I love means, ol course, not a real love for a non-existent 
person, but an illusion that 1 am lovin<^, when I a-ni not loving. 
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if goodness were limited to virtue and emotions. For I perceive 
myself as sometimes virtuous and sometimes loving. And we have 
no right to doubt the correctness of a perception in any point, 
except one in which we have reason to believe that it cannot be 
correct. If we did, we should be reduced to that complete anepti-- 
cism which is incompatible with its own assertion. We came to 
the conclusion that the perception of anything as temporal, or as 
a sensum, must be, in that respect, a misperception, because we 
had previously found reason to believe that nothing could really 
be in time or be a sensum. But we have found no reason to 
suppose that nothing in present experience can be virtuous or 
loving. On the contrary, since all selves in the final stage are 
really both, there is some sort of presumption that they will 
sometimes be so in the pre-final stages. At any rate, there is no 
reason at all why I should distrust my perception of myself as at 
present virtuous and loving, and therefore it must he accepted as 
correct. 

We must, then, retain our conclusion that the value in myself, 
in respect of the pre-final stages of the C series, is not unmixed, 
but contains both good and evil. And so the value in respect of 
all the stages, including the final one, will be both good and evil, 
since, whatever value is added to a mixed value, the total will be 
mixed. 

860. But a difficulty may seem to arise. We found that the 
only evil which could exist in the final stage was that of sympa- 
thetic pain^ In the pre-final stages, on the other hand, there are 
other evils besides pain, and other pain besides sympathetic pain. 
But the final stage contains all the others as parts — there is no 
ultimate content in any of the other stages which is not also con- 
tained in the final stage. If, therefore, the final stage contains all 
the others, and contains nothing evil except sympathetic pain, 
how can the other stages contain any other evil? (The denial that 
any evil can exist at all is often based on an argument of this type, 
though the precise form would vary with the system in which the 
argument is found.) 

* Cp. Chap. IjZV, p. 428 ; though, os remarked there, the correctness of the 
statement depends on the proof, postponed to Chap. Lxvii, pp. 466-469, that the 
acquiescence in evil things, which is found in the final staoe, is not itself evil. 
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861. But the objection is invalid. The pre-final stages of the 
C series are all parts of the final stage, but are, of course, separate 
substances. Now, as has been pointed out previously, a substance 
which is a part has often very different qualities from the sub- 
stance of which it is a part. And therefore there is nothing 
surprising in the fact that each of the stages in the G series 
which are parts of the self should have qualities which are absent 
from that stage in the C series which is the whole self — the 
qualities in respect of which the pre-final stages have in them 
evil, other than sympathetic pain. 

An analogy may make the matter clearer. Let us suppose a 
community of a hundred members, which is engaged in trade. 
Let us suppose that among the members of that community there 
are ninety-eight partnerships for trade, the first consisting of two 
members only, A and B, the second consisting of those two and 
a third, C, and so on until the last contains all the members of 
the community but one. And let us suppose that, on some 
particular day, the trading of the community as a whole has a 
balance-sheet showing only assets, without liabilities, while each 
of the smaller partnerships has both liabilities and assets. It is 
evident that the wealth in the community would be mixed, since 
it would comprise both the positive element of assets and the 
negative element of liabilities, and that this would be quite con- 
sistent with the facts that the community as a whole had assets 
without liabilities, and that nothing was contributed except by 
partnerships, each of which was part of the community. Here 
the community will correspond to the final stage in the G series 
of a self, and each partnership to a pre-final stage in that G series. 

862. The value in myself, then, is a mixed value of good and 
evil. And this by itself would be sufficient to prove that the total 
value in the universe is a mixed value of good and evil. But, 
besides this, I cannot reasonably doubt that the values in other 
selves are also mixed. I cannot, indeed, be as sure of the accuracy 
of my conclusions with regard to another man as I can with re- 
gard to myself. It is quite possible — indeed, it often happens — 
that A should judge B to be very happy when he is actually 
very miserable, or should judge him to be acting very viciously 
when he is in fact acting very virtuously. But, while such mistakes 
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happen in individual cases, it is wildly improbable that all my 
judgments about other people are as wrong as they would be if 
the state of all other people was unmixedly good or unmixedly 
bad. Of course there may be some selves who are unmixedly good 
or bad in the pre-final stages. But this does not seem probable. 
And, if fullness of life were good, the result could not be un- 
mixedly bad ; nor unmixedly good if error is evil. But the result 
in all of us together is mixed. 

863. It follows from what we have said about value in this 
chapter, and in the two which preceded it, that the aggregate 
value in the universe is a quantity which depends on other quan- 
tities through five stages. In the first place, it is an aggregate of 
the values in all the selves in the universe. In the second place, 
the value in each self is a quantity which depends on the nature 
of the C stages of that self. In the third place, the extent to 
which any G stage of a self influences the value in that self is 
a quantity which depends on the nature of the parts appearing 
as simultaneous in that G stage*. In the fourth place, the extent 
of the influence thus exerted by one of the parts appearing 
as simultaneous is a quantity which depends on the nature of 
the good or evil qualities which that state possesses. And, in 
the fifth place, the extent of the influence possessed by any 
quality is a quantity which depends on the intensity of that 
quality. 

864. Such a view of value would be rejected by many thinkers 
as too quantitative. The main objection, if I understand it rightly, 
is that such a viewinvolves that the aggregate value in a collection 
of valuable things consists of the good values of those things, less 
their evil values, and, again, that the effect, which the valuable 
qualities of any substance have on value, depends on the amount 
of the good characteristic, less the amount of the corresponding 
evil characteristic — the amount, for example, of pleasure, less the 
amount of pain. This, it is said, and I think rightly, involves 
that the quantities in question can — at any rate ideally — be 
reduced to units, and that it is possible — at any rate ideally — 

* The second and third statements will be true whether the value in the self 
is a value of the self, or whether it is an aggregate of values of its stages in the 
C series, or of values of parts of those stages. 
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to form a calculus of values and of valuable characteristics. And 
this, it is said, is impossible. 

But why should it be regarded as impossible to reduce such 
quantities to units, or to form a calculus of values, or, for ex- 
ample, of pleasures? So far as I know, this asserted impossibility 
is based on the nature of intensive quantity. The quantity of 
value in anything in which there is value is an intensive quantity. 
It is not made up of parts, each of which is also a separate 
value’. The intensity of qualities is also an intensive quantity. 
And it is maintained that it is impossible to reduce intensive 
quantity to units, or to form any calculus of quantities into 
which intensive quantity should enter. 

But, as we have seen (Chap. XLViii, p. 243), it is theoretically 
possible to measure by a common unit the differences between 
two intensive quantities which are qualitatively similar. And, if 
the series of such states has a first term or an initial boundary, 
it is possible to measure, not the intensive states themselves 
directly, but the total amount of increment in each of them, 
which is an indirect way of measuring the intensive states them- 
selves. Now all the series of which we have boon speaking start 
fi-om a zero point, and so, in this direction, they are not unbounded. 
It is, therefore, theoretically possible to measure them in terms 
of a common unit, and to assert that one quality varies pro- 
portionately to another, and to establish a calculus of values. 

It is, of course, quite a different question whether this is 
practically possible, or whether the difficulties of observation and 
calculation are too great for the human intellect. But, if this 
were so, it would only prove that our decisions as to the right 
course of conduct would be in many respects unsystematic and 
untrustworthy. It would not affect our conclusion that the 
aggregate value in the univer.se had a quantity which did depend 
on other quantities, although we were unable to determine it 
with accuracy 

’ I am speaking here, of course, of those things of which there are values. 
When there is a value in a thing which is not a value of it, the value in the thing 
is made up of parts, each of which is a separate value of one of the parts of the 
thing. 

‘ It seems clear, however, that some of the intensive quantities which determine 
value can be measured with sufficient accuracy to form a t'uide for conduct which 
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865. A second objection to such a quantitative conception of 
value as we have proposed appears to lie in the belief that of 
the qualities which have been held by different thinkers to be 
good or evil, none admits of measurement except pleasure and 
pain, and that, therefore, if it is possible to measure amounts of 
value, nothing can be good but pleasure, and nothing evil Taut 
pain. And this limitation of good and evil is held — as I think, 
rightly — to be indefensible. This objection is in some cases 
reinforced by the curious confusion of thought which induces 
some thinkers to believe that Ethical Hedonism involves Psy- 
chological Hedonism — that is, that the proposition that nothing 
is good but the pleasure of some self implies the proposition that 
no man can act for any motive but the expectation of pleasure 
for his own self. 

But both these beliefs are erroneous. Ethical Hedonism does 
not involve Psj'chological Hedonism, and therefore, even if our 
conception of value did involve Ethical Hedonism, this would 
not compel us to adopt Psychological Hedonism, Nor does a 
quantitative conception of value involve Ethical Hedonism. For, 
as we have seen, all the other characteristics which are ever 
taken as being good or bad are also quantitative, and are there- 
fore ideally as capable of measurement as pleasure and pain are, 
even if it should happen that the practical difficulties in measure- 
ment may be greater than in the case of pleasure and pain. 

866. A third objection which is sometimes raised depends 
on the assertion that it is impossible to sum the quantities in 
question, because those quantities will vary according to the 
manner in which they are combined. No doubt it may be the 
case that two qualities, or two parts of selves, or two selves, may 

has practical value. This is perhaps especially obvious in the case of pleasure. 
Take the case of a man choosing between two glasses of wine, equally expensive 
and equally wholesome. The pleasure he anticipates from each will have extensive 
quantity varying with its length, but will also have intensive quantity in respect 
of the different pleasure at each instant which is due to the character of the wine. 
If the pleasure to be derived from each glass is taken as a whole, it must be done 
by a comparison of these intensive quantities throughout each extensive quantify. 
If we are not able to do this in practice, even with approximate accuracy, it follows 
that a man is likely to get as great pleasure if the question whether he shall drink 
port or madeira is settled by chance, as he would if it were settled by his own 
choice. And I suppose it would be generally admitted that this is not &e case. 
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have different effects on value, or different values, if they are 
combined in one way from what they would have if they were 
combined in another. But this will not affect the fact that, in 
whatever combination they do occur, they will have definite 
quantities, and that these quantities can be summed and com- 
pared. 

The only ground on which it could be asserted that the 
alteration of the quantities by different combinations rendered 
it impossible to sum and compare them would be that the 
summing or the comparison recombined the quantities in such 
a way as to alter the amounts which they had before they were 
summed or compared. And this is certainly not the case. L, M, 
and N may have a different effect on value, or different values, 
if L and M are combined, and If isolated, from what would be 
the case if L were isolated, and M and N combined. But in 
either case they will have a definite value, which will be no more 
altered because an observer sums it with others, or compares it 
with others, than the magnitude of the attraction of the sun for 
the earth is altered when a fi%sh schoolboy learns of its existence. 



CHAPTER LXVII 

TOTAL VALUE IN THE UNIVERSE 

867 . The total value in the universe consists of the value in 
the final stage, together with the value in the pre-final stages. 
Of the latter we saw in the last chapter that we only know that 
they are partly good and partly evil. We could tell nothing 
about the relative amounts of good and evil in them. And we 
saw in Chapter LXV that the relative amount of good and evil 
in the final stage depended in part on the relative amounts of 
good and evil in the pre-final stages. For we saw that the final 
stage was a state of unmixed good, except in so far as the con- 
templation, in that stage, of the evil in the pre-final stages, 
might introduce the evil of vice or of sympathetic pain. 

It would seem at first sight, therefore, as if we could determine 
nothing about the relative amount of good and evil in the total 
value of the universe. But we shall find that we can determine 
a good deal about it by determining, in the first place, the relative 
magnitude of the value, whether good or evil, in the final stage, 
as compared with that in the pre-final stages. 

868. We have seen (Chap. LXii, p. 373) that the final stage 
occupies, sub specie temporis, an infinite time. Now it seems to 
me beyond doubt that when two states which have value appear 
as being in time, their values, cceteris paribus, vary with the 
length of time which they appear to occupy*. 

We saw in Chap. Li (pp. 276-279) that “the length of time 
which a state appears to occupy” is an ambiguous term. It may 
mean what a believer in the reality of time would call the length 
of time which it did occupy, and what on our theory is a pke- 
nomenon bene f undatum, in which the only element of error is that 
it appears as being time at all. Or it may take into account also 
the way in which states appear to be longer or shorter because 

* It is, of couise, iirelevant to remark that, if the time is prolonged, pleasure 
xaaj become wearisome, or pain, under different oircumstanoes, more or less 
befuable. For in that oase the other factors would not be equal 
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of their qualities — because they are exeeptionally wearisome, or 
exceptionally interesting, or the like. In which sense do we use 
the term here ? 

I think it is clear that we ought to use it in the first sense. In 
the first place, we saw (Chap. Li, p. 277) that there is reason to 
hold that, when states appear longer or shorter in the second 
sense, the appearance is only retrospective — they appear, from 
the point of view of a later stage, to have been longer or shorter 
because they were wearisome, or interesting, and so on, but they 
do not appear to be longer or shorter for such reasons while they 
are actually taking place. And their value cannot be greater or 
less because of misperceptions of them which are found in other 
stages of the series. And while a state may certainly have a dif- 
ferent value if it is, for example, wearisome, than it would have 
had if it had not been wearisome, this is due to a difference of 
quality, and so the cases are not cceteris paribus. For, as we saw 
(Chap. LI, p. 277), it is not wearisome because it appears longer, 
but it appears longer because it is wearisome. It is, therefore, in 
the first sense of “ appear” that we must say that two stages which 
have value, have that value, cceieris panbus, in proportion to the 
length of time which they appear to occupy. And in that sense, 
as we saw (Chap. Li, p. 278), stretches of the C series which have 
any given proportion to one another will appear as occupying 
periods of time which have the same proportion to one another. 
As this appearance as periods of time, although only an appear- 
ance, is a phenomenon bene fundatum, no confusion will arise if, 
for the sake of shortness, we state our principle in the form that 
the values of states in time vary, coeteris paribus, with the time 
they occupy. 

869. From this principle it follows that any value, which has 
only a finite intensity, and which only lasts a finite time, may be 
surpassed by a value of much less intensity which lasts for a 
longer time. Take a life which in respect of knowledge, virtue, 
love, pleasure, and intensity of consciousness, was unmixedly 
good, and possessed any finite degree of goodness you choose. 
Suppose this life prolonged — for a million years if you like — 
without its value in any way diminishing. Take a second life 
which had very little consciousness, and had a very little excess 
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of pleasure over pain, and which was incapable of virtue or love. 
The value in each hour of its existence, though very small, would 
be good and not bad. And there would be some finite period of 
time in which its value would be greater than that of the first 
life, and another period in which it would be a million times 
greater'. 

870. This conclusion would, I believe, be repugnant to certain 
moralists. But, in the first place, a conclusion may be rightly 
repugnant to us, and yet it may be true, since the universe is 
not completely good. And, in the second place, I can see no 
reason for supposing that repugnance in this case would be right. 
So far as I can see, it rests on a conviction that quality is some' 
thing which is inherently and immeasurably more important than 
quantity. And this seems to me neither self-evident nor capable 
of demonstration. 

Nor is there any reason to doubt our conclusion because it is 
highly probable that many people, if offered the million years of 
brilliant life, followed by annihilation or by a state whose value 
should be neither good nor evil, but zero, would prefer it to any 
length of an oyster-like life which had a slight excess of good. 
For it must be remembered that men’s choice in such cases is 
very much affected by their imagination. Now it is much easier 
to imagine the difference between the two sorts of life which we 
have considered, than it is to imagine the difference between 
an enormously long time and another time which is enormously 
longer. And, again, we are generally affected more than is 
reasonable by the present or the near future in comparison with 
the far future. And a change which will only happen after the 
end of a million years is in a very far future. 

871. If our conclusion is right, it follows that a portion of the 
C series, which is bounded on each side by a further portion of 
the G series, or on one side by such a portion and on the other 
side by nonentity, will have a value which is finite in that dimen- 
sion. And, as we saw in Chapter LXiv, all values in any one 

' This, of course, is only true on the assumption, made in the text, that the 
pleasure of the second life had some value. If it were held that nothing was good, 
except, or without, virtue or love, or if it were held that pleasure which was below 
a certain intensity had no value, then the situation described in the text would 
not 
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self are finite in their other dimensions, so that the value as a 
whole will be finite. We will speak of this as Case Z. 

872. How about the C series as a whole? The C series, by 
definition, is that series which appears as a time-series. Now 
suppose the C series was a series bounded on both sides by 
nonentity. That is, let us suppose that the first term in the series 
stands to nonentity in the same relation as the second stands to 
the first, but also that the last term in the series stands to 
nonentity in the same relation in which the last term but one 
stands to the last term. W e have seen (Chap. LXii, pp. 3 7 3-37 4) that 
the first of these suppositions is true, and the second is not. For 
the first term is reached from the second by the subtraction of 
content, and a further subtraction will take us to nonentity. But 
the last term is reached from the last but one by the addition of 
content. And it contains all the content, so that there can be no 
further content to be added — nor, if there were, would it produce 
nonentity. The G series, therefore, is not bounded on each side 
by nonentity. But, if it were, then the whole value of the C series 
would be finite in this dimension and, therefore, finite altogether. 
We may call this Case F. 

I think that there can be no doubt about these two cases. For 
in each of them what we were considering would have, sub specie 
temporis, a finite duration, and therefore its value could, in that 
dimension, be only finite. 

873. Now suppose a C series which differs from the actual 
C series in another way. Suppose that, either in one direction or 
in both, there was a term of the G series beyond every term. In 
that case the C series would appear, sub specie temporis, as being 
a time which was infinite, either in the past, or in the future, or 
in both. And thus its value would be infinite in this dimension, 
and so altogether. Let us call this Case X. 

874. We now come to a case, which we will call W, which is 
not so simple as Z, Y, or X. And it is much more important 
than Y or X, because it is the case of the C series as it really is, 
and not of the 0 series as it is not. For it is the case in which the 
C series is bounded at one end by nonentity, and has no boundary 
at the other end. And we saw (Chap. LXii, p. 373) that the C 
series is really bounded by nonentity at the end which appears. 
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svh specie temporis, as the earlier, while it has no boundary at the 
end which appears as the later. 

And therefore, as we also saw in Chap, lxii, p. 373, the last 
term of the G series appears, sub specie temporis, as endless. It 
resembles in this respect the whole C series in case X, since 
this also appears, sub specie temporis, as endless. Does it resemble 
it as having a value which is infinite in this dimension? 

875. The transition from the appearance of infinite time 
to the reality of infinite value is not as clear here as it is in 
case X. For, in case X, the G series would appear to itself as 
occupying infinite time. That is, each term would perceive itself 
as present, and would perceive the terms on either side of it as 
past and future respectively, with a term later than each future 
term’. In W the final term will appear to other terms as being 
endless in time, but it will not appear so to itself. For in that 
term, as we have seen (Chap. XLVII, p. 232), there can be no error, 
and therefore it cannot perceive itself, or anything else, as in time, 
since nothing is really in time. 

And there is another difference between the two cases. In case 
X the infinite value of the whole series is made up of the values 
of the different terms of the series. Each of these is finite in 
value, and the infinity of the value of the whole is due to the 
fact that the terms are infinite in number. But, in W, that, if 
anything, which has infinite value is not made up of an infinity 
of terms, or even of a plurality of terms. There is only one 
term — the last of the G series. And the infinite value, if there is 
one, must belong to this undivided term. 

876. Now what is it which gives the infinite value in case X? 
There are two characteristics of the series in this case. It has no 
boundary towards the apparent future. And it is made up of an 
infinite number of terms, each of which appears, sub specie 
temporis, to be of finite duration, and each of which has a finite 
value. This second characteristic depends upon the first. For, if 
the series had a boundary towards the apparent future, then, since 
it has a boundary towa^s the apparent past, it would be made 

• In order to get a supposition more closely parallel to IP", I have taken the form 
of X in which the series is unbounded towards the apparent future but not towards 
the apparent past. But what is said would apply equally to the form of X in which 
'1. . . >ri« ' is nnhniinded in the other direction, or in both directions. 
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up of a finite number of the terms which have finite values, and 
its own value would be only finite. 

In case TV, on the other hand, the final term is unbounded 
towards the apparent future, but it is not made up of an infinite 
number of terms, each having a finite value. 

877. The question is whether the infinity of value depends 
simply on the unboundedness, or whether it depends on an un- 
boundedness which determines the infinite number of terms. 
Either supposition will account for the first three cases. It is 
admitted that in Z and Y the values are finite, and in X the 
value is infinite. And these results will follow equally from the 
first hypothesis — that the unboundedness is sufficient for infinite 
value — and from the second hypothesis — that there must be an 
infinite number of valuable parts. But for W the two hypotheses 
give different results. On the first hypothesis the final term of 
the series will have infinite value, since it will have no boundary 
in one direction. On the second hypothesis it will not have 
infinite value. 

878. It seems to me that the first hypothesis is right, and that 
the value of whatever is unbounded in the series in at least one 
direction is infinitely greater than the value of anything in the 
same series which is bounded in both directions’. If so, the final 
term of the actual G series will have infinite value. 

In the first place, I am disposed to think that I can to some 
extent realize what a state, of love, e.g., would be like, which 
appeared to itself as being not temporal but eternal. And it 
seems to me that the value of .such a state would be a value 
which was not bounded in the way in which the value of a state 
of love which appeared to last an hour was bounded. 

I do not, however, attach much importance to this. It is very 
difficult to get anything like a clear idea of what a timeless and 
eternal state of consciousness would be, since we always in our 
present stage misperceive states of consciousness as being in time*. 

’ Strictly speaking, we should have said “ infinitely greater in respect of that 
dimension.” But since, as we have seen, values are finite in respect of thur other 
dimensions, it follows that a value which is infinitely greater in respect of this 
dimension will be infinitely greater altogether. 

* The question how it is possible that we should know anything of the nature 
of characteristics which we do not perceive anything os possessing was discussed 
in Chap, liv, pp. 309-313. 
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In particular, it is difficult to exclude the possibility that we 
are considering it, not as a timeless state, but as a state lasting 
through an infinite time. And this, of course, would be as grave 
an error, on the one side, as would be, on the other, the considera- 
tion of it as an instantaneous present. 

Moreover, as will be seen later in the chapter, if we are entitled 
to accept the view that the final stage has an infinite value, we 
shall be able to arrive at conclusions as to the proportions of good 
and evil in the universe, and as to the amount of sympathetic 
pain in the final stage, which are of an optimistic nature. But, 
if we cannot attribute infinite value to the final stage, there seem 
no grounds for optimistic conclusions on these points. And as 
every man is always under a sti’ong temptation to believe what 
he wishes to believe, I dare not attach much importance to the 
results of such contemplation. 

Some importance, however, I am disposed to attach to it. And, 
when we consider certain consequences which would follow if the 
second hypothesis were true, we do get, I think, good grounds for 
believing that that hypothesis is false, and, consequently, that the 
first is true. 

879. If the second hypothesis were true, what value would the 
final stage have ? It would, of course, be finite, but how would its 
amount be determined ? We saw above (p. 451) that the values 
of things which appear as occupying finite times vary, as to that 
dimension, with the time which they appear to occupy, and, 
consequently, in proportion to the stretches in the C series which 
they really do occupy. If a state of happiness in Smith occupies 
a stretch of the 0 series which is one-millionth of the whole, and 
a state of happiness in Jones occupies a stretch of the G series 
which is one ten-millionth of the whole, then, in respect of this 
dimension, the value of Smith’s happiness is ten times as great 
as the value of Jones' happiness. 

If, therefore, the second hypothesis is true, and the value of 
the final term is finite, it seems inevitable that its value 
should be proportionate to the amount of the G series which 
it occupies. This is the consideration which determines the 
amount of all other finite values, and there seems no other 
possible consideration which would determine this particular 
finite v“liie 
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Now we have seen (Chap. LXii, p. 375) that the final stage 
is one simple and indivisible term of the G series. It therefore 
occupies a smaller proportion of the C series than any stage which 
appears as a divisible time, for such a stage must contain more 
than one simple term of the C series. And whatever appears as 
lasting a second appears as lasting a divisible time, since we can 
distinguish shorter intervals than seconds. It follows that the 
final stage occupies a smaller proportion of the 0 series than 
anything which, sub specie temporis, lasts a second. How much 
less we do not know, as we do not know how many simple terms 
would appear as a second. But the number of terms which appear 
as a second might be any finite number. It might even be in- 
finite, if in the series of simple terms there were no next 
terms. 

The value of the final stage, then, would, in respect of this 
dimension, be less than the value of a state which lasted a second, 
might be less in any finite proportion, and might even be in- 
finitely less. 

880. Now this result, I think, must be condemned as absurd. 
A state which appears to itself as transitory, and as lasting two 
hours, is, in respect of that dimension, twice as valuable as a 
state which appears to itself as transitory and as lasting only 
one hour. But a stage which appears to itself as eternal and not 
transitory at all, would be, in respect of this same dimension, 
several thousand times, at the least, less valuable than a stage 
which appears as lasting an hour. 

This becomes clearer when we take two particular states which 
are similar in other respects. Take, for example, two states of 
love, equally intense and equally pure and unselfish. Suppose 
that one lover perceives his love as a state which is present, and 
which is passing, and that after he has perceived it as present 
for an hour, he perceives it as past. The other perceives his own 
love as eternal and unending. Is the second several thousand 
times less valuable than the firsti It seems to me, at any rate, 
absolutely certain that it is not. 

881. It may be said on the other side that, since the final 
stage is a part of the C series, the presumption is that its value 
will be determined in the same way as the values of other parts 
of that series — proportionately to the amounts of the C series 
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which they occupy. But when it is said that the final stage is 
part of the C series, it must be remembered that this requires 
qualification. The G series is that which appears as the time- 
series. And so a series is only a G series relatively to certain 
selves at certain points. The final stage is in the C series for all 
the pre-final stages, for, as we have seen it appears to all of them 
as being future. But it is not in the G series for itself, because 
it is free from error. It sees everything, including itself, as it 
really is, and, therefore, not as being in time. Now the value of 
anything may be dependent on the way in which it appears to 
itself, because that appearance is part of itself. But it cannot be 
dependent on the way in which it is misperceived by something 
else*. And therefore the fact that the final stage is in the 
G series — in the sense in which it is in that series — gives us no 
reason to suppose that the amount of its value is determined, as 
that of the other stages is, by the amount of that series which 
it occupies. 

882. And, indeed, if we could have settled the matter by taking 
the final stage as it stands in the G series, the answer must have 
been that the value of the stage was infinite. For, as was said 
earlier in this chapter, when the final stage appears as future, it 
appears as an endless future, and the value of a stage which lasted 
through endless time would be infinite. The reason we could not 
settle the question in this way was, as we saw there, that the 
final stage did not appear in time to itself — i.e., that its position 
in the G series, in the sense in which it was in that series, was 
not decisive as to its value. 

The final stage is a term of the inclusion series in the same 
sense in which the pre-final stages are‘. But its position in the 
inclusion series ditfers very much from that of all the other terms. 
For it is the only term in the series which includes without being 
itself included. And it is just this difference which, on the first 
hypothesis, makes the value of the stage infinite. For it is the 
fact that it is not, like the other stages, both included and 

^ I have used neuter, and not masculine, pronouns, because the question is not 
only of a perception by a self, but of perception by a self in one of its stages, and 
the stages of a self would be spoken of, not as '*he,** but as " it.** 

^ The final stage is, of course, not a term of the third series of which the pre- 
final stages are terms — the misperception series. For in the final stage there is no 
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inclusive, which makes it unbounded in one direction. And it 
is this which, on the first hypothesis, gives it infinite value. 

883. We saw earlier (p. 455) that, if the value of the final 
term in case W was infinite, it would differ from the infinite 
value of the whole series in case X, because, in case X, the in- 
finite value was made up of an aggregation of an infinite number 
of finite values, each of which belonged to one part of the series, 
while in case W the infinite value would be the value of a single 
simple term. 

In this, again, there seems to be no difficulty. The value of 
the final term, it is true, is not made up of separate values the 
sum of which is infinite. But, if we take any finite value we know, 
or any finite multiple of that value, the value of the final term 
will be greater. And, if so, it is infinite. 

884. The value of the final term will be an intensive magni- 
tude. For it will not be made up of parts, each of which is a 
lesser value. And the values with which we compare it will not 
be intensive, but extensive. For they will be values of stretches 
of the G series, appearing as durations of time. Now the value 
of a duration of two hours is made up of parts, each of which is 
a lesser value. It is made up, for example, of the value for the first 
hour and the value for the second hour, or, again, of the value 
for the first hundred minutes and the value for the last twenty 
minutes. And the intensive and extensive magnitudes must be 
comparable in respect of their magnitude, since we are able to 
assert, in each case, that the first is greater than the second. 

To compare intensive and extensive magnitudes with one 
another is, however, quite possible. The wealth of a rich man is 
an intensive magnitude. For the wealth of one rich man is not 
made up of the wealth of two men who are not so rich. The 
wealth, on the other hand, contained in a collection of sovereigns 
is extensive. For the collection is made up of smaller collections, 
and the wealth contained in the whole is made up of the wealth 
contained in the parts. Yet we can say of the wealth of a rich 
man that it is equal to the wealth contained in a certain collec- 
tion of sovereigns, and greater than the wealth contained in 
another collection of sovereigns. In the same way, we can say 
that the value of the final stage is greater than any value in the 
pre-final stages, or than any finite multiple of that value. 
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It will be true of the value of the final stage, as of any other 
intensive magnitude (cp. Chap. XLViil, p. 243), that, although it 
is not made up of separate values, it has increments which are 
amounts of value. Thus a certain amount of the value in it will 
be equal to the amount of value in any extensive value. And the 
infinity of the intensive value can be expressed by saying that 
the amount of its value always exceeds the amount which is equal 
to the amount of any finite value. 

885. It seems, then, to me at least, quite clear that we must 
reject the second hypothesis, and accept the first. That is, we 
must say that, since the final stage is unbounded in one direction, 
the value of that stage is infinite. The value of a state, then, may 
be said to be infinite, when it appears to itself, not as transitory, 
but as eternal. But, if we say this, we must remember that what 
makes it infinite is the fact that it is unbounded. The connection 
with the appearance as eternal is only through the fact that the 
unbounded state is in point of fact one in which there is no error, 
and that therefore it must perceive itself as being — what all the 
stages really are — eternal. 

886. If the whole — the all-inclusive term in the inclusion 
series — had been, md specie temporis, the first term, instead of 
the last, it would make no difference as to its perceiving itself 
as eternal. For it would still be a term in which there would be 
no error, and it would therefore have to perceive itself as eternal 
which it was, and not as temporal which it was not. And its 
value would still be infinite, since it would be unbounded in one 
direction. But, sub specie temporis, it would appear to us, in our 
pr'sent stage, as an unbeginning past, instead of an unending 
future. And therefore it would not excite as much interest in us. 

887. It should be noticed that the infinite value of the final 
stage is not due to an infinite intensity of the qualities which 
give value — knowledge, virtue, happiness, love, and so on. Nothing 
has been said which affects our previous conclusion on this subject 
(Chapter LXV). The intensity of these qualities in the final stage 
will be much greater than it is at present, but it will always be 
such that there could be a greater intensity. Nor have we any 
reason to suppose that it will be much greater than it is in those 
pre-final stages which are nearest to the final stage. It may, no 
doubt, be much greater, but we have no reason to think that it 
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will be. The iufiuite quantity of value is in another dimension. 
It depends entirely on the unboundedness, which is not itself 
quantitative at all, although, sub specie temporis, it appears as 
infinite time. 

There is thus no reason to suppose that there is any sudden 
change of content in passing from the pre-final stages to the 
final stage, although it is possible that there may be such a 
change. The only difference of which we are certain is that the 
value is infinite in the final stage. And this difference, as we 
have seen, is due, not to a change of content, but to the final 
stage being unbounded. 

888. It should also be noticed that, although the final stage 
contains the content of all the other stages, yet the value of the 
final stage does not contain the values of the other stages. Each 
stage has its separate value, which is not part of the value of the 
final stage. And, of course, d fortiori, the value of the final stage 
is not the sum of the values of the pre-final stages. Indeed, if it 
were, it would not be infinite, but finite. 

889. This raises another point. It is possible that there are 
selves in which there are no inclusion series of perceptions. There 
is no contradiction in the hypothesis that somewhere in the 
universe there may be self-conscious selves, who have no inclusion 
series of perceptions, but only the single stage which contains all 
the content, and so corresponds to the final stage in the selves in 
which there is such a series. 

What would the value of such a stage in a self-conscious self 
be? It seems clear to me that it would be infinite. To begin with, 
it must have some value, for its nature will be the same as that 
of a final stage in the cases where there is a series. And we saw 
in Chapter LXV that such a final stage had value. 

890. As compared with stages in an inclusion series, this stage 
is simple and undivided. For they are differentiated by including 
a plurality of the simple terms in the inclusion series, while the 
stage which we are considering has no plurality at all in this 
dimension. On the other hand, it is not bounded in the dimension 
of the inclusion series, since it does not form part of such a series. 

If it were maintained that its unboundedness in respect of 
this series does not make its value infinite, because it is not a 
member of such a series, there is nothing else that is relevant 
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except the fact that it is not differentiated in respect of that 
series. And then its value can only be equal to that of a simple 
and undivided term in the inclusion series. That is to say, a state 
of love in such a person, which appears to him to be, as it really 
is, eternal and non-transitory,will be,at the least,severa] thousand 
times less valuable than a state of love, equally pure and equally 
intense, in another person, which appears to itself as having the 
duration of an hour. And this seems to me to be clearly false, for 
the reasons given above (p. 4.58). 

891 . We must then hold that the value of such a stage is in- 
finite. And therefore we must hold that infinity of value depends, 
not on the comparatively positive quality of being an unbounded 
stage in an inclusion series, but on the comparatively negative 
quality of not being a bounded stage in an inclusion series'. 

From this it follows that infinity of value in this dimension 
(and therefore infinity of value as a whole, since one infinite 
factor makes the whole infinite) is — if I may so express it — the 
normal characteristic of anything which has value at all. Finitude 
of value is only introduced in the case of stages in the inclusion 
series which are bounded on both sides by other stages, or on one 
side by another stage and on the other side by nonentity. 

There seems no reason why we should distrust this conclusion. 
Nor is it of any practical importance for us. We knew before that 
the final stages of inclusion series had infinite value; it still 
remains the case that the pre-final stages of inclusion series 
have only finite value; and, even if there are any selves without 
states of consciousness forming an inclusion series, they are not 
among selves with which we eire at present acquainted. An emo- 
tional importance, however, I think that it does have. It seems 
to me to increase the significance of the universe if we realize that 
any of the qualities which give value — virtue, pleasure, love, and 
the rest— do, normally and intrinsically, give infinite value to 
whatever possesses them, and that the value can only be reduced 
to finitude by the intervention of special circumstances. Nor does 
it seem unimportant from this point of view that, although it is 
not an error that there are finite values — they are as truly 
existent as the infinite values — ^yet nothing has finite value 

> The difterence, of course, is that anything which is not a stage in the in- 
'iminn ' h.<- ; the second quality, hut not the first. 
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except errors. For nothing has finite value except the pre-final 
stages of the inclusion series. And we have seen that all such 
stages are misperceptions. 

892. The value of the final stage, then, is infinitely greater 
than the aggregate value of all the other stages. For the value 
of the final stage is infinite, while the aggregate value of all the 
others is finite, since they all of them together occupy a bounded 
portion of the series', which appears, sub specie temporis, as a 
finite time. 

And, apart from its greater value, the final stage has. from our 
present position, a greater importance than any other stage. For, 
sub specie temporis, it is now in the future, it will be in the 
present, but it will never be in the past. It will, as we have said, 
begin, but it will never end. And, since the present and the 
future are of more interest to us than the past, the final stage 
will be of special importance to us, apart from the infinitely 
greater magnitude of its value*. 

893. What, then, is the quality of this value which is infinite 
in quantity? Is it good or evil? We saw, in Chapter LXV, that, 
judged by any criterion of goodness which has been put forward, 
the value of the final stage would, subject to two reservations, be 
good, would be a very great good as compared with any that we 
experience at present, and would be unmixedly good. The reserva- 
tions in question arose from the probability that the self in the 
final stage perceived, not only the final stages of himself and of 
other selves, but also their pre-final stages. In these pre-final 
stages there is much evil, and in the final stage, in which there 
is no error, this must be perceived as being evil. Now in the final 
stage we can have no ungratified volitions. We shall therefore not 
wish that these evils should be otherwise. And is not the know- 
ledge of evil, without a wish that it should be otherwise, vicious? 
And, again, the contemplation of such evil may cause us sym- 
pathetic pain, and so prevent our good being unmixed, if pleasure 

^ Bounded in one direction by the final stage, and in the other direction by 
nonentity. 

“ As we saw on p. 461, if the all-inclusive term in the inclusion series had 
been, i\ih npecie temporis^ the first term instead of the last, it would still be a term 
which would perceive itself as eternal. And its value would still be infinite, since 
it would be unbounded in one direction. But it would not have the special interest 
for us mentioned in the text, since, suh ipecie temporU^ it would appear, not as 
a future which will never end, but as a past which never began. 
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is a good. These are the two reservations. I shall endeavour to 
show, in the first place, that, though we shall not wish the evil 
states to be otherwise — indeed we may very possibly acquiesce 
in their existence — yet this will not prevent our virtue from being 
unmixed. With regard to the evil of syunpathetic pain, the results 
reached in the earlier part of this chapter will enable us to show 
that such pain, while it really exists in the final stage, will be 
infinitely less in amount than the pleasure which exists in the 
final stage. 

The question only arises with regard to virtue and to pleasure. 
For it is quite clear that the four other qualities which have been 
held to determine goodness can belong just as well to a percep- 
tion which perceives something as being evil, as to a perception 
which perceives something as being good. If knowledge, to begin 
with, is good, and error is bad, the perception of something as 
being evil may itself in this respect be unmixedly good. For that 
which is evil (whether as being erroneous or for any other reason) 
can be known as fully and perfectly as that which is good. 

The same is the case about the emotions which have value, 
either as good or as evil. We saw in Chap. LXV (p. 424) that in 
this respect we should be good in the final stage, because each 
self would regard other selves with love or with affection, and 
himself with self-reverence, and because he could not feel hatred, 
repugnance, malignancy, anger, regret, remorse, jealousy, envy, 
or fear. And, if we consider the reasons which were given in 
Chapter XLi why we must feel the one set of emotions and cannot 
feel tlie others, we shall see that they do not depend on the selves 
which are perceived being in an unmixedly good state, and 
cannot be invalidated by the fact that they are partially in an 
evil state. 

It is true that a perception of anything as evil may very 
probably have the quality of being an emotion of sadness. But 
this does not make the person who has it evil in respect of his 
emotions, for it is not evil to have the emotion of sadness in 
perceiving what is evil. Any evil which could arise could only be 
from the fact that sadness is painful to the person who is sad. 
And the question of pain is a distinct one, which is to be discussed 
la: “r 
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Again, so far as wc place good in the amount or intensity of 
consciousness, it is clear that this is not diminished by the fact 
that some of the substances of which we are conscious are in a 
partially evil state. And, finally, if good is to be found in harmony, 
or in harmonious self-development, I do not see that it would be 
affected. There might be want of harmony in the pre-final stages 
which were perceived, but that would not involve any want of har- 
mony in the final stage which perceived them. And the reasons for 
thinking that there would be such a harmony in the final stage, 
given in Chap. I,xv (p. 431), remain unaffected. 

894 . We now come to virtue. In the final stage we shall per- 
ceive evil which we shall not wish to be otherwise, since we can 
wish nothing to be otherwise. And, further, it is possible that we 
may acquiesce in the existence of substances which are, and which 
we perceive as being, evil. But this would not prevent our virtue 
from being unmixed, for such acquiescence would be virtuous. 

Our perceptions are of substances, and when a perception is 
also an acquiescence, it will be an acquiescence in the existence of 
that substance. But substances are perceived as having various 
qualities, and acquiescence in the existence of a substance may 
be determined by one or by another of the qualities which it is 
perceived as having. And whether the acquiescence is virtuous 
or vicious depends on the quality which determines the acqui- 
escence. 

Now, if I do acquiesce in all that I perceive in the pre-final 
stages, why should I do so? There is only one characteristic 
common to all of them which could determine such an acqui- 
escence. And that is that they are all parts of one or another 
self whom I love, or for whom I feel affection or self-reverence. 

Now this characteristic has the quality which we called utility 
(Chap. LXiv, p. 398). It has utility because its possession by a 
substance is a means to another substance being good. It is good 
that selves should love — though they do not love because it is 
good to love, but because they love. And, if they are to love, there 
must be selves to be loved. And those selves cannot exist unless 
their parts exist. Thus the parts of the selves which are loved 
have utility as means to other selves having the good quality of 
loving. And, if our acquiescence in a substance is determined by 
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it® possession of a characteristic which has utility, then that 
acquiescence is. virtuous, regardless of what the other qualities 
of the substance, which have not determined our acquiescence 
in it. may be’. 

895. In our present experience, indeed, the case is different. 
Here, if we realize that anything is partly desirable, and partly 
undesirable*, we shall not, if we are virtuous, acquiesce in it. We 
shall form an assumption that the thing has its desirable qualities 
without its undesirable qualities, and this assumption will be, 
from the point of view of volition, an acquiescence in the content 
of the assumption. And, since the assumption does not agree 
with the fact which we perceive, we shall not acquiesce in that 
fact. 

But in the final stage nothing appears as an assumption. All 
our cogitation appears there, as it really is, as perception. And 
so in the final stage it is, as we have seen earlier, impossible to 
desire anything except that which does exist. The only alter- 
natives are to desire what does exist, or to remain volitionally 
neutral about it. 

If, therefore, in the final stage we acquiesce in the pre-final 
stages on account of desirable qualities which they possess, the 
virtuous character of that acquiescence is not destroyed by the 
fact that we do not desire the absence of the undesirable qualities 
of those stages. We are not indifferent to better possibilities — 
we just do not contemplate them, or anything else except the 
exLstent. The only thing which could make our acquiescence 
vicious would be ifit were determined bysome undesirable quality 
of the existent — if we acquiesced in it on account of an un- 
desirable quality. And, as we have seen, we do not acquiesce in 
it on account of an undesirable quality, but on account of a 
quality which is desirable. 

896. It might, however, be objected — and I think rightly — 
that it would not be virtuous to acquiesce in the existence of 
anything because of some slight and trivial goodness or utility 

’ There will be an analogous argument in the cases where the parts in which 
I acquiesce are parts of a self for whom I feel affection, or of my own self for 
whom I feel self-reverence. 

* I call a thing desirable if it is either good or useful, and undesirable if it is 
evil, or if it possesses the quality of disutility. 
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which it possessed, while it was in all important respects un- 
desirable. If a man were really virtuous, the presence of great 
and predominant evil nr disutility would prevent him from 
acquiescing in such things, though he could not desire that they 
should be different. 

This, as I have said, I think is true. But then the utility of the 
quality which determines our acquiescence is not in this case 
slight or trivial. If love is the supreme good in the universe, then 
it is not a slight or trivial quality to be a part of a loved being, 
and so a means to the existence of love. If so, we shall be virtuous 
if we acquiesce in states of sin and pain, in others and in our- 
selves, because they are parts of selves who are beloved, and of 
selves who love. 

We are not without examples of such acquiescence as this even 
in our present experience. For many men — if not most men — 
know what it is to regard even the sins and the miseries of their 
friends as something precious — even supremely precious — just 
because they are parts of a life of one who is beloved. The 
experience does not come always, and may not come often, but 
it does come. This, it is true, is not, in our present experience, 
a state of acquiescence. Acquiescence would be reserved for the 
assumption that this part of ray friend’s life, while still a part of 
his life, should be free from sin and misery. But the recognition 
that it is precious just because it is part of my friend’s life is a 
recognition of that connection which forms the ground of the 
final acquiescence. And, even here and now, we can see how far 
this is from being slight and trivial. 

897. I do not think it possible to determine whether, in the 
final stage, we shall in fact acquiesce in everything in the pre- 
final stages for the reasons given above, or whether the in- 
trinsically bad qualities of some of them — their sinfulness or 
misery, for example — may prevent our doing this, and leave our 
perceptions of them without any volitional quality. But it has 
been shown that, if we did acquiesce in them, our acquiescence 
would be virtuous. And it follows, A fortiori, that our virtue will 
not be mingled with vice merely because we shall not, in the 
final stage, be able to condemn anything in the pre-final stages. 

898. There remains the question of pain. And hei-e, I think. 
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we must come to a different conclusion. The perfection of 
knowledge, of, emotion, of virtue, of amount and intensity 
of consciousness, and of harmony, are not, as we have seen, 
affected in the final stage because it perceives the pre-final 
stages. But its perception of the pre-final stages does introduce 
pain into the final stage — the pain of sympathy. 

Experience shows us that we often feel pleasure in contem- 
plating the pleasure of others, and pain in contemplating their 
pain. It is this which is primarily called sympathetic pleasure 
and pain. But experience also shows us that we often feel pleasure 
in contemplating good in others, which is not itself pleasure, and 
pain in contemplating evil in others, which is not itself pain. It 
is convenient to include the pleasure and pain of these latter 
contemplations under the title of sympathetic pleasure and pain. 
I think that it is clear, also, that in some cases a man feels 
sympathetic pleasure and pain for himself (generally in cases 
where the pleasure or pain sympathized with is past before the 
sympathetic feeling begins). 

At present, then, we feel sympathetic pleasure and pain. Nor 
is there anything in the difterence between our present experience 
and the final stage that could make us suppose that sympathetic 
pleasure and pain do not occur in the final stage. It is true, of 
course, that when, in the final stage, we are aware of the pain of 
others, we shall not desire that it should be otherwise, because, 
in that stage, we can desire nothing but what actually exists. 
But, while this will spare us the further pain of fruitless protest 
and revolt, it will not affect the occurrence of sympathetic pain, 
which has no dependence on volition. 

899. It does not always happen that we feel sympathetic pain 
in contemplating the pain of others. But I think that it always 
happens when we contemplate the pain of people whom we 
regard either with love or with affection. In the final stage, then, 
sympathetic pain will exist. It will be felt by every person who 
regards with love or affection any person who suffers any evil in 
the pre-final stages. And as, in the final stage, everyone will 
regard with love or affection any person whom he knows, it will 
be felt by everyone who knows any person who has suffered any 
evil in the pre-final stages. And all of us know such persons— 
indeed, none of us knows anyone except such persons. 
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There is, then, pain in the final stage. And this will prevent 
the final stage from being one of complete goodness, if pain is an 
evil. It seems to me to be perfectly clear that pain is an evil, 
and, indeed, the contrary view is seldom, if ever, maintained. 
Even those thinkers — and they are few — who would maintain 
that pain was not intrinsically an evil, would always, or almost 
always, admit that undeserved pain was an evil. And sympathetic 
pain cannot be said to he deserved, since it does not arise from 
any moral defect in the person who feels it. 

900. Can we arrive at any conclusion as to the proportion 
which the evil in the final stage bears to the good in that stage? 
The only evil in the final stage will be pain. If knowledge, or 
emotion, or virtue, or amount and intensity of consciousness, or 
harmony, are any of them good, then in respect of them the final 
stage is a state of unmixed good. And it seems clear to me that 
all the first four of these are good. The existence of this good, 
with no corresponding evil to balance it, is a fact of great im- 
portance, but it will not help us to any quantitative estimate. 
For we cannot, I think, lay down any general rules as to the 
relative value of goodness of two different sorts^ — pleasure and 
virtue, for example — although we are often able to decide, by 
an ultimate particular judgment of value, whether a particular 
instance of good of one sort has more or less value than a 
particular instance of good of another sort. If we are to get any 
quantitative result in our present enquiry, it must be as to the 
relative amounts of pleasure and pain in the final stage. 

901. Let us give the name of Original to that good or evil 
which is not sympathetic pleasure or pain. We shall have, in 
the first place, sympathetic pleasure and pain in sympathy with 
original good and evil, and, again, we may have sympathetic 
pleasure and pain in sympathy with sympathetic pleasure and pain. 

When one self, G, sympathizes with another self, H, it may be 
accepted (subject to one possible qualification, which will be 
discussed later) that the amount of pleasure and pain in his 
sympathy will be proportionate to the amount of original good 
and evil which he perceives H as possessing. In the final stage 
there is no error, and, therefore, when G perceives H as having, 
in respect of any particular stage, good or evil, or both good and 
evil in certain proportions, then it will be true that R's state is, 
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in this respect, what G perceives it as being. Thus the amounts, 
in the final stage, of G's pleasure and pain from sympathy with 
H will be in proportion to the amounts of good and evil in H. 

Now the original value of ITs final stage will, as we have seen, 
be unmixedly good, since the only evil in the final stage is 
sympathetic pain. The original value of M's pre-final stages will 
probably be partly good and partly evil. But, since the value of 
the final stage is infinitely greater than that of all the pre-final 
stages, it follows that the original value of all the stages, final 
and pre-final together, will be infinitely more good than evil, 
though the evil — what there is of it — is just as real as the good. 

G's sympathy, then, in the final stage, with the whole of H’s 
original good and evil, will be infinitely more pleasurable than 
painful, though it will contain real pain. The same will be the 
case with G's sympathy with any other self whom he perceives. 
Thus G's sympathy with original value will be infinitely more 
pleasurable than painful. And, as this will be the case with other 
people’s sympathetic pleasure and pain, G’s sympathy with sym- 
pathetic pleasure and pain will also be infinitely more pleasurable 
than painful. 

Thus the value of the final stage of any self will be infinite 
and unmixed non-hedonic good, together with hedonic good and 
evil, where the hedonic good (consisting of original pleasure and 
sympathetic pleasure) will be infinitely greater than the hedonic 
evil (consisting exclusively of sympathetic pain). 

As the value of the final stage in each self is infinitely greater 
than the value of the pre-final stages, it follows that, whatever 
the value of the pre-final stages, the value of both taken together 
in all selves — that is, the total value in the universe — is infinitely 
more good than evil. 

902. I said above that there was one possible qualification to 
the proposition that the amount of pleasure and pain in G’s 
sympathy for H will be in proportion to the amount of original 
good and evil which he perceives H as possessing. We find by 
experience that we sympathize with present good and evil much 
more than with past good and evil. Now that which appears, sub 
specie temporis, as present, is really that which is at the same 
stage of the G series — the inclusion series — as the perception of 
it as present. And that which appears, sub specie temporis, as 
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past, is really that which is at a stage of the inclusion series 
which is included in the stage at which it is perceived as past. 
Now, of the original value which is sympathized with in the final 
stage, all which is itself in that stage is unmixed good. The evil 
is all in the stages which are included members in the inclusion 
series. If, then, the greater sympathy with the apparent present 
than with the apparent past comes from their real positions in 
the inclusion series, we shall, in the final stage, sympathize with 
good more completely than with evil. But I do not think that 
there is any reason to hold that the greater importance which we 
attach to the present is due to the real relations of what appear 
as present and past. It is just as possible that it depends on the 
fact that they do appear as present and past. And this does not 
happen in the final stage, where nothing appears as temporal. 
But, however this may be, it does not affect our conclusion that 
the amount of sympathetic pleasure in the final stage is infinitely 
greater than the amount of sympathetic pain in it, and that, con- 
sequently, the total amount of good in that stage, and so the total 
amount of good in the universe, is infinitely greater than the 
corresponding amount of evil. 

903. This conclusion, as we have seen, depends on our earlier 
conclusion that the value of the final stage was infinitely greater 
than that of the pre-final stages. If we had not accepted that 
earlier conclusion, what should we still know about the final 
stage? We should know that it was a state which, in respect of 
knowledge, emotion, virtue, and amount and intensity of con- 
sciousness, was a state of unmixed goodness, and of goodness 
which was very great in comparison with anything we now ex- 
perience. We should know that it was a state which contained 
pleasure which was very great in comparison with anything 
which we now experience. We should know that it contained no 
evil but pain, and no pain but sympathetic pain. And we should 
know that it was a state which, suh specie temporis, we should 
reach in a finite time, and which, sub specie temporis, would never 
end. But we should have no definite knowledge as to the pro- 
portion in it of good and evil, and we should have no knowledge 
at all as to the proportion of good and evil in all the stages taken 
together. Our knowledge on these points is dependent on our 
acceptance of the infinite value of the final staee. 



CHAPTER LXVIII 

CONCLUSION 

904 . If vre know that we shall, in a finite time, reach an endless 
state which is infinitely more good than bad, we know what is 
doubtless a very important fact — the most important fact — about 
the future. But there are other questions which are by no means 
unimportant. For the time which separates us firom this final 
and endless state, while it must be finite, may be of any finite 
length. How long it may he we cannot tell. And we have seen 
(Chap. LXili, pp. 381-382) that there is, not indeed a certainty, but 
a strong presumption, that that length will be veiy great compared 
with the length of a human life, or, indeed, with the entire time 
known to history. 

It concerns us very greatly, therefore, to know what is the value 
of that part of our lives which falls between the present and the 
final stage. Can we tell anything about this? 

905 . It might seem at first sight as if we could count on a 
steady improvement during this period. The final stage is one of 
very great goodness as compared with the present. The difierence 
between the two depends on the fact that the final stage is one 
of complete perception of substances of which the present stage 
is one of only incomplete perception. And, as we pass, specie 
temporis, irom earlier to later, and approach the final stage, the 
amount of perception increases steadily, since each term in the 
series contains the amount in the previous term and also an 
addition to it. We might be tempted to think that this would 
involve a steady increase in the amount of goodness of each 
successive stage — though what the rate of increase would be 
must remain uncertain, since we know neither how great the 
increase would be, nor over how long a future it would be spread. 

906 . But this conclusion would be unwarranted. We have seen 
already (Chap. XLVi, pp. 218-220) that two of the qualities which 
have been held to determine goodness — amount and intensity of 

and amount and accuracy of knowledge — oscillate 
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in such a manner that, in going from earlier to later, while they 
sometimes increase after they have diminished, they sometimes 
diminish after they have increased. It follows from this that a 
uniform increase in the amount of perception does not involve 
a uniform increase in those characteristics. They can diminish 
while it increases, and therefore it is also possible that, while 
it increases, they can increase at a slower rate, or remain un- 
changed. 

And similar oscillations may be observed in the other qualities 
which have been held to determine goodness. With regard to 
happiness it is obvious that, as time progresses, I am often first 
more happy, then less happy, and then more happy again. With 
regard to virtue the matter is not quite so clear. So many dififerent 
circumstances may come into account when we have to consider 
how virtuous a man is, that we cannot be as certain that amounts 
of virtue change as that amounts of happiness change. Still there 
can be no practical doubt that a man is often fiist more virtuous, 
then less virtuous, and then more virtuous again. And there seems 
the same certainty about those emotional qualities which have 
been held to determine goodness. In so far again as any definite 
meaning can be assigned to the criterion of harmony, it would 
seem that the amount of it possessed by any self oscillates in the 
same manner. 

Thus, with regard to each of the qualities which have been 
held to determine goodness, we find that it need not increase 
regularly as time goes on, and, indeed, that it may even for a 
certain time diminish. If this is the case with each of these 
qualities, it must be held to be the case with goodness itself. It 
is, of course, not absolutely impossible that, whenever one charac- 
teristic which determines goodness temporarily diminished, an- 
other should always so increase that the net result was a steady 
increase of goodness. But there is nothing whatever to make us 
believe that this coincidence — ^for it could scarcely be anything 
more — does take place. The state of each self, then, does not 
always get steadily better as the increase of perception increases, 
and as, suh specie temporis, time goes from earlier to later. And 
not only does it not always get better, but, owing to oscillations, 
it may for a period get worse. 
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907 . What can we determine about these oscillations? (It is 
only those of them which are, sub specie temporis, in the future, 
which have any practical interest for us, but our information 
about them is neither greater nor less than our information about 
those in the past.) Since time is finite, and since eveiy oscillation 
must have a duration in time, it follows that the number of such 
oscillations must be finite, and that the duration of each must 
be finite. 

The length of such oscillations is more important to us than 
their number. If, that is, there is oscillation over a given time, 
it is less serious if there are many short oscillations than if there 
is one long one. For this there are two reasons. If there is one 
long oscillation, one side of it will be a long and unbroken period 
of deterioration, and the prospect of this, I think, would always 
be more depressing than that of many short periods of deteriora- 
tion, alternating with periods of recovery. In the second place, 
the longer the period of deterioration, the lower, ccBteris paribus, 
will the self fall below the position which he had previously 
attained. If, e.g., no period of deterioration could be longer than 
a life in a single human body, the limits of deterioration for any 
self would, cceteris paribus, be narrower than if it could last a 
thousand such lives. 

908 . As to the length of the oscillations — and consequently of 
the periods of deterioration — we know, so far as 1 can see, only 
two things. We have seen that they must all be finite in length. 
And we see by observation that they can in some cases last for 
the whole of an adult’s life in one body. It is, I suppose, impossible 
to be absolutely certain in the case of any particular man that 
his state is on the whole worse just before his death than it was 
when he was twenty. But there are many cases in which it would 
be agreed that this conclusion was almost certain, and it is im- 
possible to suppose that we are mistaken in every one of them. 
And, if one such judgment is correct, it proves that a period of 
deterioration may last as long as this — broken, no doubt, by minor 
oscillations, but still being, as a whole, a period of deterioration. 

Beyond these two points, I see nothing that we know. The 
nature of the series in which the oscillations occur will tell us 
nothing more — indeed it could not tell us that there were oscilla- 
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tions at all. We only know that fact by observation of the oscilla- 
tions which fall within our experience. And by observation we 
can only know that they do occur, and that they may endure for 
the greater part of a single life. For it is impossible, at any rate 
at present, to carry our observations in any case beyond the limits 
of a single life. Even if I did happen to know, personally or in 
history, two lives which were, in fact, successive lives of the 
same self, I should not know that they were lives of the same 
self. 

909. It might seem as if we could observe, in a nation or a 
race, periods of deterioration which extend for much longer than 
a single life. But this would be a mistake. Nothing is intrinsically 
good or bad, as we have seen, except either selves or parts of 
selves, and the deterioration of which we are speaking must in 
every case be deterioration within some particular self. Nations 
and races, indeed, are made up of selves. But when a society is 
such that individuals enter it and leave it, replacing and being 
replaced by others, it is not permissible to argue from change 
or want of change in the state of the society to change or want 
of change in the individuals who pass through it. 

If, for example, we annually visited a class-room in a school, 
and no changes took place in the assignment of class-rooms, we 
should find in that room each year boys who were learning the 
same lessons, making similar mistakes in them, and showing on 
the average the same amount of knowledge. But it would be wrong 
to infer from this that no progress was made in the class-room. 
The unchanged standard of knowledge would be due to the fact 
that, as the boys made progress, they left the form, and were 
replaced by others who had that progress still to make. 

And, further, if the assignment of the class-rooms was changed 
every year, so that the room occupied in one year by the Upper 
Fourth was occupied in the next by the Lower Fourth, and in 
the next by the Upper Third, we should at each visit find a lower 
standard of knowledge in that room, which would leave it quite 
possible that every boy who had been in the room at any of the 
three visits knew more at the date of the third visit than he did 
at the date of the first. 

Thus, if we could be certain that the state of a nation, of a race. 
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or of the inhabitants of a planet was worse at the end of a thousand 
years than it was at the beginning, this would show nothing as 
to the length of periods of deterioration, unless we had reason 
to believe that, during this period, all selves, or most selves, who 
died in the society in question, were re-born as members of the 
same society. And I do not see on what grounds this view could 
be maintained. 

910. There is thus no evidence for asserting that any 
deterioration does last longer than a single life. It is true that 
it sometimes happens that a man dies while he is undergoing an 
active process of deterioration, and it might he asked whether 
this does nut give a presumption that the same factors which 
produced the deterioration before the death of this particular 
body will continue to produce it afterwards. On the other hand, 
death is certainly an important event in the life of the person 
who dies, and it is conceivable that its effect should in all cases 
be to check any process of deterioration which may be in progress 
when it occurs. But, while it is conceivable that it should be so, 
I do not sec that there is the slightest reason why it should be 
so*. And thus, while we have no right to assert that any single 
deterioration does last longer than a single life, there is no im- 
possibility, or even improbability, in its lasting through many 
lives. 

911. We must realize that, here as elsewhere, we get our know- 
ledge about the universe in two ways, and that it is impossible 
for us to ascertain — if the expression is permissible — the common 
scale of their magnitude. On the one hand, we can arrive at 
conclusions which are valid about the whole universe, or about 
everything in the universe which has a certain nature. On the 
other hand, we each of us know — partly by our own observation, 
and partly by what we learn from others — certain facts about 
that part of the universe which is open to such observation by 
us and by our fellow men. But we do not know what proportion 
this field of observation bears, either in extent or duration, to 
the whole universe. As to extent, the universe may be infinitely 

1 We must not forget that, since detarioiation has been taken to mean passing 
from a better state to a worse, it would include passing from a state of happiness 
to a state of misery, or of less happiness. 
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greater than that field, and there seems good reason to regard it 
as very much greater. In duration, indeed, it cannot be infinitely 
greater, but it may exceed it in any finite proportion. 

This insignificance of the field of our observation, as compared 
to the whole universe, is a result which is in some ways un- 
attractive. It is disappointing when we realize that what can he 
observed is so small in comparison with the whole that it is im- 
possible to obtain any information about the whole by induction 
from what is observed — to argue, for example, that the whole 
development of the universe will go in a certain direction, because 
it has done so in this planet since the dawn of history. And — 
passing from theoretical to practical interests — this greatness 
of the universe reduces to insignificance within it, not only the 
importance of a single self, but the importance of all those groups 
of selves which we are accustomed to regard with sympathy or 
loyalty — nations, races, and the human race itself. Our hopes 
that our aspirations, for ourselves or for others, can be realized, 
must depend, not on any importance which we or they can have 
relatively to the rest of the universe, but on general considera- 
tions — such as those brought forward in this work — which 
indicate that the nature of the universe is such that the eventual 
good of each self is secured by it. And even those Idealists who 
accept the view that the nature of the universe does secure the 
good of each self, seem generally unwilling to adopt a view which 
makes the selves that we know numerically insignificant in the 
universe. Finally, the conclusion that the time to be passed 
through before the goodness of the final stage is reached may 
have any finite length, cannot be altogether attractive to those 
who feel how far our present life is from that great good. 

912. Hegel is perhaps the strongest example of this unwilling- 
ness to accept the largeness of the universe. The suggestion that 
conscious beings might be found in other planets besides this 
seems to have roused in him that special irritation which is 
caused by anything which is felt to be unpleasant, and which 
cannot be proved impossible. And, while he did not explicitly 
place any limits to the development of the universe in time, he 
seems to have regarded its significance — and Hegel would scarcely 
have held that it could have continued without developing fresh 
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significance — as pretty well exhausted when it had produced the 
Europe of 1820. 

913. But the universe is large, whether we like its largeness 
or not. And, if the conclusions which we have reached as to the 
goodness of the universe are true, the greater the extent of the 
universe the greater balance of good will it contain. Duration is 
in a different position, since increase of duration increases the 
importance of the only part of the universe in which original 
evil- is to be found — that is, the pre-final stages. The shorter the 
apparent time which separated us from the final stage, the better 
would it be for us. And the only limitation we have bund for 
that time is that it must be finite. 

Nor can we limit the evils which may meet us in this future 
any more than we can limit its duration. There may await each 
of us, and perhaps await each of us in many different lives, 
delusions, crimes, suffering, hatreds, as great as or greater than 
any which we now know. All that wo can say is that this evil, 
however great it may be, is only passing; that our lives are, with 
however much oscillation, gradually approximating to a final 
stage which they will some day reach ; and that the final stage 
is one in which the good infinitely exceeds, not only any evil 
co-existent with it, but all the evil in the series by which it is 
attained. And thus the very greatness of evil which we endure 
gives us some slight anticipation of the greatness of the good 
which outweighs it infinitely. 

Of the nature of that good we know something. We know that 
it is a timeless and endless state of love — love so direct, so 
intimate, and so powerful that even the deepest mystic rapture 
gives us but the slightest foretaste of its perfection. We know 
that we shall know nothing but our beloved, and those they love, 
and ourselves as loving them, and that only in this shall we seek 
and find satisfaction. Between the present and that fruition there 
stretches a future which may well need courage. For, while there 
will be in it much good, and increasing good, there may await 
us evils which we can now measure only by their infinite in- 
significance as compared with the final reward. 
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